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PLAYERS AND PLAY-GOERS TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 





WONDER if the play-goers of the 
present enjoy the theatre as much 
as one of the now grizzled beards did 
twenty-five years ago? I admit that 
the stage has improved in some re- 
spects since that good old time. But 
I doubt that it has advanced so much 
as some people seem to imagine. In 
all the accessories there is undoubted 
improvement. But does it not seem 
that at some of our most popular the- 
atres the accessories have almost 
swamped the principals? May we not 
say with Boileau Despréaux, 
Tout n’est que festons, tout n’est qu’astragales. 

Notwithstanding, then, the great 
strides that have been made in certain 
ancillary departments of the drama— 
in perfection of stage machinery, in 
correctness of costume, in complete- 
ness of optical illusion—I cannot help 
thinking that the Augustan age of the 
drama in New York city was about 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. 

Of course, my dear young friend, I 
knew you would not let slip an oppor- 
tunity of giving your elders a lesson. 
I was twenty-five to thirty years young- 
er then than I am now. And, as you 
politely imply, that may be the reason 
why. 

But as I do not want to convince 
anybody, I do not intend to enter 
into any controversy with anybody. 
Those who think the stage now 
superior to the stage then, may 


keep their opinions and be happy. 
My intention is simply to set down a 
few random reminiscences of the stage 
and actors in New York city a quarter 
of a century ago, with such passing 
mention of actors and theatres abroad 
which I have since enjoyed the plea- 
sure of seeing as may be necessary for 
purposes of comparison. I propose, 
also, to be discursive, diffusive, con- 
temning laws of time and place, tak- 
ing my property wherever I find it, 
and using it when I find it. 

My first regular engagement was at 
the ‘little Olympic” in Broadway, on 
the east side, just above Canal street. 
It was the season of ’48. My appear- 
ance was raade on the happier side of 
the footlights. Irarely missed a night 
during the season. 

I engaged the Olympic at a salary of 
twelve cents and one-half a night—a 
silver representative of value known 
in those days as a York shilling. I 
had made occasional visits to other 
theatres before that time. I think ‘‘ the 
Broadway” first received my patron- 
age. I am not quite sure about it, 
however. It may have been ‘‘ the Old 
Park,” or ‘‘the Old Bowery,” or ‘‘ the 
Old National.” I remember seeing 
John Collins in ‘King O’Neil” and 
other characters of the absurd Irish 
drama at the first mentioned theatre. 
John sang an Irish song pretty well, 
but I always thought him “stiff” as 
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an actor. As well as I remember, the 
Broadway stock company then com- 
prised ‘‘ old Blake ”—admirable ‘‘ Eng- 
fish comedy old gentleman ’—Davidge 
—comically peculiar, with his wonder- 
ful nose and his rapid utterance—an old 
actor named Vache, Mme. Ponisi, the 
Gingenheims, etc. The Broadway was 
a ‘‘star” theatre. I always found it 
cold—I speak metaphorically. I mean 
there was no warming one up into a 
good healthy dramatic glow. I visit- 
ed it but rarely afterward—occasional- 
ly to admire ‘‘ Ed. Forrest’s” immor- 
tal calves, and see him grind his teeth 
and claw with his left hand, as was his 
manner when he had to ‘‘chaw up” 
somebody. 

I have only a very dim recollection 
of my first visit to the old Park. The 
play was the ‘‘School for Scandal.” The 
“Lady Teazle ” and ‘‘ Charles Surface, ” 
the ‘‘Sir Peter” and the ‘‘ Mrs, Can- 
dour” of the night have faded from my 
memory. I think one of the Placides 
belonged to the company. I remember 
only the time-honored Mrs. Vernon, 
who even then was playing old wo- 
men, The stage advanced quite far 
into the body of the house—a good ar- 
rangement, which gave excellent acous- 
tic results. I know I was taken to 
Windust’s after the performance, and 
regaled according to the fashion of 
thosedays. We found old ‘‘ Nunquam 
non paratus,” ‘‘Toujours prét,” ac- 
cording to his well-known several signs 
and mottoes. 

My last recollection of the old Park 
is, however, a vivid one. I saw it go 
out in a blaze of glory, when its burn- 
ing roof-trees cast a grand dramatic 
light over Broadway from the City 
Hall Park to Union Square. 

On the occasion of my first visit to 
the Old Bowery the play was ‘‘ Put- 
nam; or, the Treason of ’76.” I forget 
the name of the horse that had the 
star part. I remember that ‘‘ Jack 
Winans” played the Yankee corporal 
who indignantly spurns promotion 
‘*for merely doing his duty.” 

‘*The idea | Promoting a man for do- 
ing his duty!” said the worthy corporal. 
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How the sentiment was applauded 
by the peanut-fed philosophers of the 
pit! They did not suppose a day 
would come when men would claim 
military distinction for not stealing 
pork and beans from a confiding coun- 
try. 

What a scene it was when the victo- 
rious corporal brought the captured 
British Union Jack in triumph, and 
casting it on the stage, jumped upon it 
and trampled it in the dust. The 
young patriots of the pit leaped upon 
the benches in wild enthusiasm, and 
cheered, and shouted, and howled, and 
whistled with a thousand night-key 
power. It was with difficulty that the 
dreaded ‘‘M. P.,” with his threaten- 
ing ‘‘rattan,” could restore silence, 
when, in the interlude, Mr. James 
Dunn, arrayed in white waistcoat and 
trousers, a glossy silk hat, and a cane, 
walked to the footlights, as if he were 
merely taking an airing, and got there 
by chance, and melodiously communi- 
cated to the house his feelings regard- 
ing 

Cé-lumbia ! the ge-hem aw-awv the ocean ! 

The ho-ome of the bray-have and the free! 

The shoo-rine of each patriot's ccmotion, etc. 

I well remember Tom Hamblin, with 
his curl trained to keep a permanent 
graceful curve on his broad forehead. 
I saw him play Hamlet when he must 
have weighed about three hundred 
pounds. When, in the fencing scene, 
the Queen declared that her son was 
fat and scant of breath, the speech was 
greeted with three cheers and round 
after round of applause by the imps 
of the pit. 

I saw Mrs. Hamblin—ci-derant Mrs. 
Shaw—play ‘‘ Christine of Sweden” at 
this house. I recollect her as a charm- 
ing actress, with a charming stage 
face, and a winning stage manncr. 
There was plenty of pit gossip about 
incompatibility of temper between Mr. 
Hamblin and this amiable lady. And 
peanut-eating youngsters who proba- 
bly had never seen Mrs. Hambiin off 
the stage, or at least out of the theatre 
—for as she played but rarely at this 
time she frequently occupied a private 
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box—told stories of manifestations of 
this incompatibility by not altogether 
affectionate interchanges of stone china 
at family repasis, all of which was un- 
doubtedly foul slander, manufactured 
out of whole cloth. Off the stage 
as well as on it, Tom Hamblin was at 
one time a noble looking man. He 
was frequently to be seen at the West- 
chester House, on the corner of Broome 
street and Broadway, whither he car- 
ried his enormous curl almost daily. 

It was in ’48 or °49, I think, that the 
veteran Mr. John Gilbert played Fal- 
staff in the first part of ‘‘ King Henry 
IV.,” at this house. I remember the 
cast on the occasion. We had Mr. Gil- 
bert as ‘‘ Falstaff,” as I have already 
said ; James W. Wallack, as ‘‘ Hotspur,” 
Mr. Lester Wailack, then known as 
Mr. John Lester, as the mad prince; 
George Jordan as Poins; Stevens, no 
ill-favored stage manager (inimitable 
in his make-up as a ‘‘ First Ruffian”), 
was King Henry; Mrs. James W. Wal- 
lack, Jr., Lady Percy; John Winans, 
Francis, etc. It was about the middle 
of the second act, as well as I remem- 
ber, that the terrible word ‘fire’ was 
shouted from the third tier, and re- 
peated, with the excited rapidity of 
terror, through the house. Flames 
were seen to issue from the back of 
the stage, and the wings began to 
blaze. The house jumped to its feet, 
and a wild rush was made for the 
doors. The pit, a minute before a 
mass of heads, was left without an oc- 
cupant in less time than it takes to 
write it. Stevens came to the foot- 
lights and begged the audience to re- 
main quiet, assuring them that the fire 
was already under control, and would 
be put out in a short time. But a 
crowd of pleasure-seekers in a fire 
fright can no more be reasoned with 
than a herd of mad bulls. 

The fire was put out, however, and 
the audience returned. There were 
no ‘checks’ taken when the specta- 
tors went out and no tickets asked 
when they came back. The juvenile 
‘*check-grabbers,” who used to infest 
the entrances to the Bowery Theatre, 
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blessed the fire that night for a free 
adinission. 

I was in the Bowery Theatre on an- 
other night when there was a stam- 
pede of actors, musicians, and audi- 
ence from fright of another description. 
Herr Driesbach, with his trained tigers 
and lions, was playing in ‘‘ Mungo 
Park.” One of the tigers became stub- 
born, and would not perform his part. 
The Herr became angry. Whip in 
hand he entered the cage, in a corner 
of which the tiger crouched sullenly, 
and enforced his commands with cuts 
of the whip. The tiger growled and 
showed his teeth. The ladies of the 
corps de ballet fluttered in their airy 
gauze. The house became excited. 
The fidelers and French horns showed 
signs of uneasiness, Even the stony- 
faced double-bass gave proof that he 
was not an automaton, contrary to the 
assertion of the pittites. The struggle 
between Driesbach and the tiger stil! 
continued. Still the beast resisted, 
and the beast-tamer plied the whip. 
Suddenly the tiger made a spring to- 
ward the door of the cage, which was 
not fastened, and ran loose upon the 
stage. With a piercing ensemble of 
shrieks the fair ones in parasol skirts 
fled affrighted from the stage. Actors 
and actresses, ‘‘supes” and coryphees 
beat a precipitate retreat. Driesbach 
and the tiger stood upon the stage 
eying each other. The brute-tamer ad- 
vanced. The brute made a dash to- 
ward the footlights, asif it were about 
to spring into the crowded pit. The 
musicians disappeared under the stage 
as if by magic. The pit disgorged it- 
self instantaneously. Wonderful to 
relate, nobody was hurt, though the 
entrance to the pit was through a long, 
narrow, and badly lighted under 
ground passage. I saw no more. I! 
happened to be standing when the 
incident happened, for I had arrived 
too late to get a seat. I was literally 
carried out by the crowd. I do not 
think my feet touched ground until I 
was dropped, safe and sound, on the 
pavement in front of the theatre. Be- 
fore many minutes, information of the 
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tiger’s capture was received. The au- 
dience re-entered the theatre, and we 
witnessed the performance to its close. 

A bill of the play in those days was 
a document of some dimensions, An 
evening's entertainment frequently 
consisted of a five-act tragedy, a melo- 
drama in two or three acts, ‘‘the 
whole to conclude” with a farce. In 
the interludes the audience was re- 
galed with singing, dancing, etc. It 
was often after one o'clock before the 
performance came to anend. No one 
will deny that at such rates of admis- 
sion as twenty-five cents for the dress 
circle and twelve and one-half cents 
for the pit, we got the worth of our 
money. ‘‘ Youthful tragedians” were 
plenty. They used to strain their 
youthful lungs in ‘‘ Othello,” ‘‘ Mac- 
beth,” ‘*‘ Hamlet,” and even ‘ Lear.” 
They were a queer set of fellows, those 
apprentice Hamlets of the past. They 
all adopted the same style of coiffure— 
long, black hair, rolled up in a ridge 
along the crown of the head, some- 
thing after the fashion of a Pawnee 
Indian, and terminating in a huge curl 
which fell over the forehead and half 
way down the face. There was, per- 
haps, more aptness than elegance in 
the remark of a newspaper critic who 
said that a dawning Hamlet of the 
time, done up in this fashion, suggest- 
ed to him the idea of a jackass with 
his mane out of place. 

A version of Dumas’s ‘‘ Three 
Guardsmen” had quite a run at the 
Bowery about the time of which I 
write. The cast was not a bad one: 
‘** Athos,” Mr. James W. Wallack, Jr. ; 
‘¢ Porthos,” Mr. John Gilbert; ‘‘ Ara- 
mis,” James Dunn; ‘‘D’Artagnan,” 
John Lester; ‘‘ Lady de Winter,” Mrs. 
James W. Wallack, Jr.; ‘‘ Bazin,” 
John Winans, etc. 

It was at the Bowery I first saw 
Kate and Susan Denin. They were 
said to be wards of John Winans. 
They were not yet emancipated from 
the pantalette, which in those days 
was the line of demarcation between 
girlhood and muliebrity. 

We used to admire the excellent 
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acting of Mrs. James W. Wallack, Jr., 
in the character of the gentle Des- 
demona’s nurse. By her rendering of 
the rdéle she made this usually insig- 
nificant part one of the hits of the 
piece. Her husband was a respectable 
‘*Iago,” Mr. John Lester a typical 
‘*Cassio,” and Mr. Henry Jordan a re- 
markably good ‘‘ Roderigo.” 

I cannot quit the Old Bowery with- 
out mention of John R. Scott, famil- 
iarly known to the habitués of the 
establishment as ‘‘ Jack Scott.” In- 
deed, most of the actors were known 
by their ‘‘short names.” Jack Scott 
played everything within the range of 
melodrama and tragedy, from the melo- 
dramatic sailor to the throned mon- 
arch in his crown. He has dressed 
‘*Othello” in a dozen yards of white 
calico. At least three of these adorned 
his swarthy brow in the guise of a tur- 
ban. The pit imputed to Jack an un- 
due indulgence in stimulants. It is 
true that Mr. S.’s nose had an aspect 
somewhat confirmatory of the imputa- 
tion. But I know from experience 
that even noses will lie occasionally. 
Not every man, or woman either, who 
hath a red nose, is a hard drinker. 

I saw Scott one night in a sailor 
part in, if I remember rightly, ‘‘A 
Dream at Sea.” The way he lurched 
and rolled about the stage was some- 
thing wonderful. A skiff in the Bay 
of Biscay was nothing to it. Of course 
it was assumed by the juvenile censors 
of the pit that Scott’s nose had been 
leading him astray during the day. 
For my part, in the light of my expe- 
rience, I am inclined to acquit Mr. 
Scott. It may have been his idea of a 
nautical part. Certes, I never saw legs 
more intensely nautical on any marine 
animal. If they were not as true as 
life, it can only have been that they 
were truer than life. 

The annual performances for the 
benefit of the Dramatic Fund were 
great occasions on which there was a 
gathering of the clans from all the 
theatres at the old Opera House in 
Eighth street, or some large theatre. 
Detachments from the patrons of the 
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various houses followed their favorites. 
It was in 48 or ’49—I really forget 
which, and I did not keep a diary— 
that the performance for the benefit of 
the Fund took place at the Opera House 
in Astor Place. The play was ‘‘ Mac- 
beth.” The cast was remarkable: 
Edwin Forrest was the ‘‘ Macbeth”; 
John R. Scott the ‘‘Macduff”; Mr. 
Chanfrau played ‘‘ Malcolm”; Burton, 
George Holland, and Chippendale were 
the ‘‘ three witches”; Mrs. Abbot was 
the ‘‘Lady Macbeth”; Miss Mary 
Taylor led the witches’ chorus. The 
bills announced three hundred singers 
on the stage. The stage was certainly 
crowded, and the chorus was excellent. 
Forrest never played better, in my 
judgment, and Mr. Scott did remark- 
ably well in ‘* Macduff.” All the parts 
were respectably filled—something 
very unusual in the representation of 
the works of the great master. The 
house was more than crowded—it was 
crammed. The entrance of each fa- 
vorite actor was hailed with a round 
of applause by the delegation from his 
theatre. A good fencing scene was 
much admired in those days. Mr. For- 
rest and Mr. Scott brought down the 
house in the combat scene. They did 
not slur it over; they ‘‘ fit, and fit, and 
fit,” to the great satisfaction of the 
groundlings, who were present in no 
inconsiderable numbers. The cohorts 
of the Bowery and the Chatham had 
followed Mr. Scott and Mr. Chanfrau 
to the unwonted latitude of the Opera 
House. 

When I settled down into a regular at- 
tendant at the ‘‘little Olympic,” it was 
under the genera! management of that 
excellent comedian Mr. Mitchell. The 
stock company included several good 
actors. Among these the first place 
should be given to Mr. John Nickin- 
son, @ thorough artist, correct, con- 
scientious, who played any part as- 
signed him well, and parts suited to 
his genius admirably. He was par- 
ticularly good in old men and veteran 
militaires. The tradition of the pit 
was that in his youth he teo had been 
a soldier. He was admirable in French 
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characters. Yet strange to say, New 
York never properly recognized Mr. 
Nickinson’s talent. Was it because 
he happened to play at a ‘‘ minor 
theatre” ? 

The low comedian of the Olympic 
was Mr. George Holland, undoubtedly 
a good actor, though a little too broad 
for my taste. Next in the comic line 
was Mr. Conover, of a lighter variety 
than Holland. The light comedian 
was Mr. Charles Wolcot, a good one 
notwithstanding a little mannerism 
and some facial tricks which were not 
very pleasing. The ladies were: Miss 
Clarke, an actress of undoubted talent. 
The pit had it that she was slowly dy- 
ing of consumption, and showed a re- 
spectful affection for her. Next was 
Miss Roberts, a lady of not very re- 
markable histrionic talents, but who 
acquitted herself pleasingly, and was 
always sure of at least a succés d’estime. 
Miss Mary Gannon sported the ‘‘ toga 
virilis” with considerable entrain in 
extravaganzas such as ‘* The Enchant- 
ed Isle,” ‘‘Hero and _ Leander,” 
‘*Camaralzaman and Badoura,” etc. 
Miss Philips, afterward Mrs. Conover, 
was a pretty and engaging blonde, as 
seen from before the footlights, and 
played secondary parts with accep- 
tance. 

The name of Mary Taylor was a 
household word with the habitués of 
the Olympic. Mary was not possessed 
of much dramatic power, but she had 
a good voice, was plump, pleasing, and 
prosperous looking. She was a great 
favorite at the little theatre, and not 
only won admiration for her artistic 
gifts, but respect for her spotless life. 
Mary was quite successful in English 
versions of ‘* Fra Diavolo,”’ the ‘‘ Child 
of the Regiment,” etc. Her ‘‘salut a 
la France” always brought down the 
house and was generally honored by a 
double encore. 

Mitchell knew how to make up a play- 
bill. He never tried anything abeve 
the strength of his troupe. The pro- 
gramme usually consisted of a bright, 
lively comedietta in two acts, with a 
piece of the vaudeville order, and a 








farce. He rarely indulged in three- 
act pieces. 

The Olympic, when filled to its ut- 
most capacity, could not have accom- 
modated, I think, more than a thou- 
sand or twelve hundred persons. It 
was a sort of family theatre. The 
same persons went there night after 
night. Each habitué had his favorite 
place. His right thereto was gencral- 
ly respected, except on benefit nights, 
when Chanfrau or Seymour, from the 
Chatham, or some Bowery favorite, 
paid the beneficiary the compliment 
of an appearance. Then the pit was 
invaded by the Goths and Vandals 
from those theatres, and the regular 
Olympians went ‘‘up stairs.” We 
did not enjoy those nights. There 
was rough work in the pit, which was 
crowded of course. The Chathamites 
and Bowery boys brought their cus- 
toms along with them. They general- 
ly marked time to the music with their 
boot-heels. When the calls to order 
by the ‘‘M. P.’s” rattan were unheed- 
ed, that functionary would rush sud- 
denly to that part of the pit where the 
boot-heel accompaniment was most 
vigorously performing. Ere he reach- 
ed it the noise would cease, but would 
begin /fortissimo in the opposite direc- 
tion. Then he would rush thither, 
and as soon as his back was turned it 
would begin again in the place he had 
left. One night the exotics in the pit 
were more than usually aggravating. 
The policeman lost his temper, and 
swooping up a very small boy, carried 
the poor little urchin through the or- 
chestra and under the stage, and put 
him out of the theatre. When the 
guardian of order returned with tri- 
umph on his brow, a storm of groans 
and hisses greeted him. It was useless 
to give admonitory taps with his offi- 
cial rattan. The policeman leaned 
against the orchestra railing, facing 
the audience and trying to look un- 
concerned. The curtain rose for the 
first act of ‘‘ Jeannette and Jeannot.” 
In the uproar the premonitory bell 
had been unheard. The actors endea- 
vored to play their parts, but they 
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were reduced to dumb show. They 
had to give up the attempt. They 
stood staring in amazement at the pit. 
They evidently did not know the 
cause of the trouble. Mr. Conover, 
who was very popular, came to the 
footlights and endeavored to make 
himself heard. It was some moments 
before he succeeded. Then he shout- 
ed at the top of his lungs: 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen, what seems 
to be the difficulty ?” 

He was answered by loud cries of: 

‘* We want the boy back! The boy 
must be brought back !” 

The curtain was rung down. The 
‘“*M. P.” withdrew under the stage, 
and after some minutes returned with 
the boy—or a boy; for it was said by 
some that he was not the original, but 
a ‘‘picked-up” boy. However, the 
pit was satisfied, and celebrated its 
victory with three times three cheers 
and a “tiger.” The pittites were 
concerned for general principles, not 
for particular boys. 

On these benefit nights the strange 
occupants of the front seats of the pit 
had an original method of making 
room for a friend who happened to be 
belated. He was passed clean over 
the heads of the pittites until he reach- 
ed the middle of the row where his 
chums were seated. Then he drop- 
ped down in the centre, and his friend 
squeezed outward to make room for 
him, thus unseating the ‘‘end men.” 
The displaced in their turn would go 
to the back of the pit, mount a bench, 
and getting its occupants to give them 
a good ‘‘send-off,” throw themselves 
forward on the heads of those in front. 
It was the interest of these to help 
them on, and they did so with a will. 
Thus the end men were again unseated, 
and thus the process was kept up ad 
libitum between the acts. 

During the Christmas holidays the 
younger gentlemen of the Olympic 
company were occasionally given to 
festivity. On the nights immediately 
preceding the festival, they sometimes 
went a little too near the bottom of 
the wassail bowl. I have seen, on 
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such a night, one of these festive gen- 
tlemen playing a part in the ‘‘En- 
chanted Isle” with. nis arm in a sling, 
and another with a patch over his left 
eye. 

Once during those merry Christmas 
times a popular light comedian gave 
unmistakable evidence that he was 
neither pagan nor Jew. He was full 
of ‘‘ gags.” John Nickinson was play- 
ing a grave part—a Puritan soldier. 
As he entered the comedian greeted 
him with— 

*¢ Well, old hoss !” 

Mr. Nickinson stared at him in 
sheer astonishment. The salutation 
was so different from what he should 
have received that grave and dignified 
Nickinson—a thorough, conscientious 
artist if ever there was one—lost his 
balance for a moment; but he soon re- 
gained it. Casting upon the hilarious 
light comedian a look more of pity 
than of anger, he said: 

‘* Well, young donkey !” 

The house honored Nickinson with 
a triple round of applause. The light 
comedian looked rather foolish. He 
attempted no more jokes that night. 

The patrons of the Olympic pardon- 
ed these slight aberrations of their 
favorites during the holidays. Indeed, 
they rather enjoyed them. They felt 
that the actors had worked faithfully 
for their amusement during a whole 
year, and were entitled to a merry 
Christmas. But the holidays passed, 
the audience of the Olympic was not 
to be fooled with. A light comedian, 
whose name I refrain from giving, 
as he has played his part, and his hour 
upon the stage is over—this actor, I 
say, once indulged in a little indelicate 
by-play toward one of the ladies of 
the company. The hiss he received 
caused him to open his eyes. He did 
not afterward try such means to raise 
& laugh. 

Mr. Mitchell was celebrated for his 
performance of ‘‘ Jem Baggs ” and the 
‘* Wandering Minstrel.” I think he 
was the original performer of the char- 
acter in this country—‘‘the creator 
of the réle,”’ I believe, it is termed in 
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these French adaptation days. His 
‘*make-up ” was admirable. The cos- 
tume was perfect. There was tradi- 
tion in the pit that he had bought the 
tattered suit of clothes from a veritable 
wandering minstrel in England. We 
generally accept as the type of a char- 
acter the first actor we see play it— 
especially if he be an artist of un- 
doubted abiiity, as Mr. Mitchell was. 
In this character only, of all I ever 
saw him play, did I think that Burton 
did not quite fill my anticipations. 

Mr. Mitchell possessed in common 
with Mr. Burton the faculty of mak- 
ing a great deal out of a very smail 
part. As a notable instance I may 
mention his acting as the ‘‘second 
brigand” in ‘‘Fra Diavolo. In the 
undressing scene of ‘* Zerlina” he was 
truly comic. There is really nothing 
in the part, yet he made it the part of 
the piece—as far as acting was con- 
cerned—as Mr. Burton did of the im- 
mortal ‘‘ Toodles.” 

We had quite a good orchestra at 
the Olympic. The leader was named 
Wolf. The audience knew most of 
the pieces by their numbers, If they 
wished any particular picce played, 
they called for No. 4 or No. 8, as the 
case might be. I remember that No. 
5 was a great favorite. It was a very 
pretty, well-arranged set of quadrilles. 
‘*Old Wolf” was not always pleased 
when he had to break off in the mid- 
dle of one of his own selections to 
play the favorite No. 5. If he was 
too slow in complying with the re- 
quest, they made him play the desired 
piece twice. 

Mr. Thomas Baker, the prompter, at 
the Olympic, should not be forgotten 
in any mention of the old theatre. 
‘‘Tom Baker” wrote a great many 
pieces de circonstance, burlesques, etc., 
which afforded us much amusement, 
He was the author of that eminently 
successful, if not very classical dra- 
matic effort, ‘‘A Glance at New 
York.” The character of ‘‘ Mose” in 
Mr. Baker’s play was a precious trow- 
vaille for Mr. Chanfrau. It enabled 
him to make a reputation. 
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After the closing of the little Olym- 
pie I became a regular attendant at 
Burton’s old theatre in Chambers 
street. I patronized the family circle 
about twice a week. In addition, I al- 
ways went on “first nights ” and benc- 
fits. 

The best English comedy company 
in this country at the time—or perhaps 
at any time, before or since—was then 
playing in Chambers street. It com 
prised such actors as Mr. John Brough- 
am, then stage manager; W. R. Blake, 
inimitable in the old English comedies, 
in such parts as ‘Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute,” ‘‘ Sir Peter Teazle,” ‘‘ Sir Robert 
Bramble,” etc. ; T. B. Johnston, a cap- 
ital low comedian; Raymond, the 
great ‘‘ Toots” of this establishment; 
Mr. C. W. Clarke, Mr. Bland, ete. 
After Mr. Clarke’s withdrawal, Mr. 
Lester Wallack and Mr. George Jor- 
dan were added to the company, a de- 
cided gain. The ladies were Mrs. 
Russell (afterward Mrs. Hoey), Mrs. 
Vernon, Mrs. Hughes, Mrs. Skerrett, 
Mrs. Brougham, Miss Hill (afterward 
Mrs. Burton), and Miss Lizzie Weston 
(afterward Mrs. Davenport, and since 
Mrs. Charles Matthews). 

The orchestra at Burton’s was well 
conducted by Mr. George Loder. That 
excellent leader surpassed orchestras 
with much greater musical force at 
their command. He did wonders 
with the number cf instruments at his 
disposal, and his orchestra ranked 
next to that of Max Maretzek at the 
Italian opera. 

At this house the *‘ Serious Family ” 
was first produced in the United States. 
Burton immediately made the charac- 
ter of ‘‘Aminadab Sleek” his own. 
Mr. Brougham made a good, genial, 
gentlemanly ‘‘Captain Murphy Ma- 
guire.” Mrs. Hughes was excellent 
as ‘* Lady Sowerby Creamly.” Mr. C. 
W. Clarke played ‘‘ Charles Torrens ” 
fairly, though in my opinion he was 
in this, as in every réle he played, a 
little ‘‘ stiffish.” 

The mere mention of the Chambers 
street Theatre, of the name of Burton, 
brings the immortal ‘* Toodles” to the 
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mind’s eye. Burton’s wonderful act- 
ing as ‘‘Mr. Toodles” made a stu- 
pid, badly constructed piece an im- 
mense success. Who had not seen 
‘*Burton and Toodles” had _ seen 
nothing. One night a week—Monday 
night, if I recollect rightly—was set 
apart as a regular ‘‘ Toodles night.” 
Who that had the good fortune to see 
him, can ever forget the wonderful 
gradations of the famous drunken 
scene? I have seen imitations of Bur- 
ton in the ‘*Toodles” by actors who 
achieved a fair amount of popularity, 
but the very best of them was a very 
weak imitation indeed. 

Burtcn seemed to have a special 
face and a special voice for every char- 
acter he played. He never let the 
shades of one run into the other. The 
sour-visaged, irascible, impulsive ‘‘ Eb- 
enezer Sudden,” in the ‘‘ Breach of 
Promise”; the rosy, apple-faced, volu- 
ble, self-satisfied ‘‘ Dr. Ollapod,” in the 
‘Poor Gentleman,” were as different 
in everything as if they were played 
by different men. They were perfect 
transformations; there was no trace of 
the personality of Burton. 

On ‘‘ Toodles nights” the rural dis- 
tricts were well represented. It hap- 
pened occasionally that some extraor- 
dinarily unsophisticated rustic was 
present. Burton had a wonderful in- 
stinct for finding out such an auditor. 
When he found him he ‘‘ played right 
at him,” as the phrase went. Thus a 
double comic treat was afforded the 
habitués. 

I have enjoyed myself vastly at 
times in watching the faces of the 
spectators instead of these of the ac- 
tors. This was especially amusing 
when such a piece as ‘‘Crimson 
Crimes” was playing, in which Bur- 
ton made such wonderful facial play 
as Ihave never seen equalled by any 
other comedian. You could see each 
change of countenance repeated on the 
faces of the spectators as if multiplied 
by a thousand mirrors. 

When he played a broadly comical 
or farcical part Burton gave himself a 
good deal of license. He was full of 
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‘‘gags.” But when he had a rdle 
worthy of him, when he had to delin- 
eate the scrious side, the pathetic 
phases of a comic character, then he 
‘* came down to his work,” stuck faith- 
fully to the text, and presented his au- 
ditors with an artistic treat of the 
rarest excellence. One of the most 
finished specimens of acting of its 
kind I ever saw was given by Bur- 
ton in the character of a crusty octo- 
genarian Spanish nobleman in one of 
the old English comedies. 

Burton’s ‘*Captain Cuttle” was a 
great triumph. I was full of ‘‘ Dombey 
and Son” when I saw him play that 
illustrious mariner of England. His 
rendering of it was all that I could im- 
agine or desire. No one who ever saw 
it will forget the scene with ‘‘ Flor- 
ence”: 

**Cheer up, lady lass ! He’s drownd- 
ed, ain’t he?” 

In ‘‘ Dombey and Son” Burton was 
ably assisted by the artists who played 
some of the more prominent characters 
of the piece. Mrs. Vernon made an 
admirable ‘‘ Mrs. Skewton,” Mrs. John 
Brougham an excellent ‘‘ Susan Nip- 
per,” and Mr. Raymond as ‘‘ Toots” 
was simply ‘‘Toots” himself. So 
thoroughly did this artist identify him- 
self with this character, so often did 
he play it during the almost intermin- 
able run of ‘‘ Dombey,” that it seem- 
ed to have become to him a second na- 
ture, and undoubtedly impaired his 
versatility. His characters afterward 
had always a flavor of ‘‘ Toots” in 
them. Miss Hill made a good ‘ Flor- 
ence.” Mr. Brougham was both ‘ Joe 
Bagstock ” and ‘‘ Jack Bunsby.” The 
other parts, though all creditably fill- 
ed, had not the cachet of striking ex- 
cellence, and need not be noticed. 

A version of ‘‘ David Copperfield ” 
was very successful at this house. Bur- 
ton was ‘‘ Wilkins Micawber.” To 
say that he made the part his own, 
in this country at least, it is only nec- 
essary to say that he played it. In 
many of the scenes he was inimitable. 
The only defect in his ‘‘ make-up” 
was that it might be considered a little 
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too ‘‘seedy.” In the same way it 
might be objected that he at times 
made the character unnecessarily low. 
This was a fault he was occasionally 
guilty of when he allowed the mad 
spirit of fun to run away with him. 
The supper scene was very good; but 
at the breaking up of the feast, when 
the other convives had turned their 
backs upon the table, he swept all the 
cigars that were left into his napless 
old hat. It had an inexpressibly mean 
look. I do not think ‘* Micawber” 
Was mean enough to doit. But Bur- 
ton was very prone to exaggerate mean- 
ness in his characters. Sometimes he 
seemed to feel a savage satisfaction in 
making the individual member of the 
genus homo he was portraying intense- 
ly, exquisitely mean. Was it a spite- 
ful satire on his kind, whom, accord- 
ing to the gossip of the auditorium, 
he by no means loved ? 

The perfect part of the piece, how- 
ever, was that of ‘* Uriah Heep,” by 
Mr. T. B. Johnston, a truly good art- 
ist, who deserved more fame than he 
achieved. Could Dickens by some 
psychological power over an actor 
cause him to play the part exactly as 
the author conceived the character, I 
do not think the actor thus inspired 
could have surpassed Mr. Johnston. 
When I read ‘‘David Copperfield ” 
nowadays ‘‘ Heep” always appears to 
my mind’s eye as Johnston looked in 
the character. How ‘’umble” he 
was ! 

Mr. W. R. Blake—‘‘ Old Blake "— 
was a good ‘‘ Old Peggotty.” He play- 
ed well whatever he undertook, even 
the characters entirely out of his line. 
Mrs. Hughes was an excellent ‘‘ Betsy 
Trotwood,” Mrs. Russell a good ‘* Rosa 
Dartle,” Mr. George Jordan a very 
pleasing, natural ‘‘ David,” and Mr. 
John Lester a good-looking, but rather 
too ‘‘stagey ‘* Steerforth.” 

Burton and Brougham, the ‘‘ busy 
B's,” made a good deal of uproarious 
fun in Chambers street. Brougham’s 
‘* speeches” in response to calls be- 
fore the curtain were a source of great 
enjoyment to the frequenters of the 
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old theatre, who were fond of a good 
hearty laugh now and then. They 
were very rambling, disjointed orator- 
ical efforts; but they never failed to 
produce the intended result—a general 
laugh, under cover of which Mr. 
Brougham made his bow and disap- 
peared behind the curtain. 

It frequenily happened, by accident 
or design, that Burton and Brougham, 
being called out together, simultane- 
ously emerged from different sides of 
the curtain. Then there was a keen 
encounter of wits, hailed by uproari- 
ous laughter in the house. Brougham 
would endeavor to speak; Burton 
would interrupt him, and finally, using 
the nasal whine of ‘‘ Aminadab Sleek,” 
appeal to the audience not to hear the 
wicked Brougham. 

‘**Don’t listen to him! He plays in 
the theayter ! And he’s an Irishman! !” 

Burton was very fond of a little vul- 
garity occasionally. In ‘* She Stoops 
to Conquer,” when (as ‘‘ Tony Lump- 
kin”) he led ‘‘ Mrs. Hardcastle” on 
the wild-goose chase after ‘‘ Constance 
Neville’ and her lover, round and 
round the stage, he stopped her sud- 
denly, and raising his foot as if to 
avoid stepping on something unplea- 
sant, cried : 


“‘Oh, take care, mammy! The 
cows have been here! The nasty crea- 
tures |” 


He was fond of letting off a good 
round oath too when occasion pre- 
sented itself. He was by no means 
chary of ‘‘damns.”’ His audience tol- 
erated this as an eccentricity of genius. 
It would not do for any one but Bur- 
ton to indulge so freely in profanity 
before the Chambers street audience. 
Mr. Brougham, who was very popular, 
might perhaps have ventured some- 
thing in that way; but I have never 
known him to pass the boundary of 
good taste in that regard. 

When Mr. Brougham left Burton’s 
theatre it was whispered before the 
curtain that Mr. Burton had no very 
friendly feelings toward his old asso- 
ciate. The frequenters of the theatre 
were very fond of Brougham. They 
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gave the palm of genius to Burton, but 
they loved Brougham as a man. Some 
time after Brougham’s withdrawal 
from the Chambers street company, a 
farewell benefit was given to Mrs. Rus- 
sell, who was to appear for the second 
time in the character of ‘* Tie Wife,” 
as Mrs. Hoey; and retiring from the 
stage to devote herself to domestic life. 
The play was ‘*John Bull”; Mr. Bur- 
ton as ‘‘ Job Thornbury,” Mr. Brough- 
am as ‘‘Denis Bulgruddery.” The 
house was crowded from the footlights 
to the dome. Mr. Brougham’s appear- 
ance on the stage was the signal for a 
perfect ovation. He was hailed with 
cheer after cheer. When Burton came 
on, and the two actors stood face to 
face, the cry went forth: 

‘*Shake hands! Shake hands!” 

Burton tried to go on with his part; 
but he was interrupted by a repetition 
of the cries. The actors stood silent, 
but the uproar in the house continued. 
Mr. Brougham then came forward, and 
characteristically spitting on his hand, 
held it forth to Burton, saying: 

‘*Dhrop it there !” 

Burton hung back and looked stern- 
ly at the audience. The cries of 
‘*Shake hands” redoubled. Burton 
saw that the house was determined to 
be obeyed, and he at last gave his 
hand—not with the very best grace. 
Brougham shock it with a will, amid 
the enthusiastic cheers of the specta- 
tors. The play went on. Burton was 
in no humor for gagging that evening. 
He played his part admirably, stuck to 
the text, and indulged in no fooling. 
When the curtain fell on the piece 
Brougham was the first called out. 
He made one of his characteristic 
speeches, gave vent to his emotions on 
moving again among the ‘old famil- 
iar scenes,” and retired from the stage 
amid shouts of laughter and applause. 
Burton was then called out. It was 
some time before he answered the call. 
He evidently did not relish a compli- 
ment en second. At last he appeared 
before the curtain. He moved with a 
stern dignity which did not fail to im- 
press his audience. He bowed stiffly, 
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and was about to withdraw immedi- 
ately, when he was stopped by calls 
for a speech. In response to these 
calls he alluded to the separation be- 
tween Mr. Brougham and himself. 
Mr. Brougham, he said, had thought 
he could do better ‘‘ on his own hook,” 
and had a perfect right to try. He 
had heard with regret that Mr. 
Brougham had gone off the track a lit- 
tle, but he hoped he should not burst 
his boiler, ete. Afterward Mrs. Rus- 
sell was led before the curtain to make 
her adieux to the audience. A ring 
was presented to her by Mr. Burton, 
who made a very touching presenta- 
tion speech, and amid cheers and way- 
ing of pocket-handkerchiefs, the actress 
bade farewell to the stage for a time. 

That was an historic night. In the 
course of a rather nomadic life I have 
occasionally met on the plains of the 
far West, in the beautiful valleys of 
the Indian Territory, on the llanos of 
New Mexico, some lady or gentleman 
who was in the old Chambers street 
theatre on the never-to-be-forgotten 
occasion. Our presence there and 
then was a magic bond between us. 
It made us old friends in the first half 
hour of our acquaintance. 

The last time I saw Mr. Brougham 
and Mr. Burton play together was at 
Niblo’s. It was on the occasion of a 
benefit to Mme. Ponisi. The play was 
““The Serious Family.” It was pro- 
duced with as nearly as possible the 
original cast. Burton was ‘‘ Amina- 
dab Sleek,” Brougham, ‘‘ Captain Mur- 
phy Maguire”; C. W. Clarke, ‘* Charles 
Torrens”; Mrs. Hughes, ‘* Lady Sower- 
by Creamly,” ete. 

The Chambers street people were 
present in great force. The old favor- 
ites were rapturously received. But 
Brougham was distinguished among 
them all by the fervor of his welcome. 
Elated by his reception probably, he 
was in high humor, and began ‘“ gag- 
ging” early in the piece. At the close 
of the scene where ‘‘ Sleek ” asks for a 
contribution to the fund for providing 
every man, woman, and child of an In- 
dian tribe with a small-toothed comb 
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and a moral pocket-handkerchief, 
Brougham went back toward the cen- 
tre door as if tomake anexit. Burton 
remained standing at the footlights, 
facing the audience. 

Burton (dropping the sleek tone, 
calls:) Pat ! 

Brougham moves on, paying no at- 
tention. 


Burton. Pat! (Impatiecntly) I say, 
Pat ! 

Brougham. beg your pardon. Did 
you call ? 


Burton. Yes, Pat, I did call. 


Brougham. My name is not Pat, sir. 

Burton. What the devil is your 
name then ? 

Brougham. Maguire, sir—Murphy 
Maguire. 


Burton (with a contemptuous grow}). 
H’m! J knew it was some d—d poiato 
name ! 

Burton had the best of the ‘‘gag- 
ging.” But Brougham was a person- 
al favorite, and again on that evening 
he received the compliment of the first 
call before the curtain. Burton was 
called out second. He did not appear. 
The audience called and called, but 
Burton would not come. At length 
Mr. Brougham came before the cur- 
tain. He was requested by the man- 
ager to say that Mr. Burton had left 
the theatre immediately after the close 
of the comedy. 

An amusing incident connected 
with the performance of the ‘‘ Wan- 
dering Minstrel” presents itself to my 
memory here, The piece had a very 
great run. Mitchell had passed from 
the stage, and Burton now was with- 
out a superior, nay, even a rival, in 
the character of ‘‘Jem Baggs.” He 
introduced in his part the song of 
‘‘Villikins and his Dinah,” and sang 
it night after night with immense suc- 
cess—generally double and some- 
times a triple encore. On the night 
in question he stopped suddenly after 
the first verse. Then he went to the 
prompter’s side, and had a short but 
seemingly animated conversation with 
that gentleman. He returned to the 
footlights and said: 
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‘*Ladies and gentleman: I regret to 
say there’s a hole in the ballad! I 
have sung that song so often that I 
have forgotten it. A copy was sup- 
posed to be unnecessary, and there is 
not one in the house.” 

The great comedian’s sudden and 
unusual defect of memory was hon- 
ored by round after round of ap- 
plause. 

I was at Brougham’s Lyceum (after- 
ward Wallack’s old theatre) one night 
when, in consequence of some unusual 
excitement outside—some celebration 
or torchlight procession—the audience 
did not number above fifty or sixty. 
The farce of the ‘‘Omnibus” was 
played, with Brougham as ‘‘ Pat Roo- 
ney.” During the performance the 
gas went out. Mr. Brougham came 
on the stage carrying a candle, which 
merely served to give us a better idea 
of the darkness. Some wag in the 
third tier cried out: 

“Mr. Brougham, sing us ‘ The light 
of other days is faded.’” 

‘*Ah, my friend,” said Brougham, 
after several ineffectual efforts to 
light the footlights with his candle— 
‘‘ah, my friend, this is a proceeding 
we can’t make light of !” 

Subsequently the gas shone again, 
and the farce went on. When the 
poison is supposed to be producing its 
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fatal effect, and ‘‘ Pat” lays himself 
down to die, Brougham said: 

**Well, I'm goin’ now. Jf I owe 
anybody anything, I forgive ’em!” 

I need not say that the faithful fifty 
enjoyed themselves heartily. 

After the closing of Burton’s old 
theatre the ‘‘sct” I used to go there 
with were left theatrically houseless 
and homeless. The excellent stock 
company was broken up and scattered 
through half a dozen theatres. Some 
of the Chambers street stock actors 
shone forth as ‘‘stars.” Go where we 
wouid, we had to be contented with a 
fractional part of the talent we night- 
ly enjoyed in Chambers street. We 
tried Wallack’s; we tried Niblo’s; we 
tried Laura Keene’s, But nowhere 
could we find the completeness, the 
fulness, the ripe, satisfying general 
talent of the old Chambers street com- 
edy company. 

Our play-going occupation was gone. 
For a time we wandered from house to 
house like perturbed spirits. After a 
short interval of flirtation with Specta- 
cle and the Ballet, we at last found 
refuge in the glorious strains of Bellini 
and Donizetti at the Italian opera in 
Fourteenth street. Thereafter we vis- 
ited the theatres rarely except on first 
nights, or when some unusual attrac- 
tion was presented. 

JoHN THORNBURY. 
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ER smiles are temper’d by her sighs, 
Her garb scarce veils her glory; 
The tender glamour of her eyes 
Enshrines her and her story ! 


No greenling girl, nor spinster tart, 
She's all things that become her: 

Her life, her beauty, and her heart 
Are in their Indian summer | 


W. C. 














A PLEA FOR A PATRIOT, 





T this time, when the people of 

the United States are so uni- 
versally engaged in the celebration of 
centennial anniversaries, and each in- 
dividual seems interested in some work 
of national glorification, the mere men- 
tion of a Revolutionary patriot or bat- 
tlefield is sufficient to awaken enthu- 
siasm. The illustrious names, oftenest 
recalled in days past by Fourth of July 
orators and ‘‘stump” speakers, may 
now be heard repeated in the daily 
conversations of old and young. His- 
torians are relating anew the victories 
and defeats in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, and biographers are recounting 
the heroic deeds of individuals who 
were foremost in that great struggle 
forliberty. The ‘‘ centennial ” writers, 
however, have seemingly overlooked 
one name in the immortal list—a name 
once honored and beloved by a grate- 
ful people, and identified with the ear- 
liest movements toward American inde- 
pendence. Let us look back a century, 
and review the services of a man of 
genius, a philanthropist, and compat- 
riot of Washington and the other mil- 
itary leaders and statesmen of the time. 
To Benjamin Franklin belongs the 
honor of introducing to America the 
most celebrated of the foreign patriots 
who took a part in the Revolution— 
among the number being Lafayette, 
Kosciusko, Pulaski, and the subject of 
this sketch. While Dr. Franklin was 
in London, in 1774, he was introduced 
to a comparatively young man, lately 
from Sussex, who had been successive- 
ly teacher, excise officer, and bankrupt 
merchant, and who was a writer of 
some promise, and friend of Oliver 
Goldsmith. The object of his stay in 
London was to engage, if possible, in 
some new enterprise more befitting 
his tastes and worthy of his labor. 
His easy and graceful manners, his 
full, brilliant eyes, and his fascinating 
conversation had their effect upon Dr. 


Franklin, who at once interested him- 
self in his new acquaintance. It is 
likely that the young man’s political 
views had much to do with this imme- 
diate friendship, for, unlike other Eng- 
lishmen, he was a decided anti-mon- 
archist, and exhibited a lively sympa- 
thy for the American colonies. Dur- 
ing an interview at Franklin's rooms 
the Doctor recommended his visitor to 
try his fortunes in the new world. 
This advice was favorably considered 
at the outset, and on October 1, 1774, 
he sailed for America, carrying with 
him recommendatory letters from Dr. 
Franklin to friends in Philadelphia. 


One of these letters, addressed to } 


Richard Bache (Franklin’s son-in-law) 
contained the following: 

‘*The bearer is very well recom- 
mended to me as an ingenious, worthy 
young man. He goes to Pennsylvania 
with a view of settling there. I re- 
quest you to give him your best advice 
and countenance, as he is quite a 
stranger there. If you can put him in 
a way of obtaining employment as a 
clerk, or assistant tutor in a school, or 
assistant surveyor (of all which I think 
him very capable), so that he may pro- 
cure a subsistence at least, till he can 
make acquaiutance and obtain a knowl- 
edge of the country, you will do well, 
and much oblige your affectionate 
father.” 

The English ‘‘ emigrant” arrived in 
Philadelphia about December 1, and 
was warmly welcomed by Franklin’s 
friends, who introduced him to tho 
men of letters and political leaders in 
the city. His literary abilities becom- 
ing known, he was engaged, in Feb- 
ruary, 1775, to conduct the ‘‘ Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine,” the publication of 
which had just been commenced at 
Philadelphia. In a letter to Dr. 
Franklin, dated March 4, he thus al- 
luded to his editorial connection: 

‘*A printer and bookseller here, a 
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man of reputation and property, Rob- 
ert Aitkin, has lately attempted a mag- 
azine, but having little or no turn that 
way himself, he has applied to me for 
assistance. He had not above six 
hundred subscribers when I first as- 
sisted him, but now (for some reason) 
we have upward of fifteen hundred, 
and the list daily increasing.” 

His duties and associations tended 
to speedily ‘‘Americanize” him, and 
he entered heart and soul into the 
all-absorbing questions of the hour. 
He furnished an article for Brad- 
ford’s ‘‘ Journal,” entitled ‘‘ Serious 
Thoughts,” in which he predicted that 
the Almighty would finally separate 
America from Britain, and expressed 
the hope that when the separation was 
accomplished ‘‘ our first gratitude may 
be shown by an act of continental leg- 
islation which shall put a stop to the 
importation of negroes, soften the 
hard fate of those already here, and in 
time procure their freedom.” A mon- 
ody on the death of General Wolfe, 
and ‘‘ Reflections on the Death of Lord 
Clive,” published in the ‘* Pennsylva- 
nia Magazine,” were from the pen of 
its new editor. In the July number 
appeared the ‘‘Liberty Tree,” which 
immediately became popular, being 
recited and sung at many revolution- 
ary gatherings throughout the coun- 
try. Lossing quotes from it in his 
‘*United States.” Though possessing 
a certain crudeness, common to nearly 
all the ballads of the period, it will 
compare favorably with any, and de- 
serves a republication: 

LIBERTY TREE. 


In a chariot of light from the regions of day 
The Goddess of Liberty came ; 
Unnumbered celestials directed the way, 
‘And hither conducted the dame. 
A fair budding branch she brought down from 
above 
Toa nation who prayed to be free— 
Transplanted to earth, this rare pledge of her 
love 
She christened the ‘‘ Liberty Tree.” 


This celestial exotic struck deep in the ground. 
Like a native it flourished and bore. 

The fame of its fruit caused the nations around 
To seek out this peaceable shore. 

Unmindful of names or distinctions, they came, 
For freemen like brothers agree. 
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With one spirit endued, they one friendship 
pursued, 
And their temple was ‘‘ Liberty Tree." 


Beneath this fair tree, like the patriarchs of old, 
Their bread in contentment they ate ; 

Unvexed with the troubles of silver and gold, 
The cares of the proud and the great. 

With timber and tar they old England supplied, 
And supported her power on the sea— 

Her battles they fought, without getting a groat, 
For the honor of ‘“‘ Liberty Tree.” 


But hear, O ye brave (‘tis a tale most profane), 
How all the tyrannical powers, 

Kings, commons, and lords, are uniting amain 
To cut down this guardian of ours. 

From the North to the South blow the trumpet 

to arms-— 

Through the land let the dire tidings flee- 

Let the far and the near all unite, with a cheer, 
In defence of our “ Liberty Tree.” 


In the fall of 1775, John Adams, 
Benjamin Rush, Benjamin Franklin, 
and George Washington assembled at 
Franklin’s house in Philadelphia, to 
read the terrible dispatches of the 
week. This done, they pause in 
gloom and silence. Presently Franklin 
speaks: ‘* What,” he asks, ‘‘is to be 
the end of all this? Is it to obtain 
justice of Great Britain, to change the 
ministry, to soften a tax? Or is it 
for ”* he paused; the word IJnde- 
pendence yet choked the bravest throat 
that sought to utter it. At this moment 
the young editor enters. He well 
knows the cause of the -prevailing 
gloom, and breaks the deep silence 
thus: ‘* These States of America must 
be independent of England! That is 
the only solution of this question.” 
They all rise to their feet in astonish- 
ment. He goes on; his eyes light up 
as he paints the glorious destiny which 
America, considering her vast re- 
sources, ought to achieve, and adjures 
them to lend their influence to rescue 
the Western Continent from the ab- 
surd, unnatural, and unprogressive 
predicament of being governed by a 
small island three thousand miles away. 

Washington came near to the speak- 
er the instant he closed his lips, and 
clasping his hands, besought him to 
present these views to the people in a 
book. From this room—the real 
birthplace of Independence—the in- 
spired author went direct to his office, 
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seized his pen, lost sight of every other 
object, and early in January, 1776, a 
book, which brought both people and 
leaders face to face with the work they 
had to accomplish, was sent forth 
upon its mission. 

‘*That book,” said Dr. Rush, ‘‘ burst 
forth from the press with an effect 
that has been rarely produced by types 
and paper in any age or country.” 
‘*Have you seen the new pamphlet ?” 
asked Major-General Lee, in a letter 
to Washington. ‘‘I never saw sucha 
masterly, irresistible performance. It 
will, if I mistake not, in concurrence 
with the transcendent folly and wick- 
edness of the ministry, give the coup 
de grace to Great Britain. In short, I 
own myself convinced by the argu- 
ments of the necessity of separation.” 
Said General Washington, in a letter 
to Joseph Reed: ‘‘A few more such 
flaming arguments as were exhibited 
at Falmouth and Norfolk, added to 
the sound doctrine and unanswerable 
reasoning contained in the pamphlet, 
will not leave numbers at a loss to de- 
cide on the propriety of a separation.” 
‘*No writer,” said Thomas Jefferson, 
‘*has produced anything exceeding it 
in ease and familiarity of style, in per- 
spicuity of expression, happiness of clu- 
cidation, and in simple and unassuming 
language.” Mr. Randall (Jefferson's 
biographer) wrote: ‘‘ A more effective 
popular appeal never went to the bo- 
soms of a nation. Its tone, its man- 
ner, its Biblical allusions, its avoidance 
of all openly impassioned appeals to 
feeling, and its unanswerable argu- 
ments, were exquisitely adapted to the 
great audience to which it was ad- 
dressed; and calm investigation will 
satisfy the historical student that its 
effect in preparing the popular mind 
for the Declaration of Independence 
exceeded that of any other puper, 
speech, or document made to favor it, 
and it would scarcely be exaggeration 
to add, than all other such means put 
together.” John Adams in a letter to 
his wife, enclosing one of the pam- 
phiets, wrote: ‘‘The writer and the 
author of ‘The Forester’ [a sketch 
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greatly admired by Mrs. A.] are one 
and the same person, about two years 
ago from England, a man who has 
genius in his eyes.” Before it became 
generally known who was the author, 
it was by some attributed to Dr. Frank- 
lin; others iusisted that it was by that 
elegant writer of English John Adams, 
‘It has been quite generally propa- 
gated through the continent,” said 
Mr. Adams, ‘*‘that I wrote this pam- 
phlet. Icould not have written any- 
thing in so original and striking a 
style.” 

What was this wonderful book—so 
complimented and extolled by such 
illustrious critics—so potent in turn- 
ing the scales of a nation’s destiny ? 
Who was the author ? 

The book was entitled ‘‘Common 
Sense.” The author was Thomas 
Paine. 

‘**“Common Sense,” although con- 
taining sentiments afterward incor- 
porated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, a brief plan of the republic, 
and some of the outlines of the Con- 
stitution, is nevertheless but little 
known to the readers of to day. 

Shortly after the Declaration of In- 
dependence, Congress recommended 
the enlistment of a force of ten thou- 
sand men from Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Maryland, to be called the 
‘*Flying Camp,” for gencral service, 
as circumstances required. Thomas 
Paine volunteered into Gencral Rober- 
deau’s division of the new troops, and 
served under that officer, in the dif- 
ferent capacities of soldicr, secretary, 
and aide, until the command was dis- 
charged. 

Unlike many others of the ‘‘ Flying 
Camp,” he immediately sought another 
place in the army, and at Fort Lee 
was appointed aide-de-camp to Gencral 
Greene. The brief stay at that fort 
grew peculiarly enjoyable and full of 
interest as the acquaintance between 
commander and subordinate officers 
ripened into warm friendship. Gen- 
eral Greene, in a letter to his wife, 
thus pleasantly mentioned some of his 
companions in the fort: ‘‘ Major Blod- 
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get is quite fat, and laughs all day. 
‘Common Sense’ (Paine) and ‘ Colonel 
Snarl’ (Cornwell)are perpetually wrang- 
ling about mathematical problems.” 
During the battle at Fort Washing- 
ton, while Generals Washington, 
Greene, Putnam, Mercer, and Knox, 
accompanicd by Paine, were on the 
way from Fort Lee to the scene of ac- 
tion, the entire party narrowly es- 
caped capture. The spot where they 
halted to observe the movements of 
the troops was, fifteen minutes later, 
in the hands of the British; and from 
another point the American officers 
were soon forced to see the white flag 
displayed by the besieged. The fall 
of Fort Washington was soon followed 
by the evacuation of Fort Lee, the im- 
portance of this post depending upon 
communication with the former. 
Paine’s services in the army were 
much appreciated by the officers with 
whom he served; yet he never regard- 
ed himself a soldier in a physical sense. 
With him the sword was ever turned 
to a pen, and his gifts as a writer en- 
abled him to simplify and lessen works 
of as great importance as any in war— 
the framing of papers and documents, 
the opening and closing of correspon- 
dence, and the production of whatever 
in ‘‘army literature’? demanded com- 
bined judgment, tact, and diplomacy. 
Upon the retreat from Fort Lee 
Paine commenced writing, at Newark, 
the first number of ‘*The Crisis” (be- 
ginning with the oft-quoted words, 
‘*These are the times that try men’s 
souls’’), and continued at every point 
where the army stopped. The pam- 
phlet was printed at Philadelphia, and 
first appeared December 19, 1776. Its 
publication was most opportune. The 
American army had been defeated on 
Long Island, and driven from Forts 
Washington and Lee; the troops, dis- 
heartened, almost naked, and half 
starved, were demoralized, and deser- 
tions from what was believed a hope- 
less cause were frequent. But ‘‘The 
Crisis” aroused the drooping ardor of 
both people and soldiery. Washing- 
ton ordered it read at the head of 
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every regiment; the soldiers perused it 
by the light of camp fires; militiamen, 
who had been straggling and hiding 
away from the army, managed to ob- 
tain copies, and suddenly began to re- 
port for duty. The electric power of 
that little tract was manifest in the re- 
animated enthusiasm among the troops 
at the battle of Trenton, one week 
from the date of publication. ‘These 
are the times that try men’s souls!” 
was the watchword during the battle, 
and Washington, who never flattered 
any man, acknowledged that the pen 
of Paine was more formidable in the 
fight than the most valiant sword. 
The importance of Paine’s work at this 
time is thus shown by a biographer: 

‘*The American army was dispirit- 
ed; the troops were even brought into 
contempt by their unsoldierlike ap- 
pearance, in contrast with the well- 
clothed, well-fed regulars. The mili- 
tia, whose term of service had expired, 
were retiring in disgust; the army ap- 
peared disbanded. It was Paine’s 
task to reinstate it, to place honor 
where it was deserved, to convert the 
despairing, scemingly degraded sol- 
dier into a warm patriot, and to 
change the feeling of utter hopeless- 
ness to courage and fortitude.” 

‘*The Crisis” was comprised in six- 
teen numbers, which appeared at ir- 
regular intervals until the close of the 
war. Besides the stirring appeals to 
people and troops, the papers really 
constitute an inner history of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, exhibiting the prom- 
inent characters, parties, and military 
movements, as they appeared from an 
internal standpoint. To notice sepa- 
rately the numbers of ‘The Crisis” 
would be to recapitulate the current 
events during 1776-1783. The author’s 
language is in marked contrast to the 
mild, apologetic words of some histo- 
rians, framed to avoid giving offence 
to recent foes. 

The famous ‘‘Number One” of the 
series is best known, but is not abler 
than the subsequent numbers. The 
following is an extract from the second 
number, addressed to Lord Howe: 
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As a military man, your lordship may hold out 
the sword of war, and call it the u/tima ratio 
regum ; the last reason of Kings. We, in return, 
can show you the sword of justice, and cali it ‘he 
best scourge of tyrants. 

“The United States of America" will sound as 
pompously in the world or in history as ‘the 
Kingdom of Great Britain;" the character of 
General Washington will fill a page with as much 
lustre as that of Lord Howe: and the congress 
have as much right to command the king and par- 
liament in London to desist from legislation as 
they or you have to command the congress. 

Had you set your foot into this city [Philadel- 
phia], you would have bestowed estates upon us 
which we never thought of, by bringing forth 
traitors we were unwilling to suspect. But these 
men, you'll say, “ are his majesty'’s most faithful 
subjects ; *’ let that honor, then, be all their for- 
tune, and let his majesty take them to himself. 
I am now thoroughly disgusted with them; they 
live in ungrateful ease, and bend their whole 
minds to mischief. It seems as if God had given 
them over to a spirit of infidelity, and that they 
are open to conviction in no other line but that of 
punishment. 

If ever a nation was mad and foolish, blind to 
its own interest, and bent on its own destruction, 
it is Britain. There are such things as national 
sins, and though the punishment of individuals 
may be reserved to another world, national pun- 
ishment can only be inflicted in this world. Brit- 
ain, as a nation, is, in my inmost belief, the great- 
est and most ungrateful offender against God on 
the face of the whole earth. 

Our independence, with God's blessing, we will 
maintain against all the world; but as we wish 
to avoid evil ourselves, we wish not to inflict it on 
others. A lasting, independent peace is 
my wish, end, and aim ; and to accomplish that, 
I pray God the Americans may never be defeated, 
and I trust while they have good officers, and are 
well commanded, and willing to be commanded, 
that they never will be. 


From Number Three : 


The principal arguments in favor of indepen- 
dence may be comprehended under the four fol- 
lowing heads : 

1. The natural right of the continent to inde- 
pendence. 

2. Her interest in being independent. 

3. The necessity; and 

4. The moral advantages arising therefrom. 

The natural rizht of the continent to indepen- 
dence is a point which was never yet called in 
question. It will not even admit of a debate. 
To deny such a right would be a kind of atheism 
against nature; and the best answer to such an 
objection would be, “‘ The fool hath said in his 
heart, There is no God.” 


From Number Five, ‘‘To Gen. Sir 
William Howe” : 


But how, sir, shall we dispose of you? The in- 
vention of a statuary is exhausted, and Sir Wil- 
liam is yet unprovided with a monument. Amer- 
ica is anxious to bestow her funeral favours upon 
you, and wishes todo it in a manner that shall 
distinguish you from all the deceased heroes of 
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the last war. The Egyptian method of embalm- 
ing is not known to the present age, and hiero- 
glyphical pageantry hath outlived the science of 
deciphering it. Some other method, therefore, 
must be thought of to immortalize the new 
knight of the windmill and post. Sir William, 
thanks to his stars, is not oppressed with very 
delicate ideas. He has no ambition of being 
wrapped up and handed about in myrrh, aloes, 
and cassia. It fortunately happens that the sim- 
ple genius of America hath discovered the art of 
preserving bodies, and embellishing them too, 
with much greater frugality than the ancients, 
In balmage, sir, of humble tar, you will be as se- 
cure as Pharaoh, and in a decoration of feathers, 
rival in finery all the mummies of Egypt. 

The battle of Bennington has put a thousand 
prisoners into our hands, with all their arms, 
stores, artillery, and baggage. General Burgoyne 
in two engagements has been defeated ; himself, 
his army, and all that was his and theirs, are now 
ours. Ticonderoga and Independence are retaken, 
and not the shadow of an enemy remains in all 
the northern districts. At this instant we have 
upwards of eleven thousand prisoners, between 
sixty and seventy pieces of brass ordnance, be- 
sides small arms, tents, stores, etc. 

I admire the distribution of laurels around the 
continent. It is the earnest of future union. 
South Carolina has had her day of suffcrings and 
of fame ; and the other Southern States havo ex- 
erted themselves in proportion to the force that 
invaded or insulted them. Toward the close of 
the campaign, in 1776, these Middle States were 
called apon, and did their duty nobly. They 
were witnesses to the almost expiring flame of 
human freedom. It was the close struggle of 
life and death—the line of invisible division : and 
on which the unabated fortitude of a Washington 
prevailed, and saved the spark that has since 
blazed in the north with unrivalled lustre. 

As the blood of the martyrs hath been the seed 
of the Christian church, so the political persecu- 
tions of England will and hath already enriched 
America with industry, experience, union, and 
importance. Before the present era she was a 
mere chaos of uncemented colonies, individually 
exposed to the ravages of the ladiens and the in- 
vasion of any power that Britain should be at war 
with. She had nothing that she could call her 
own. Her felicity depended upon accident. The 
convulsions of Europe might have thrown her 
from one conqueror to another, tili she had been 
the slave of all, and ruined by every one ; for un- 
til she had spirit enough to become her own mas- 
ter, there was no knowing to which master she 
should belong. That period, thank God, is past, 
and she is no longer the dependent, disunited col- 
onies of Britain, but the Independent and United 
States of America, knowing no master but Hea- 
ven and herself. 


The following, from the Eleventh 
Number of the series, are grand words, 
and worthy of the noblest statesman 
of Revolutionary or modern times: 


The union of America is the foundation stone 
of her independence; the rock on which it is 
built ; and is something so sacred in her Constitu- 
tion, that we ought to watch every word we speak 
and every thought, that we injure it not, even by 
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mistake. When a multitude, extended, or rather 
scattered, over a continent in the manner we were, 
mutually agree to form one common centre 
whereon the whole shall move, to accomplish a 
particular purpose, all parts must act together 
and alike, and a stoppage in any one is a stoppage 
of the whole, for a time. 

It is with confederated States as with individ- 
uals in society ; something must be yiclded up 
to make the whole secure. In this view of 
things we gain by what we give, and draw an an- 
nual interest greater than the capital. I ever 
feel myself hurt when I hear the union, that 
great palladium of our liberty and safety, the 
least irreverently spoken of. It is the most sa- 
cred thing in the Constitution of America, and 
that which every man should be most proud and 
tender of. Our citizenship in the United States 
is our national character. Our citizenship in any 
particular State is only our local distinction. By 
the latter we are known at home—by the former 
to the world. Our great title is Americans ; our 
inferior one varies with the place. 


In April, 1777, on motion of John 
Adams, Mr. Paine was clected Secre- 
tary to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. This office he held for about 
two years, his time being very closcly 
occupied in the discharge of his duties. 
In January, 1779, through a misunder- 
standing between him and Congress in 
regard to the validity of Silas Deane’s 
claims, he resigned his secretaryship, 
and in the same year was elected clerk 
to the General Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania. <A letter from General Wash- 
ington was received by the Assembly 
in June, 1780, in which he stated, that 
notwithstanding his confidence in the 
attachment of the army to the cause of 
the country, he feared that their dis- 
tresses would soon cause discontent 
and mutiny in the ranks. This letter 
was read by Paine, as clerk. A writer 
thus describes the scene that followed: 
‘*A despairing silence pervaded the 
hall. At length one of the members 
said that it was in vain to contend any 
longer, and they might as well give 
up first as last. To dissipate the 
gloom, a more cheerful member moved 
an adjournment, which was carried. 
Paine, who knew that the Assem- 
bly had neither money nor credit, felt 
that the voluntary aid of individuals 
could alone be relied upon. He ac- 
cordingly wrote to Blair McClenaghan, 
a merchant of Philadelphia, explain- 
ining the urgency of affairs, and ca- 
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closed in the letter a draft for five 
hundred dollars, the amount due him 
for salary as clerk, as his contribution 
toward a relief fund. McClenaghan 
called a meeting next day and read 
Paine’s letter; a subscription list was 
immediately circulated, and in a short 
time £300,000 Pennsylvania currency 
was collected. With this as a capital, 
the Pennsylvania Bank (afterward ex- 
panded into the Bank of North Amer- 
ica) was established for the relief of 
the Army.” The University of Penn- 
sylvania soon after, as if in recognition 
of Paine’s generosity, conferred upon 
him the degree of Master of Arts. 
Toward the close of the year 1780 
the continental money had become so 
depreciated that it seemed next to im- 
possible to continue the war. Mr. 
Paine, in a letter to Count Vergennes, 
stated undisguisedly the situation, con- 
cluding with the inquiry whether 
France could not, either as a subsidy 
or loan, supply the United States with 
a million sterling and continue that 
amount annually during the war. The 
correspondence becoming known to 
Ralph Izard, member from South Car- 
olina, he presented the project te Con- 
gress. It was immediately acted upon, 
and as Congress deemed it advisable 
to be represented in the matter by an 
officer of the army, Colonel John Lau- 
rens, then aide to Washington, was 
selected as a proper man to attempt 
a negotiation with the French govern- 
ment. Coloncl Laurens wished to de- 
cline in favor of Alexander Hamilton, 
but Congress insisted that he must ac- 
cept the mission. In a conversation 
with Mr. Paine Laurens remarked: 
“Tf you will go with me, I will ac- 
cept.” Paine consented to accompany 
him, and they sailed from Boston in 
February, 1781. They met with unex- 
pected success, receiving from France. 
six million livres as a present to the 
United States, and borrowing ten mil- 
lions more in Freach securities. On the 
1st of June they sailed from Brest in a 
French frigate, arriving at Boston in 
August with $2,500,000 in siiver, and 
two convoyed vessels laden with cloth- 
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ing and military stores. The precious 
cargo was transported by ox-teams to 
Philadelphia, and the money deposited 
in the national bank. Soon the sol- 
diers received their pay in ‘‘hard 
money,” their pressing wants were re- 
lieved, and the army was enabled to 
co-operate with the French troops un- 
der Count Rochambeau in the move- 
ment upon Yorktown. Thus the im- 
mediate result of the financial scheme 
originated by Paine was the brilliant 
Southern campaign which ended with 
the surrender of Cornwallis. 

At the close of the war Mr. Paine 
went to Bordentown, N. J., where he 
resided for some time in a very retired 
manner, and with no very flattering 
prospects. While at that place he 
received the following letter: 


Rocky Hut, Sept’r 10th, 1783. 
Sm: Ihave learned, since I have been at this 
place, that you are at Bordentown. Whether for 
the sake of retirement or economy, I know not. 
Be it for either, for both, or whatever it may, if 
you will come to this place and partake with me, 
I shall be exceedingly happy to see you at it. 
Your presence may remind Congress of your 
past services to this country ; and if it is in my 
power to impress them, command my best exer- 
tions with freedom, as they will be rendered 
cheerfully by one who entertains a lively sense of 
the importance of your works, and who, with 
much pleasure, subscribes himself 
Your sincere friend, 
G. WASHINGTON. 


This generous invitation was accept- 
ed, and during Paine’s stay at Rocky 
Hill Washington exerted his influence to 
obtain from Congress some compensa- 
tion for the arduous labors of his ruest 
during the war. In August, 1785, on 
the report of a committee composed of 
Messrs. Gerry, Pettit, and King, Con- 
gress passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the early, unsolicited, and con- 
tinued labors of Mr. Thomas Paine, in explaining 
and enforcing the principles of the late Revolu- 
tion, by ingenious and timely publications upon 
the nature of liberty and civil government, have 
been well received by the citizens of these States, 
and merit the approbation of Congress ; and that, 
in consideration of these services and the benefits 
produced thereby, Mr. Paine is entitled toa liberal 
compensation from the United States. 

On October 8 it was 

Resolved, That the board of treasury take order 
for paying to Mr. Thomas Paine the sum of three 
thousand dollars, for the considerations mention- 
ed in the resolution of the 235th of August last. 
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This ‘‘liberal compensation” was 
all the money Mr. Paine ever received 
from the United States Government. 
His friends, however, in Pennsylvania 
and New York, finally succeeded in 
obtaining for him an appropriation of 
£500 from the former, and a handsome 
property at New Rochelle from the lat- 
ter State. He was mostly engaged in 
literary pursuits, at his new home, dur- 
ing the year 1786, producing his ‘* Dis- 
sertations on Government,” several ar- 
ticles upon banking and finance, etc. 

In 1787 he sailed for France, and re- 
mained away from the United States 
for fifteen years. A detailed account 
of his eventful career in Europe does 
not come within the province of this 
sketch. Although the publication in 
England of his treatise on government, 
the ‘*Rights of Man,” resulted in a 
prosecution for ‘‘circulating a sedi- 
tious and libellous work,” and his par- 
ticipation in the French Revolution 
subjected him to the most atrocious 
treatment, and cost him an imprison- 
ment of eleven months in the fortress 
of Luxembourg, he has generally re- 
ceived justice at the hands of Europe- 
an historians, and their works contain 
the truest accounts of his latest labors 
as a political reformer. It was during 
his stay in Paris that the Bastile was 
demolished, the key of which La- 
fayette gave him for presentation to 
General Washington. Mr. Paine’s re- 
turn to America being so long post- 
poned, he was obliged to entrust the 
relic to other hands for delivery. It 
reached its destination, however, and 
has long been an object of interest at 
Mount Vernon. Soon after the death 
of Robespierre, James Monroe, then 
American Minister, assisted in procur- 
ing Paine’s liberation from the Lux- 
embourg, and in 1794 he resumed his 
seat in the national convention of 
France. In 1802 he announced his in- 
tention of returning to the United 
States. His old-time friend, Jefferson, 
then President, hearing of this deter- 
mination, at once resolved to aid him, 
and in a characteristic letter offered 
the means of conveyance. The fol- 
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lowing extract will exhipit an instance 
of Jefferson’s proverbial generosity, 
and show that he remained ‘faithful 
unto the end”: 

‘*Mr. Dawson, who will present you 
with this letter, is charged with or- 
ders to the captain of the Maryland to 
receive and accommodate you back, if 
you can be ready to depart at such a 
short warning. You will, in general, 
find us returned to sentiments worthy 
of former times; in these it will be 
your glory to have steadily labored, 
and with as much effect as any man 
living. That you may live long to 
continue your useful labors, and reap 
the reward in the thankfulness of na- 
tions, is my sincere prayer. Accept 
the assurances of my high estcem and 
affectionate attachment.” 

Mr. Paine arrived at Baltimore in 
October, 1802, then in his sixty-fifth 
year. His expericnces during fifteen 
years’ absence had seriously impaired 
his health, and he bore but little re- 
semblance to the ‘‘ great pamphleteer 
of the Revolution.” Thomas Jeffer- 
son invited him to Monticello, where 
he remained some time an honored 
guest. At Washington he was cor- 
dially received, and while there he 
wrote his ‘‘ Letters to the People of 
the United States.” His friends in 
New York and Philadelphia honored 
him with public dinners; his enemies 
thought that he and Jefferson ‘‘ should 
dangle from the same gallows.” The 
last years of his life were passed in 
New York and upon his farm at New 
Rochelle. During the sickness which 
resulted in his death he was a great 
sufferer, but his mental faculties seem- 
ed unimpaired tothe end. He died on 
the 8th of June, 1809, and was buried 
at New Rochelle. In 1819 William 
Cobbett removed his remains to Eng- 
land. A monument was erected to his 
memory in 1839, near the spot where 
he was originally buried. Underneath 
& sculptured head appears this inscrip- 
tion: : 


THOMAS PAINE, 
Author of 
“Common Sznsz.” 
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What reasons have the American 
people for ignoring the services of 
Thomas Paiue in the Revolution? 
Why has his name been tabooed in 
histories, and his memory buried, as it 
were, in a torrent of popular opprobri- 
um? These questions must thus be 
auswered: He was not a Christian ina 
literal sense, although naturally a reli- 
gious man. He rejected the doctrine 
of the Trinity. He was a ‘‘ free-think- 
er,” a ‘‘liberal.” He was in advance 
of his time upon nearly all great ques- 
tions, although Joel Barlow has said 
that ‘‘ Paine’s religious opinions were 
those of three-fourths of the men of 
letters of the last age.” Above all, he 
has been misunderstood and misjudged 
by those unfamiliar with his works, 
The writer remembers once hearing a 
worthy divine deliver a Fourth of July 
oration, in the course of which he 
quoted the expression, ‘‘ These are the 
times that try men’s souls,” evidently 
not aware of its authorship, for before 
the close of his remarks he took occa- 
sion to speak of ‘‘ Tom Paine the athe- 
ist.” Probably more than half the 
Christians of to-day are honest in their 
belief that Paine was an atheist. Why 
an atheist? His writings certainly 
furnish no proof in support of such a 
charge, but on the contrary expressly 
inculcate a belief in God. The works 
quoted from bear evidence of the au- 
thor’s deep religious feeling, and of 
his firm reliance and trust in the good- 
ness and justice of the Almighty. On 
the first page of the ‘‘ Age of Reason” 
(the objectionable work) he says: ‘‘I 
believe in one God and no more; and 
I hope for happiness beyond this life, 
I believe in the equality of man; and 
I believe that religious duties consist 
in doing justice, loving mercy, and 
endeavoring to make our fellow crea- 
tures happy.” Again, in the same 
work, speaking of the power and 
goodness of God, he says: ‘‘Do we 
want to contemplate His power? We 
see it in the unchangeable order by 
which the incomprehensible whole is 
governed. Do we want to contem- 
plate His munificence? We see it in 
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the abundance with which He fills the 
earth. Do we want to contemplate 
His mercy? Wesee it in His not with- 
holding that abundance even from the 
unthankful?” Mr. Paine’s ‘‘ Epistle 
to Quakers" commences thus: ‘‘ The 
writer of this is one of the few who 
never dishonor religion, either by rid- 
iculing or cavilling at any denomina- 
tion whatsoever. To God, and not to 
man, are all men accountable on the 
score of religion.” His will begins: 
‘*The last will and testament of me, 
the subscriber, Thomas Paine, repos- 
ing confidence in my Creator God *— 
and closes: ‘‘And I die in perfect 
composure and resignation to the will 
of my Creator God.” Truly these are 
not the words of an atheist. 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
the influence and character of Paine’s 
writings upon religion. A leading 
American clergyman once preached a 
whole discourse of condemnation upon 
the works of Charles Dickens, in which 
he affirmed that the productions of 
that genial instructor of mankind had 
‘*done more to undermine belief in 
the reality of a change of heart and 
spiritual communion with God, and to 
destroy reverence for the Bible, than 
had been done within the same period 
by the ‘ Age of Reason !’” 

The work of the hour is one of re- 
conciliation and forgiveness. Look at 
the palmetto planted on Bunker Hill ! 
Remember that floral splendor, ‘‘ Mary- 
land’s Tribute to Massachusetts,” 
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which Baltimore soldiers left at Bos- 
ton! Think of the ovations and re- 
ceptions tendered to Southern troops in 
New England ! Surely, if such a spirit 
is henceforth to pervade the whole 
nation, true Christians may now for- 
give Thomas Paine for a lack of ortho- 
doxy. Let them not forget that his 
words cheered the dying moments of 
Christian soldiers on the field of battle 
and at Valley Forge, and that his 
name was murmured with their latest 
prayers to God. And let the American 
people, the champions of justice and 
fair play, hereafter acknowledge and 
properly appreciate the priceless ser- 
vices of Thomas Paine in the war of 
the Revolution, and restore his name, 
his national writings, and his portrait 
to a companionship with those of his 
immortal compeers. 

The words of an American poet 
who, as a contemporary, could prop- 
erly estimate the worth of the hero of 
his verse, seem peculiarly fitting at 
the close of an appeai for justice to 
the memory of that hero dead: 


Honor the man, in early contest found, 

Who spoke his heart when dastards trembled 
‘round ; 

Who, fired with more than Greek or Roman rage, 

Flashed truth on tyrants from his manly page : 

Immortal Paine, whose pen surprised we saw 

Could fashion empires, while it kindled war. 

When first with awful power to crush the foes, 

All bright, in glitt’ring arms, Columbia rose, 

From thee our sons the glorious mandate took, 

As if from heaven some oracle had spoke : 

And when thy pen revealed the grand design, 

‘Twas done: Columbia's liberty was thine. 


Marcus A. Casey. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
FIRE AND WATER. 
F George Miller had any hope of 
winning Violet North for a wife, 
he set about the task in the most 
wrong-headed of fashions. A little 
more imagination, and of the percep- 
tion that accompanies imagination, 
would have shown him the folly cf 
prematurely brandishing in the face 
of a high-spirited girl, who dearly 
loved her liberty, those shackles of 
matrimony which ought to have been 
kept in the background, or altogether 
concealed. He would have seen that 
his best chances hung on his fostering 
that sentiment of half humorous, half 
tender romance with which she was 
disposed to regard her youthful lover; 
he ought to have let the gentle process 
of time strengthen this sentiment; he 
ought to have accustomed her to the 
notion of losing her liberty by slow 
and insidious degrees. The matter-of- 
fact young man missed all that. He 
wanted to know exactly how they 
stood. He could not understand why 
they should not be engaged like other 
people. What harm was there in a 
ring? In a word, he was anxious to 
take possession of a beautiful wife; 
while she regarded his claims upon 
her with surprise and distinct aver- 
sion; hence all manner of lovers’ quar- 
rels, which were exciting enough, but 
rather dangerous. 

First of all, he had gone to Sir Acton 
North, who received him with much 
friendliness. 

‘* What!” said he, when the young 
man had told his story, ‘‘you run 
away with a girl, and then you come 
and ask her father for permission to 
court her! That is putting the horse 
behind the cart, isn’t it ?” 

Mr. Miller was very nervous; but 
when his proposed father-in-law was 


good enough to make a joke he was 
bound to laugh at it; so he grinned a 
ghastly grin. 

‘*What does she say, eh? What 
does she say herself? That is the 
point.” 

Indeed the great railway engineer 
could have no objection to the young 
man as a husband for Violet. He was 
of a rich and reputable family; he was 
young, good looking, apparently good 
tempered ; his business prospects were 
excellent. Thcre was another point 
to be considered. Sir Acton had a 
suspicion that the truce between his 
wife and her stepdaughter was danger- 
ously hollow; at any moment the girl 
might have to go; and whither could 
she go? If she wanted to marry this 
young man, why should she not? 
Moreover, he knew he would be pay- 
ing a compliment to Lady North in 
rather encouraging the attentions of 
this young msn; so that, while he 
pleased himself by rendering Violct’s 
future more secure, he would make 
his consent a favor granted to his 
wife. This is always good policy on 
the part of a husband. 

** Well, sir,” young Miller answered, 
“‘T have asked nothing definite. I 
thought it better to come to you first.” 

“*Quite right, quite right. Well, 
you must question herself, you know; 
but be cautious.” 

Mr. Miller was rather puzzled by the 
twinkling light that came into the 
gray eyes of this big, white-bearded 
man. 

‘*She wants dealing with,” said her 
father frankly. ‘‘She won’t be mas- 
tered. However, she has been very 
quiet and good since we came back 
from Canada—perhaps that will last.” 

These cautions were rather ominous; 
but then a young man is always con- 
vinced that he knows a dozen times as 
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much about the nature of his sweet- 
heart as her own father knows, who 
has only lived with her for a matter of 
twenty years or so. 

‘“‘There is another point,” said 
George Miller, pulling his courage to- 
gether, and proceeding to talk with a 
business-like air. ‘‘ Of course I don’t 
know what she will say; but it may be 
better if I tell you how my moncy 
matters stand. I hope shortly to have 
about £900 or £1,000 a year from this 
partnership. Then, when I marry, I 
expect my father will give me £20,000. 
I don’t see how he could give me less 
than that, because he gave as much to 
my sister when she married, and I’m 
the only son.” 

‘*When you get it, don’t put it in 
railways,” said Sir Acton briefly. 

**Oh dear, no,” said young Miller 
(though he would have liked half an 
hour’s chat on this matter with so 
competent an authority). ‘‘If I can’t 
get two or three good mortgages—and 
I suppose it is difficult to get them 
nowadays at six per cent.—I mean to 
spread the moncy over half a dozen of 
the best foreign stocks; and that way 
you can average nearly six per cent. 
without very much risk.” 

‘* Very good—very good,” said Sir 
Acton, ‘‘ but keep it nearer five. Five 
is quite enough; there is never any 
great safety over five.” 

‘*And then,” said the young man 
rather hesitatingly, ‘‘I suppose I shall 
have about £2,000 a year.” 

‘*Very good; quite enough to live 
on,” was Sir Acton’s business-like re- 


ply. ‘*Too much, I should say, for 
young people. You ought to save on 
that.” 


Mr. Miller waited for a second; he 
seemed to expect that Sir Acton would 
say something more. Was there to be 
no mention—not even the least hint— 
of the possible dowry on the other 
side ? 

A servant came to say the carriage 
was below. 

‘*You will excuse me, I am sure,” 
said Sir Acton, shaking hands with 
the young man. ‘You will go into 
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the drawing-room, I suppose — the 
girls are sure to be there.” 

**Sir Acton,” the young man said, 
stopping him, ‘‘I haven’t said how 
much I am grateful to you for— 
for “ 

‘* No, no, not at all,” said the other 
as he hurried away. ‘‘ You settle it 
all with her.” 

Mr. Miller crossed the passage and 
entered the drawing-room; the music 
ceased as he did so, and one of Lady 
North's daughters left the piano. Al- 
together there were four girls in the 
room; one of them being Violet, who, 
knowing that Mr. Miller was in the 
house, and guessing the object of his 
visit, had taken refuge with her half 
sisters, so that he should not find her 
alone. 

It was a large and sombre apart- 
ment; for Lady North and her daugh- 
ters affected high art in the matter of 
house decoration. What with the 
dark painting of the ceiling, the bot- 
tle-green paper and brown panellings 
of the walls, the deep unrclieved red 
of the carpet, the black cabinets, and 
the stained windows, the spacious and 
melancholy chamber looked like a 
great sepulchral vault. It used to be 
said—but the statement was not true— 
that Lady North’s daughters, when 
they happened to be at home in the 
evening, sat in a row in this solemn 
apartment, all of them silent, all of 
them dressed in white, each holding a 
tall white lily in her hand, and having 
a silver star in her hair. At the pres- 
ent moment, at all events, they were 
not so engaged. They seemed singu- 
larly disturbed, restless, and embar- 
rassed when Mr. Miller entered—all 
except Violet, who, to tell the truth, 
looked a little impatient and angry. 
First of all, the young lady who had 
been playing said she wished to find 
some music somewhere, and left the 
room. After a second or two another 
came to the conclusion that Sally would 
never find the music, and so she set off 
to look for it. The color in Miss Vio- 
let’s face deepened. Then the third and 
remaining sister sprang up and said, 
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‘‘Isn’t that the postman, Violet ? 
Oh, I must go and see what he has 
brought.” 

This was too much. 

‘* You know it is not the postman,” 
she said hotly. ‘I wish, Anatolia, 
you would stay where you are.” 

‘*T shall be back directly,” said An- 
atolia; and then she went quickly, 
leaving these two in solemn silence, 
both embarrassed, and one inclined to 
be vexed, angry, and rebellious. 

“Why should you wish them to 
stay in the room, Violet?” he asked. 

‘* Because I don’t like to be made a 
fool of. They know quite well why 
you are here to-day. And they believe 
—they believe—I cannot tell you what 
nonsense they believe !” 

‘I know,” said he. ‘‘The girls are 
sensible. They belicve we are en- 
gaged, or about to be. Why shouldn't 
we be engaged?” 

‘* Because I do not choose to be en- 

ged.” 

‘*Everybody approves of it,” said 
he. ‘‘ Your father has no objections; 
I am sure Lady North would have 
none; and I can answer for my people 
that they would be delighted. And 
that is another thing, Violct—I should 
so like to introduce you to my fam- 
ily.” 

‘*You are very kind,” she said, 
‘*but I don’t see why I should be in- 
troduced to them any more than to 
other families whom I don’t know.” 

‘* Well, that is rather strange,” said 
he, ‘‘ considering our relations.” 

**T was not aware of any relations 
existing between us.” 

**Oh, indeed.” 

4 No.” 

‘*T think you are in rather a bad 
temper to-day.” 

**I don’t wish to offend you,” she 
said, ‘‘ but it is better to tell you the 
plain truth. When you talk about an 
engagement, and about being intro- 
duced to your friends, you make me 
wish I had never seen you—you do in- 
deed. Look at those girls going away 
—because they think we have sccrets 
to talk over.” 
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In her impatience she got up and 
went to the piano, 

‘*What would you like me to play 
for you?” she said coldly, 

He was quite as much inclined to be 
angry at this moment as she was; but 
he was afraid of the consequences. 
She was in a mood that might work 
mischief if she was provoked, 

‘* Violet,” he said, ‘‘do be reason- 
able. You are too proud. You dis- 
like the notion of people imagining 
that you—well, that you care enough 
for me, or for any man, to think of 
marrying him. But every girl has to 
go through that; and if the truth were 
known, other girls don’t laugh at her 
—they envy her. I do not wish to 
force you to do anything you don’t 
like; only I must say I expected a lit- 
tle better treatment when I came here 
to-day.” 

‘*T don’t wish to treat you badly, or 
goodly, or any way,” she said, with 
indignant incoherence. ‘*‘ Why can’t 
we be friends like other people? I 
wish to be kind to you—I do indeed. 
All the time I was in Canada there was 
nobody in England I thought more 
about than you—at least there was 
next to nobody. And when I saw you 
over at Mr. Drummond's I thought it 
would be such a nice thing to be 
friends with you. And now you want 
to drag me into engagements and in- 
terviews——-” 

‘* Well, you are a stupid girl,” said 
he, with a sudden burst of good hu- 
mor. ‘Don’t you know that you are 
so pretty that I am bound to try to se- 
cure you for my wife? You might go 
and marry somebody else while that 
nice friendship was the only bond be- 
tween us. Come, Violet-——” 

He took her hand; she drew it 
away. 

‘* What shall I play for you?” said 
she. 

He suddenly regarded her with a 
suspicious look. 

‘* Perhaps,” said he, with equal cold- 
ness, ‘‘ you have reasons for not wish- . 
ing that we should be engaged ?” 

“Plenty,” she said frankly. 
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‘* Perhaps there is some one else to 
whom you would rather be engaged ¢” 

A mischievous notion got into her 
head at this moment; she answered 
nothing. 

‘‘Am I right?” he said, with an 
affectation of lofty calmness. 

‘¢ What if you are?” she said, look- 
ing down. 

His calmness went. 

‘‘Then I consider,” he said warmly, 
‘‘that if that is so, you have been 
treating me shamefully—letting me 
come here on a fool's errand—but I 
don’t believe it—I tell you I don’t be- 
lieve it——” 

** You don’t believe what ?” 

‘*That you are likely to be engaged 
to some one else.” 

‘*T never said anything of the kind,” 
she said with a provoking sweetness. 
‘*T thought I had been telling you how 
I avhorred the notion of being en- 
gaged to anybody. If you choose to 
imagine a lot of foolish things, I can- 
not help it. I wished to be very 
friendly with you. I don’t see why 
you should get into a temper. You 
have not told me what you wish me to 
play.” 

‘* Thank you,” said he. 
must go now.” 

She rose with great gentleness and 
dignity, and offered him her hand. 

‘*T am sorry you are going so soon,” 
she said. 

He stood looking at her with irreso- 
lution, regret, anger, and disappoint- 
ment, all visible at once in his face— 
disappointment most marked perhaps. 

‘““Some men,” said he calmly, 
** would call your conduct by an ugly 
name—they would say it was the con- 
duct of —a flirt.” 

The word seemed to sting her like a 
horsewhip. 

‘I never flirted with any one in all 
my life,” she said hotly. ‘‘No one 
would dare to say such a thing to me.” 

‘* Why not ?” he said, forgetting all 
his calmness, and becoming as vehe- 
ment as herself. ‘‘ You allow a man 
to ask you to marry hin——” 

‘*How could I prevent that ?” 


“*T think I 
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‘* You allow him to go to your fath- 
er, and make arrangements, and have 
everything understood; and then you 
turn round on him, and say there is 
nothing understood, and hint that you 
would rather be engaged to somebody 
else, and all that—and that is not the 
conduct of a flirt? I wonder what 
is!” 

‘‘Then,” said she, with flashing 
eyes, ‘if that is your opinion of me, 
you had better go.” 

“Yes, I will go,” said he; and he 
crossed the room, took up his hat, 
bowed to her, and went out. 

She sat down with flaming cheeks, 
to the piano, and tried to play. That 
Was not much use. She rose, and has- 
tily going to her own room, flung her- 
self on the bed, and burst into a flood 
of passionate and angry tears, vowing 
to herself a thousand times that she 
would never again have anything to 
say to any man of woman born, not if 
she were to live a thousand years. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
‘* LIKE GETTING HOME AGAIN.” 

Tue cup of her sorrows was not yet 
full. When she had quite exhausted 
her indignation over the perfidy and 
unreasonableness and bad temper of 
mankind, and when she had quite re- 
solved that she would never marry— 
no, not if a king’s son were to entreat 
her—she got up, and washed her face, 
and arranged her hair, and went to 
Lady North. In an humble and sub- 
missive tone she asked the little digni- 
fied gray-eyed woman to let her have 
the brougham for that evening. 

Lady North was surprised and of- 
fended. Her daughter Anatolia had 
run quickly to tell her that now there 
was no longer any doubt about Violet 
being engaged; for Mr. Miller was in 
the study in confidential talk with Sir 
Acton; while Violet, silent and embar- 
rassed, sat in the drawing-room, and 
would answer no questions about the 
young man. When, therefore, Violet 
now presented herself before her step- 
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mother, that lady naturally concluded 
she had come to inform her of the en- 
gagement. In place of that she only 
asked for the brougham. 

‘* Violet,” said Lady North coldly, 
**T do not think that this excessive 
secrecy becomes a young girl.” 

**T don’t know what you mean,” 
the girl said, with a sudden flash of 
indignation in her eyes. ‘* What se- 
crecy ?” 

‘**T do not wish to inquire if you do 
not wish to confide in me,” said the 
other, in her slow, precise fashion. 
‘*T should have thought I was the 
proper person to whom you ought to 
have come for advice. I have no 
doubt you want the brougham to go 
over to your friends in Camberwell.” 

“*T am very glad to have friends in 
Camberwell,” said the girl proudly. 
‘*TIt is something to have true friends 
anywhere. But what is the secrecy ? 
What have I concealed ?” 

‘*You appear not to know,” said 
Lady North, fixing her cold, keen gray 
eyes on the girl, ‘‘that I was aware of 
Mr. Miller being with your papa ?” 

** And what is that to me ?” Violet 
said rapidly, and with hot checks. 
‘*Why should I come and report to 
you what does not concern me? If 
you were anxious to know what my 
father and Mr. Miller were talking 
about, why not ask themselves? There 
is something quite as bad as secrecy 
and concealment—and that is suspi- 
cion—constant suspicion, watching 
you at every turn, when you have 
nothing at all to conceal——” 

She suddenly altered her tone; 
drawing herself up, and speaking with 
a certain proud indifference. 

‘*T suppose you don’t wish me to 
have the brougham ?” 

‘*Your papa won’t be home till late 
this evening. Really the responsibil- 
ity——” 

“All right,” said the girl, turning 
toward the door, ‘‘ A four-wheeled cab 
will do as well.” 

** Ah, Violet,” said her stepmother, 
with a sigh, ‘‘no one seems to have 
the least control over you.” 
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‘* No, because no one has ever cared 
to have,” said the girl bitterly, as she 
left the room—‘‘never since I was 
born.” 

When she got outside the house, she 
seemed to breathe a freer and fresher 
air. Adventuring out by herself in 
this fashion did not seem to concern 
her much. She had no difficulty in 
getting a four-wheeled cab; and she 
bade the man, before crossing Water- 
loo bridge, stop for a few minutes in 
the Strand. 

She went into one shop, and bought 
a huge flagon of lavender-water, or 
some such scent: that was for Mrs. 
Warrener. She went into another 
shop, and bought a beautiful little ker- 
chief: that was for Amy. Then she 
went into a bookseller’s shop. 

‘*T want you to give me a book on 
philosophy if you please,” said the 
handsome young lady in her gentlest 
way. 

‘*Certainly,” said the bookseller; 
and then he awaited further instruc- 
tions. 

‘*Oh, but I don’t know what,”’ she 
said, observing this. ‘* You must tcll 
me. It is for a gentleman who has 
studied nearly everything; and it 
must be avery good one. What is the 
best one you have got ?” 

‘*Really I don’t know,” said the 
bookseller with a smile. ‘‘Here is 
John Stuart Mill’s——” 

‘*Oh, he won’t do at all,” said Vio- 
let promptly. ‘‘ He is alive.” 

The bookseller began to be interest- 
ed and amused. 

‘*T beg your pardon,” said he re- 
spectfully, ‘‘ but you do not mean that 
your friend is wiser than anybody 
alive?” 

**T did not quite say that,” she an- 
swered simply. ‘‘ However, you must 
give me something he is not likely to 
have read—something very difficult, 
and first-class, and good.” 

Now if this customer had been a 
fussy old gentleman in spectacles, or a 
wrinkled old lady in black satin, the 
bookseller would have politely de- 
clined the responsibility; but there 
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was a good deal of persuasive influ- 
ence in the presence of this tall and 
handsome girl, with the big dark eyes 
and the sweetly parted lips. He did not 
even laugh at her. He was most kind 
and patient in making suggestions, 
and in taking her round the shelves. 
And at last she pounced upon the prep- 
er book in triumph; for she remem- 
bered to have heard Mr. Drummond 
complaining that Mr. Darwin’s last 
book had not arrived from the library, 
and here were the two green volumes 
of the ‘‘ Descent of Man” staring her 
in the face. 

‘*T am sorry to have given you so 
much trouble,” she said, with one of 
her sweetest smiles. 

‘*T am sure it is no trouble at all,” 
said the bookselier with quite unusual 
emphasis; and then when the glass 
doors had shut behind that beautiful 
vision of youthful grace, he could not 
help wondering who was the happy 
man who had won the admiration and 
reverence of so lovely a creature. 

So Violet and her treasures were 
bundled into the ancient four-wkeeler; 
and once more she set out for her 
journey. By this time the lurid and 
sultry evening had died down into a 
gloomy and thunderous darkness; and 
by the time she had got near to Cam- 
berwell Grove night seemed to have 
come on prematurely. The lamps 
were being lit as the first low rumble 
of the thunder was heard ; and present- 
ly the people began to flee from the 
pavements, where the splashes of the 
rain were leaving marks of the breadth 
of ahalf-crown. The cabman stopped 
in orderto pull out a water-proof cape. 

‘* Why don’t you drive on and get 
underneath the trees ?” she called out 
to him; for they were now near the 
foot of the Grove. 

When at length he was forced to 
pull up under the thick branches of the 
tall elms, the rain was coming down 
in fierce, straight torrents, hissing out 
in the middle of the road, and rushing 
down the gutter in a brown flood. All 
the ominous stillness of the evening 
had gone; the wind had risen and was 
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blowing about the summits of the 
elms and poplars; there was an echo 
of the distant thunder from time to 
time; the dark green branches swayed 
and creaked. By slow degrees, how- 
ever, all this noise and tumult ceased ; 
there was a pattering of heavy drops 
in the trees, but less hissing of rain in 
the road, as the cabman resumed his 
journey, and proceeded to urge his pa- 
tient steed up the steep hill. 

Now when Violet stepped out of the 
cab, up there near the top of the hill, 
all the world had grown clear and sweet 
after the rain. There was a look of 
lingering twilight in the sky; and one 
or two stars were becoming visible; 
while the high black branches of the 
trees seemed to delight in the wet, as 
they stretched up there into the pale 
serenity of the heavens. As she walk- 
ed round and into the garden some 
quaint fancy struck her that she was 
herself like this sultry and sulky even- 
ing that had at last burst into tor- 
rents of rain, and then become calm 
and serene. A_ great peacefulness 
stole in upon her heart as she passed 
through the small garden gate; it 
seemed to her that now she was at 
home and at rest. And clear and still 
as the sky now was with its pale stars 
beginning to twinkle, it was no more 
clear and still and placid than the 
light that shone in her eyes when she 
went forward to grect her friends, 

They had come out directly the 
shower was over, to breathe the sweet 
freshness of the air and the scents of 
the flowers. They, of course, were al- 
most in darkness, but the small cot- 
tage was lit up; and what could be 
a more cheerful picture than the open 
French windows of the parlor, all 
aglow with orange light, and showing 
the bright, warm snugness within? 
They were compassionating her on 
having encountered the fierce storm; 
she felt as though she would gladly 
have encountered a dozen such storms 
to reach this haven of shelter and 
peace at last. 

‘*Ah ! you don’t know,” she said to 
Mrs. Warrencr, with her arms linked 








in hers—‘‘ you don't know what it is 
to feel like getting home again.” 

‘* But I know how glad I am to hear 
you say that, Violet,” her friend said, 
‘* for sometimes I think you are sure in 
time to go away and forget all about 
us.” 

‘* Yes—when I am dead,” said the 
girl. ‘‘ Not before then.” 

They went indoors, and, when Vio- 
let had put her hat aside, she sat down 
to the piano, and asked Amy to sing 
to her. She suggested the song too; 
for she began to play. ‘‘Home, sweet 
home”; and then the companion of 
her schoolgirl days sang, in a simple, 
tender fashion, the old familiar ballad. 
What was James Drummond doing 
meanwhile? He was lying back in his 
easy-chair, regarding rather wistfully 
the figure at the piano, and saying to 
himself— 

‘*Is it possible, then, that this girl 
has never had the sensation of being 
at home and at peace except in the 
house of people who are little more 
than strangers to her?” 

She came away from the piano, and 
sat down on a stool which was lying 
on the hearth-rug. 

‘* You don’t think it is a very clever 
song?” she said to him timidly; it 
was a sort of apology for asking a per- 
son of his superior culture to listen to 
schoolgirl sentiment. 

**T don’t think cleverness has much 
to do with it,” said he. ‘*Did you 
ever carefully read the words of a song 
that pleased you? Does anybody ? 
No, no. A chance phrase of tender- 
ness touches you; and you give up all 
the rest—you are fascinated by some 
note of farewell, let us say, at the be- 
ginning of the lyric, and you forget 
afterward to look particularly at the 
despairing sighs, and the raging main, 
and the usual stock-in-trade of the 
song-writcr. That is how I look at it 
any way. The song-writer has only to 
catch you with a bit of melody, or sen- 
timent, and you don’t search for sense 
subsequently. But indeed, I have al- 
ways had a suspicion of rhymed po- 
etry——” 
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Here she clasped her hands over her 
knees. She had started him off. She 
was happy. 

‘*I have always a sort of suspicion 
that the man has been led to overstate, 
or understate, or invent a new theory 
altogether, at the diabolical tempta- 
tion of a rhyme or a particularly catch- 
ing phrase. I cannot be sure of it; 
but I always suspect it, don’t you see ? 
I believe that the suggestion of a 
happy rhyme is responsible for many 
a brilliant flight of fancy and for many 
a poetical assertion that is now taken 
to be full of a deep philosophy. Oh, 
by the way, about those lyrics: don’t 
you notice how many of the Scotch 
songs consist of nothing but one or 
two catching phrases continually re- 
peated ? The phrase is something to 
sing, something a mother could dandle 
a baby to; there is no sense in the rep- 
etition, no story to tell, nothing in 
fact—but the song passes muster as a 
fine song for all that. But talking 
about songs is like scraping a rose-leaf 
to see where the color is. Why did 
you leave the piano, Violet? Won't 
you sing something now ?” 

‘Ah, no,” she said. ‘‘My songs 
are all wicked songs—they are all 
about drinking and fighting; forI used 
to wish I could be a student at a Ger- 
man university—that was about the 
only ambition I ever had—and be able 
to drink flagons of beer, and fight with 
broadswords, and sing the Burschen- 
lieder. My songs are mostly Burschen- 
lieder now—they are too stormy for 
such a quiet, pleasant evening. I pro- 
pose that we go on chatting. Mr. 
Drummond, do you really think there 
was ever such a person as Ossian ?” 

But this bid for the higher criticism 
was too cbvious; Mr. Drummond burst 
into a fit of laughter. 

‘*Miss Violet,” said he, ‘‘ you shall 
not induce me to talk your head off. 
My dear friends, we will postpone our 
lecture on Ossian until we can look 
across to the blue hills of Morven— 
more especially as I hear the humble 
but useful Mary rattling the supper 
things 2bout the place.” 
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At this moment, indeed, Mary came 
into the room and began to lay the 
cloth. 

‘*You were speaking of the High- 
lands,” said Violet timidly. 

‘*Yes,” saidhe. ‘‘I fear we are dis- 
counting all the pleasures of the expe- 
dition by continually dreaming and 
dreaming of it.” 

‘*Oh, Iam sure not,” she said rather 
wistfully. ‘It will be most enjoyable 
for you, I know.” 

‘But do you know this also,” said 
he, ‘‘that I am taking it for granted 
you are coming with us too?” 

‘* James,” his sister remonstrated, 
‘*before you can take that for granted 
you must speak to Lady North.” 

“I should like to go,” Violet said; 
and thereafter she was rather silent for 
a time. 

There were but two things on which 
James Drummond prided himself—his 
judgment of landscapes and his method 
of making a salad. On the present 
occasion this latter task, as well as 
that of preparing some claret-cup, kept 
him busily occupied for several min- 
utes, during which time nothing fur- 
ther was said about that projected 
journey northward. But by and by, 
as they all sat comfortably round the 
white little table, he began. It is 
highly probable that he himself im- 
agined a general conversation was go- 
ing on about the sea, and the hills, 
and shooting, and sailing; whereas, as 
& matter of fact, not a human being 
spoke but himself, the others being 
only too delighted to listen. For, as 
he ramvled on, it seemed as if there 
was a sound like the lapping of sca 
waves in his talk—just as there is in 
the mermaid’s song in ‘‘ Oberon”— 
and his mute audience saw, as he him- 
self seemed to see, a succession of pic- 
tures—the early morning, with the 
scent of sweet-brier in the garden, and 
the gray mists rising from the far 
shoulders of Morven—the glad fore- 
noons up on the warm hills, with the 
ring of the blue sea all round the land 
—the idling in the big boat, with the 
long lines over the side, as the red sun 
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went down in the west, and all the 
water became as fire—the delightful 
walks at night time, by the shore, 
with the sea plashing, and the cool 
wind stirring the scents of the bushes, 
and the stars overhead. These were 
pleasant things to think of and to 
hear of in the hopeless wilderness of 
London, They forgot the gas lamps, 
and the crowded hovels, and the squal- 
or and din; for they were looking into 
an enchanted land, filled with clear 
sunshine and the fresh winds from the 
sea. And somehow or other, whether 
intentionally or not, Mr. Drummond 
did take it for granted that Violet 
North was to be with them. She 
would see this, and go there; she 
would have to hear this, and be pre- 
pared for that. At last she cried out: 

**Oh, I wish it was all true! I wish 
I was going with you !” 

‘** And so you are,” said he promptly. 

‘*Lady North is going to Venice,” 
Violet said with a sigh. 

‘* Let her,” he exclaimed recklessly. 

‘*But Iam afraid we must all go— 
unless she and I happen to have a fight 
before then, and then she will be glad 
to get rid of me. It is—a great— 
temptation,” she added thoughtfully. 

‘““What is?” he asked, though he 
guessed her meaning, for he saw a mis- 
chievous smile about the corners of 
her mouth, 

‘*No,” she said, with sudden decis- 
ion, ‘‘it would not be fair to get up a 
quarrel in order to get away. She has 
tried to be very civil to me; and I 
must try to be civil too. But it is 
hard work to be civil to some people.” 

They had some further talk about 
this northern excursion, however, and 
it was easy to see how anxious the girl 
was to go with them. She seemed to 
cling to them somehow, as though 
they were her only friends. When she 
was told that the cab was at the door, 
she rose from the table with a sigh; 
she was tearing herself away from the 
one place in the world where she found 
peace, homeliness, unworldly friends, 
and sweet guidance. 

By and by that jolting vehicle was 
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rattling along the noisy streets, past 
the glare of lighted shops and dingy 
groups of human beings. Already it 
seemed to her that she had left far be- 
hind her all that she knew of gentle- 
ness, and quiet, and tender compan- 
ionship. That small household, with 
its kindly feeling, its unworldly ways, 
its helpfulness, and charity, and wise 
counsel—that indeed was home to her; 
and as she thought of it the refrain of 
an old German song—not one of the 
Burschenlieder—seemed to speak for 
her, and the speech was sad enough. 

‘*Far away—in the beautiful mea- 
dows—is the house of my home. Many 
a time I went out from it into the val- 
ley—O you beautiful valley—I greet 
you a thousand times—farewell—fare- 
well |!” 


CHAPTER XV. 
MISTAKEN GUESSES, 

On the same evening George Miller 
hurried along to his club, to dress for 
a small dinner party to which he had 
been invited by one of his fellow mem- 
bers. He was angry and indignant. 
He would no longer be subject to the 
caprice of any woman. Of course it 
flattered a girl’s vanity to sue for her 
hand, and meckly submit to any con- 
ditions she might impose; but he 
would have no more of that. It was 
an unsatisfactory bargain in which the 
concession was all on one side. Did 
she imagine that he would enter upon 
the duties of a long courtship without 
the least intimation from her that any- 
thing would come of it? Was he to 
pledge himself while she remained ab- 
solutely free ? 

His host on this occasion was a Mr. 
Arthur Ieadley, a gentleman who had 
somehow or other made a large fortune 
in Australia, and come home to spend 
it. He was a singularly handsome 
man, six feet two in height, muscular, 
lithe, with fairly good features, and a 
magnificent brown beard. A maid- 
servant conversant with current fic- 
tion would have called him a demi- 
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god. It is true he was rather a fool— 
indeed, his brain seemed to have un- 
dergone but little modification in its 
transmission from the microcephalous 
ape; but then he was a very amiable 
and good-natured person. There was 
but one spice of malice in his nature; 
and that declared itself in his treat- 
ment of the secretary of the club. He 
generally spent the day in worrying 
that harmless official. All his literary 
faculty was employed in composing es- 
says of complaint to be laid before the 
committee. There was ordinarily 
more writing on the back than on the 
front of his dinner bills. When he 
walked in the park, in deep medita- 
tion, the chances were a hundred to 
one he was trying to invent some pe- 
culiarly cutting phrase to describe the 
disgracefully shabby appearance of 
the ash trays in the smoking-room, or 
the shameiessly careless fashion in 
which the evening papers were stitch- 
ed through the middle. Even demi- 
gods of six fect two must have an oc- 
cupation. 

They dined in a private room, and 
the talk was general. If Mr. Miller 
wished to forget the fickle race of 
womankind, here was an opportunity. 
The table was brilliantly lit; the ser- 
vice was quick, silent, efficient; the 
conversation was of a simple and in- 
genuous character. Indeed, under the 
presidency of Mr. Headley, the talk 
chiefly ran upon the internal arrange- 
ments and comparative merits of other 
clubs, and was directed to show that 
no institution was so badly managed as 
the Judeum. One admired the white 
and gold of the morning-room at the 
United Universities; another rather 
preferred the ecclesiastical gloom of 
the Junior Universities; another ia- 
mented the absence of a good entrance 
hall; and a fourth, when the steward’s 
tariff was under discussion, suddenly 
exclaimed: 

‘*Why, God bless my soul, do you 
know they give you cold beef and a 
pint of claret at the Reform for one 
aud twopence—one shilling and two- 
pence for your lunch?” After which 
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there was a pause of awestruck si- 
lence. 

By and by, however, when a little 
wine had been drank, everybody wish- 
ed to talk except one; and so the 
conversationalists inadvertently split 
themselves up into small groups. That 
one was Mr. Miller. He was rather 
gloomy. He did not seem to take 
much interest in what was going on; 
he listened, in an abstracted fashion, 
to this or that controversy about wine, 
or yachts, or bootmakers, and heeded 
but little. 

Suddenly, however, he heard some- 
thing that made his heart jump. 

‘Who is that tall girl with the 
white feather,” asked a gentleman on 
the other side of the table, some one 
having becn talking of the park, ‘‘ who 
drives the pair of grays?” 

*“*Oh, don’t you know?” said Mr. 
Headley carelessly. ‘‘She’s a daugh- 
ter of North the railway man.” 

**She’s an uncommonly good-look- 
ing girl; that’s all I know. She has 
only come quite lately into the 
park.” 

‘*Well, for my part,” said the host, 
‘*T don’t see anybody to come near 
Lady——”’ 

‘*Headley,” broke in young Miller 
with intemperate wrath, ‘“‘we will 
drop this if you please. I happen to 
know Miss North.” 

There was an embarrassed pause; 
the announcement of the price of cold 
beef at the Reform Club could not 
have excited more surprise. 

“*My dear fellow,” said Headley 
good-naturedly, ‘‘I beg a thousand 
pardons; and I envy you.” 

So the little incident passed off 
quietly enough; but was it not appa- 
rent to every one present that there 
was some special reason for the high 
color on the young man’s face? Of 
course if they had known that he was 
acquainted with Miss North, they 
would not have spoken of her; but 
had they said any harm of her? Would 
he have been as angry over the men- 
tion of the name of the Princess of 
Wales, or Lady Dudley, or Baroncss 
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Burdett-Coutts ? They drew theirown 
conclusions. 

And as for him—this chance mention 
of Violet did not increase his happi- 
ness. It was evident then that she 
was attracting attention, as was natu- 
ral. Whatever imagination he had 
was inflamed by a sudden and secret 
fire of jealousy; and a thousand devils 
appeared in the smoke. He hated 
even the innocent person on the other 
side of the table who had betrayed in- 
terest in Miss North by asking her 
name. He hated the idle, lolling 
crowds in the park who stared, and 
criticised, and—worst of all—admired, 

Well, as soon as dinner was over, 
and his companions went up to the 
smoking-room, he stole off for a few 
minutes, and sat down to write a let- 
ter to Violet North. It was a very 
penitent letter. He confessed that he 
had been impatient and unreasonable. 
If she would forgive him this time, he 
would not again ask her for any pledge 
or assurance. She should be perfectly 
free. He would be content if she in 
the mean time would give him only her 
friendship, and would take his chance 
of the future. And was she going to 
the flower show at South Kensington 
on Thursday ? 

This letter he sent up to Euston 
square by the club commissionaire, so 
that Violet received it when she re- 
turned in her four-wheeler from visit- 
ing her friends in the south. Now she 
was in a very gentle frame of mind— 
she generally was after secing them. 
It was evident the young man was 
grieved about their quarrel; and she 
was sorry to have given him pain, 
She did not sit down to answer the let- 
ter there and then; but she resolved 
that the reply should be a kind and 
friendly one. 

He received her note the following 
evening; he had been early at his 
rooms to wait for it. It was the first 
scrap of her writing that had come into 
his possession; a thrill went through 
his heart even as he looked at his own 
name outside, written by her hand. 
He opened the envelope quickly; his 
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eye scemed to catch the sense of the 
page before he had time to read the 
lines; he knew at least that she was 
not deeply offended. He read the let- 
ter, and then got up and went to the 
window, end stared down into Half- 
Moon street. He read it again, and 
kept staring at the paper, mechanically 
noticing the curious fashion (apparent- 
ly French) in which she formed her 
capital J’s. He read it over two or 
three times, and yet seemed possessed 
with the notion that he ought to dis- 
cover more from these simple words. 

There was, indeed, a studied sim- 
plicity about them. She told him, 
briefly and plainly, that she hoped 
they would remain good friends; that 
the cause of this recent disagreement 
was well known to both of them, and 
could be avoided; and that she was 
very glad he had pointed out to her 
the necessity of guarding against mis- 
construction. He was very soon to 
find out what this last phrase meant. 

Violet went with Lady North and 
her daughters to the flower show, 
and there, naturally enough, was Mr. 
George Miller, very smartly dressed, a 
trifle self-conscious, and obviously 
anxious to be attentive to the whole 
party. The bright summer day, the 
rich masses of colors, the sweet and 
ever-varying perfumes, and the chceer- 
ful music outside—all this was plea- 
sant enough; and Violet, who was not 
sated with the ord‘nary sights and oc- 
cupations of London life, was enjoy- 
ing herself thoroughly, and was most 
friendly in her treatment of him. A 
rumor that some royal personages had 
arrived, and were going through one 
of the tents, caused a gentle rush of 
the crowd in that direction, and with 
the crowd went Lady North and her 
daughters; so that inadvertently Vio- 
let and Mr. Miller were left by them- 
selves, if not quite alone. That did 
not make any alteration in her manner 
—she was deeply interested at the mo- 
ment in a sensitive plant—but it did 
in his. 

“Violet,” said he in a low voice, 
“T have nothing of yours that—that I 


can keep by me; will you give me a 
flower?” 

She turned round with something 
of coldness in her manner. 

‘*That would be flirtation, would it 
not ¢” she asked, with some little dig- 
nity. 

‘*What is the use of raking up that 
old quarrel?” he said in an injured way. 
‘*T thought that was to be forgotten.” 

‘*Yes,” she answered, in the same 
measured and clear fashion; ‘‘ but not 
the lesson of it. I think it is better 
we should have a distinct understand- 
ing about that. I do not wish to do 
anything you can reproach me with 
afterward ; for who can tell what may 
happen ?”’ 

Her meaning was clear enough. She 
was determined to give him none of 
that ‘‘encouragement” on which he 
might presume to found a claim, or to 
substantiate a charge of fickleness and 
treachery. It came to this then: if 
he liked to have their present relations 
continue, well and good; but it was 
distinctly to be recognized that she 
was not responsible. Now this was an 
intelligible position to be taken up by 
a young woman who did not find that 
she cared about a young man to that 
degree which would warrant her in en- 
couraging his hopes; but it could not 
be expected to recommend itself to 
the young man. 

‘*T think you are very hard on me,” 
said he rather gloomily. 

‘Oh, don’t think so!” she said 
quickly, and with an anxious kindness 
in her eyes. ‘‘I don’t mean to be so, 
at any rate. But it is not fair to you, 
nor to myself, that that——_” 

‘*T see how it is,” he said bitterly. 
‘* You cannot forgive me for that one 
phrase.” 

‘*Indeed I have,” she said earnestly. 
‘‘Only it opened my eyes. Perhaps I 
was wrong in letting you go to papa. 
But you know you told me that I was 
absolutely unpledged—that it was all 
a ‘perhaps ’—that you were quite con- 
tent to wait and see——”’ 

‘**And sol am!” he said, with un. 
usual decision of manner, and his voice 
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was low and rapid. ‘‘I don’t care 
what happens; I am too deeply 
pledged already; you can be as free as 
you like. Men have done more foolish 
things for smaller prizes. I will take 
my chance. And yet, I don’t think 
most girls are as hard as that——” 

**T will give you a flower if you wish 
it,” she said. 

She looked around, and at length 
descried a bit of blossom that had 
fallen or been cut off. 

‘* Will that do?” she asked. 

He took it from her, threw it on the 
ground, and kicked it aside. 

“*T don’t want it from you in that 
way. I will wait until you can give 
me a flower without looking as if I had 
put you on the treadmill.” 

‘*Ah, well,” she said with a sigh. 
‘“*T am sorry we should quarrel so. 
Shall we go and see where Lady North 
has gone?” 

‘* Violet!” he said, ‘‘I—I beg your 
pardon. I don’t wish to quarrel; but 
yet it seems hard that you should be 
so proud and indifferent—and I get 
angry, that’s a fact—but I am very 
sorry. Come, let us be friends again.” 

‘* Very well,” she said. 

‘*Give me another bit of flower?” 

She began to laugh. 

‘**TIsn’t this just a little too childish ? 
You make me think I am back at Miss 
Main’s again, and quarrelling over a 
bit of slate pencil. The flowers don’t 
belong to me.” 

‘“‘It may be childish, and very ridi- 
culous to you; but it isn’t quite so to 
me. However, I will wait for that 
flower. Perhaps you will give it to 
me, some day.” 

“‘T suppose you mean to tease me 
until I do?” 

“If I thought that would get it for 
me, I would.” 

‘*T have beard of girls being teased 
into an engagement—giving in through 
sheer weariness. I think it is rather 
dangerous. I should fancy the man 
would take his revenge out after the 
marriage; for of course he would look 
on her previous disinclination as mere 
perversity.” 

39 
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‘“*T wish you would give me the 
chance,” he said, with a bright look 
on his face. ‘‘ You would sce what 
revenge I should take.” 

The aspiration was an honest one. 
Young Miller had a fair and moderate 
notion of his own merits. He knew 
he could not paint fine pictures of his 
sweetheart, or write poetry about her, 
or do anything particularly romantic 
or imaginative; but he had heard in 
his time of these dillettante fellows 
marrying the objects of their adora- 
tion only to neglect them for flirta- 
tions with other women. He now 
was a plain and practical person; but 
he could assure his wife an honest and 
attentive husband, who would work 
hard for her, and see tbat she lived in 
good style. If he only had the chance, 
as he said, Violet would see what a 
husband he would make. 

Unfortunately this remark of his 
only alarmed her. It seemed as though, 
whatever she might say to him, the 
conversation always led up to this one 
point; and the girl naturally blamed 
herself for so ‘‘encouraging” him. 
She immediately became rather re- 
served in manner, and insisted on go- 
ing off in search of her friends. 

They found them easily enough; but 
in strolling about the grounds Mr. 
Miller had plenty of opportunities of 
talking to Violet by herself. 

‘‘T suppose you are going to the 
Royal Academy conversazione ?”’ said 
he. 

‘Would it be making an appoint- 
ment if I said I was?” she asked with 
gentle malice. 

‘*No, it would not; for I haven’t 
got a card.” 

‘“‘Then I am going. Lady North 
will take Anatolia and me. Papa 
doesn't care about it.” 

‘*T should like to go,” young Miller 
said wistfully. ‘‘I suppose Mr. Drum- 
mond would let me have his card for 
once ?” 

**T hope you won't ask him,” said 
Violet sharply. 

‘“Why not?” he said innocently. 
“Tt is no novelty to him. He knows 
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all thos? artist fellows. What is a 
conversazione more or less to him? 
He does not go to one-fifth of the 
places he is asked to.” 

‘* You have no right to demand such 
a favor,” she said. ‘‘ Besides, the 
cards are sent to particular people; 
they are not to be bandied about like 
that. And I know that Mr. Drum- 
mond is going.” 

“*Oh, you know he is going ?” 

‘Yes. But I know he would give 
the card to anybody who asked him— 
if that is allowed—so I hope you won’t 
ask him.” 

‘* You seem very anxious to see him.” 

‘*Yes, I am—at least not anxious, 
but of course I hope to see him.” 

‘Oh, well,’ said Mr. Miller care- 
lessly, ‘‘I can easily get a card if I 
want to go, without asking Mr. Drum- 
mond. I know a twopenny halfpenny 
sort of fellow called Lavender, who is 
good at everything but earning a far- 
thing of his own moncy, and he will 
get mea card. I suppose a hundred 
will go to look at the Princes and one 
to look at the pictures.” 

‘*Then I hope you will be that oue,” 
said Violet sweetly. 

‘*You know what I shall go for,” he 
said; and she turned away at that— 
the conversation had again led up to 
one of those awkward climaxes which 
seemed to pledge her more and more, 
however definitely she protested. 

So the days went by at this time; 
the young man paying her very nearly 
as much attention as though an en- 
gigement had existed between them; 
she secretly fearing, and yet sheltering 
herself behind repeated explanations 
that she was absolutely free, and un- 
prejudiced by any of his hopes and as- 
pirations. Occasionally, of course, 
she could not help being kind to him; 
for she really liked him; and his pa- 
tient devotion to her moved her pity. 
Many a time she wished he would go; 
and then she hesitated to inflict on 
him the pain of going. It was alto- 
gether a dangerous position. 

The days going by, too, were grad- 
vally bringing the London season to 
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an end; and people were talking of 
their autumn tours. Violet had not 
ventured to ask Lady North to let her 
accompany Mrs. Warrener to the High- 
lands; but she had spoken about this 
trip, and hinted that she would rather 
be going thither than to Venice. Mrs. 
Warrener had not ceased to entreat 
her to come with them. 

One bright forenoon a pair of small 
grays were being driven briskly up 
Camberwell Grove by a young lady 
who seemed pleased enough with her 
task. It was a fresh, clear day in July; 
the yellow road ascending before her 
was barred across by the gray shad- 
ows of the chestnuts; here and there 
a lime tree sweetened the air, for there 
had been rain in the morning. Her 
only companion was a man behind, 
who was doing his best to watch over 
a number of potted fuchsias which 
gave him the appearance of being an 
elderly cupid in a grove of flowers. 
The phatton was pulled up at the gate 
leading to a certain boarding school, 
and the man, struggling out from 
among the fuchsias, jumped down and 
went to the horses’ heads. 

Now this was rather a tall and 
shapely girl who went into the board- 
ing-school, and she wore a tight- 
sleeved and tightly-fitting dress of 
chocolate-colored homespun, with a 
broad-brimmed hat and bold feather 
of the Sir Joshua Reynolds period, 
just then coming into fashion, and al- 
together she presented so fine and 
commanding an appearance that the 
small schoolmistress, on coming in, was 
overcome with astonishment, and 
could only say— 

‘*Oh, Miss North !” 

Yet Miss North was not an appari- 
tion—at least apparitions do not ordi- 
narily shake one firmly by the hand, 
and say, with a bright smile— 

‘* You remember me ? Have I grown? 
Oh, Miss Main, it is very strange to 
call on you; for the moment I came 
into the hall, I fancied I was going to 
be punished. I suppose you remem- 
ber——” 

‘*Oh, yes, I remember,” said the 
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schoolmistress, with a shrewd smile; 
and yet she was still puzzled by the 
alteration in this old pupil of hers, and 
had scarcely the presence of mind to 
ask her to sit down. 

‘* But I thought I would bring some- 
thing to propitiate you,” this hand- 
some young lady continued, with the 
greatest self-possession and cheerful- 
ness, ‘‘ so that you won’t give me twen- 
ty pages of ‘Minna von Barnhelm’ to 
translate. It is some fuchsias. They 
are outside. Will you please ask Mary 
Ann to fetch them in?” 

‘*Oh, that is so kind of you, Miss 
North,” said the schoolmistress (she 
had not even yet sated her wonder and 
curiosity over the young lady’s dress 
and appearance and manner), ‘‘ but I 
suppose you don’t know Mary Ann has 
left us. She left to get married more 
than a year ago.” 

“*T thought she would,” said Miss 
North calmly. ‘‘I used to write her 
love letters for her. How much of 
‘Minna von Barnhelm’ should I have 
had to translate if you had found that 
out, Miss Main ?” 

‘*Indeed,” said the schoolmistress 
frankly, ‘‘I think you were the wick- 
edest girl I ever had in my school.” 

‘“‘T am afraid you are right,” said 
Miss North meekly. 

‘But what a change there is, to be 
sure ! That’s what I often said—I often 
said you would never be brought un- 
der proper control until you were mar- 
ried ———”’ 

“But I am not married yet, Miss 
Main,” said the young lady, with 
heightened color. 

“It will not be long then, I dare 
say,” replied the schoolmistress. 

‘* Indeed it will be a very long time 
—it will be always and altogether,” 
said Miss North promptly. 

‘* You mean never to get married ?” 

** Certainly.” 

After that Miss Main thought she 
might as well send for the fuchsias; 
and when the flowers were brought in, 
she was greatly pleased by this in- 
stance of friendliness on the part of her 
old pupil, and she would have had her 
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sit down and have some strawberries 
and cake. But Miss North could not 
wait to partake of these earthly joys. 

‘“‘T am going on at once to Mr. 
Drummond’s,” she said. 

“Mr. Drummond is not at home,” 
said Miss Main, hoping to have an op- 
portunity of showing Lady North's 
daughter toa later generation of schol- 
ars. ‘‘I saw him pass here about an 
hour ago.” 

‘‘T know,” said Violet. ‘‘This is the 
morning he goes to that society in Jer- 
myn street. It is Mrs. Warrener I am 
going to see.” 

So, with many a friendly word, and 
promise to repeat the visit, she got into 
the phaéton again and drove on upthe 
hill. She found Mrs. Warrener alone, 
as she had expected. She took off her 
hat and put it on the table. Then she 
proposed they should go out into the 
garden. 

‘*For I have something of great im- 
portance to say to you,” she said sol- 
emnly. 

‘* Indeed,” remarked Mrs. Warrener, 
expecting to hear of another quarrel 
with Lady North. 

“Oh, it is no laughing matter,” 
Violet said at once. ‘* It is simply this 
—am I or am I not to get engaged to 
Mr. Miller?” 

** Violet ?” exclaimed Mrs. Warrencr, 
astounded by the girl’s direct habit of 
speech. ‘‘ You cannot be talking se- 
riously. Why should you ask such a 
question of me?” 

‘* Because I have no one else to goto 
for advice,” she answered simply. 

‘*But surely that is a matter on 
which no girl needs advice. It ought 
to be determined by your own feel- 
ings.” 

‘*If that were all, I should have no 
difficulty,” said the young lady, not 
without some pride in her tone. ‘I 
don’t wish to marry anybody. I would 
rather be free from all the—the bother 
and persecution——” 

‘*Then why should you suffer it?” 

‘¢Well,” said she, looking down, 
‘* perhaps you may have partly brought 
it on yourself by your own carelessness 
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—and you don’t wish to—to appear— 
unkind——” 

They had now got out into the gar- 
den. 

‘¢ Violet,” Mrs. Warrener said dis- 
tinctly, ‘‘ this is the question: Do you 
really care for him ?”’ 

‘* N—no,” the girl stammered. 

‘*Then why not tell him so?” 

‘¢You cannot be going about insult- 
ing all your friends in that way.” 

‘* All your friends are not asking 
you to marry them.” 

‘“‘Oh, that is a different matter,” 
said Violet earnestly. ‘‘He does not 
ask me to marry him—not at all. This 
that he is always asking for is only an 
engagement—and I am not to be bound 
by it in any way——” 

‘¢Now, what do you really mean?” 
her friend said seriously. ‘' Or what 
can he mean by such proposals ? What 
sort of an engagement is it that binds 
him and leaves you free? And what 
sort of an engagement is it that does 
not promise marriage ?” 

‘* Well, that is what he proposes,” 
said Violet doggedly. ‘*‘He knows 
quite well that I will not promise to 
marry him; for Ido not wish to mar- 
ry anybody. And he does not even talk 
of that now.” 

They walked about for a bit, Mrs. 
Warrener saying nothing. At last she 
said— 

“IT think I sce how it is. The no- 
tion of marriage frightens you—or you 
are too proud to like the idea of the 
submission and surrender of marriage 
—and Mr. Miller, being a shrewd young 
man, bas found that out; so he wants 
you to enter into a vague engagement 
—which will not frighten you, or 
alarm you about the loss of your inde- 
pendence—and you apparently don’t 
quite know what it means, Take care.” 

‘Oh, but you don’t know, Mrs. 
Warrener,” the girl said quite humbly 
—‘*you don’t know what I think about 
these things, if you fancy Iam so proud 
as that, or that I should like to be al- 
ways independent, If I were to marry 
any man, I should like to feel myself 
quite helpless beside him—looking to 
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him always for guidance and wisdom 
—I should be his one worshipper, and 
everything he might do would be right 
to me. I should be ashamed of my- 
self to even dream of independence. 
But then—but then,” she added, with 
her eyes still cast down, ‘‘ the men you 
can admire and trust like that are not 
often met with—at least, for my part, 
I have only # 

‘*You must have met one anyway,” 
said Mrs. Warrener, with a kindly 
sinile. 

‘*Oh, no, not necessarily,” the girl 
said, almost with alarm. ‘‘It is a fan- 
cy of mine—you know the nonsense 
that gets into a schoolgirl’s head.” 

Mrs. Warrener, with such ability as 
she possessed, and with a wonderful 
and friendly patience, was trying to 
understand this girl and her odd and 
apparently contradictory sentiments. 
The only key to these that the worthy 
little woman could find was this: Here 
was a proud, self-willed girl, who had 
a sweetheart whom she regarded with 
a more tender affection than she cared 
to disclose. Like most girls she chose 
to be very reticent on that point; if 
questioned, she would answer with a 
stammering ‘‘N—no.” On the other 
hand, the sweetheart is impatient of 
these mystifications, and wishes her to 
promise to marry him. She rebels 
against this pressure put upon her; 
probably treats him with undeserved 
coldness, but all the same comes to a 
friend to see what the world would 
think of her entering into some sort 
of engagement. She wishes some one 
to tell her she can enter into this en- 
gagement without exposing herself to 
the suspicion—against which she re- 
volts—that her secret affection is 
stronger than her pride. 

Such was Mrs, Warrener’s theory. 
It was ingenious enough, and it was 
but a natural deduction from what she 
had seen of the conduct of many girls 
in similar circumstances, only it was 
altogether wrong in the case of Violet 
North, and it was the parent of a ter- 
rible amount of mischief. 

** Violet,” said she, in her kindly 
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way, ‘‘it is no use my advising you, 
for a girl neve. quite tells you what her 
real feelings are about a young man. 
You said you did not care about Mr. 
Miller——” 

‘* Perhaps I ought to have said that 
I like him very well,” she said, looking 
down. ‘‘ There is no doubt about that. 
I like him far better than any of the 
young men I have met, for he is less 
languid, and he does not patronize 
you, and talk to you as if you were a 
baby; he is earnest and sincere—and 
then, when you sce how anxious he is 
to be kind to you——” 

‘“*Ah, yes,” said Mrs. Warrener, 
with some little show of triumph; ‘‘I 
thought there was something behind 
all that reluctance of yours, Violet. It 
is the way with all you girls. You will 
admit nothing. You don’t care for 
anybody. You positively hate the no- 
tion of being married. But all the 
same you go and submit to be married, 
just like your mothers before you, and 
there is an end of pretence then.” 

“‘Thope you don’t think, Mrs. War- 
rener,” said the girl, with flushed 
cheeks, ‘‘ that I have been asking you 
to advise me to get married ?” 

**No, no, Violet,” her friend said 
gently. ‘* You wouldn’t do that. But 
I think I can see the end of all this 
hesitation.” 

‘“What end then ?” 

**You will marry Mr. Miller.” 

“‘T am not married to Mr. Miller 
yet,” she said almost coldly; and then 
she abruptly changed the subject. 

Another part of her mission was to 
deliver an invitation to her two friends 
in the south to dine at Euston Square 
on the evening of the Royal Academy 
soirée. Sir Acton would be up in 
Yorkshire. Perhaps Mr. Drummond 
would kindly assume the guardian- 
ship of the small party of ladies. Mrs. 
Warrener could not, of course, answer 
for her brother, but she was sure he 
would do anything to please Violet. 

Then the young lady went her way. 
Why did she drive so fast—her mouth 
proud and firm, her figure erect ? 

“Tam not married yet *—this was 
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what she was saying to herself—‘‘ they 
will have to wait a little while before 
they see me married.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AMONG SOME PICTURES, 

Tus almost seemed a small family 
party that was met around Lady 
North's dinner-table; and it was in 
any case a sufficiently merry one. Mr. 
Drummond was in one of his gravely 
extravagant moods; and Lady North, 
following his whimsicalities as far as 
her fancy permitted, was amused in a 
fashion, though she was very often 
puzzled. For who could tell whether 
this bright-eyed man, with his discur- 
sive talk, his impossible stories, bis 
sham advice, was in jest or earnest ? 
Violet was delighted. Perhaps the oc- 
casional bewilderment of Lady North 
did not lessen her enjoyment. 

‘*But did you never hear,” said he, 
when his hostess was complaining se- 
riously about the way in which certain 
groceries or other things were adulter- 
ated—‘‘did you never hear, Lady 
North, of the man who starved him- 
self rather than be cheated ?” 

‘““N_ no,” said she, with wide eyes. 

Violet smiled to herself. She knew 
there wasno such person. There never 
had been any such person. He was 
continually lugging in imaginary men 
of straw, and making them toss their 
impossible arms about. 

“Oh, yes,” he continued calmly; 
‘*he was a very strict and just man, 
and he was so indignant over the way 
this tradesman and the next trades- 
man cheated him, that he cut off the 
supplies, one after the other, to re- 
venge himsclf on them. First the 
butcher went, because he was always 
sending in short measure. Then the 
baker went, because of alum and other 
tricks. At last this man was living on 
nothing but milk, when it occurred to 
him to have the milk analyzed. There 
was about 30 per cent. added water in 
it; and that went to his heart. His 
last hope was gone. To spite the milk- 
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man, he resolved to cut off the milk 
too; and so he shut himself up in a 
room, and died; his protest could go 
no further than that. You see, Lady 
North, we must make up our mind to 
be cheated a good deal; and to take it 
with a goodtemper. An equable tem- 
per is the greatest gift a man can pos- 
sess. I suppose you’ve heard of the 
duke who had everything he could de- 
sire, and who died of anxiety ?” 

Violet nearly burst out laughing this 
time. Of course there was no such 
duke. 

‘*Oh, yes; he was so afraid of hav- 
ing his pictures, and rare engravings, 
and old jewelry burned, that he set 
about getting them all in duplicate; 
and he had a duplicate house built to 
receive them. But of course it was no 
use. He could not get complete sets 
of the engravings; and he used to wan- 
der about Italian towns searching for 
old glass and jewelry until he grew to 
be a haggard and awful skeleton. Care 
killed him in the end. If you keep 
brooding over all the possibilities of 
life, you cannot avoid being miserable. 
I once knew a man P 

Still another ? Violet began to think 
of the dozen ‘‘ supers” in the thcaire, 
who are marched round and round the 
scenery, to represent the ceaseless pro- 
cession of an army. 

6, who used to be quite unhappy 
whenever he ate a herring; forhe used 
to wonder whether a herring ever had 
rheumatism, and then he considered 
how dreadfully a herring must suffer 
in such a case, from the quantity of 
bones it had. But of course you can- 
not always command your fancies, and 
say that you will be free from anxiety ; 
and the most helpless time I know is 
early in the morning, if one has wak- 
ened prematurely, and cannot get to 
sleep again. Then a touch of hoarse- 
ness in the throat conjures up visions of 
diphtheria; and if you cannot recollect 
some trifling matter, you begin to look 
on the lapse of memory as a warning 
of complete mental breakdown and in- 
sanity. Everything is bad then; all 
your affairs are going to the dogs; you 
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have offended your dearest friend. 
But at breakfast-time, don’t you won- 
der how you could have been so fool- 
ish as to vex yourself about nothing ? 
The increased vitality of the system 
clears the brain of forebodings. There 
are other times, too, in which the im- 
agination is stronger than the reason. 
I once knew a very learned man——” 

Another ! 

= who declared to me that sea- 
sickness was in nine cases out of ten a 
matter of apprehension; and that he 
knew he could argue himself into a 
quiescent mood that would defy the 
waves. But just as we were going on 
board the boat, he looked up and saw 
a cloud sailing smoothly along, and I 
could see he was thinking with a great 
longing how fine it would be to lie 
down in that cloud and be taken quiet- 
ly across 

‘* Was he ill in crossing ? ” demand- 
ed the literal little woman at the beud 
of the table. 

Mr. Drummond started. He had 
conjured up the incident so far; but 
he knew nothing further. 

‘*T don’t know,” he said; and Lady 
North wondered how a reasonable per- 
son could tell a story and leave out its 
chief point of interest. 

That evening a young man was flit- 
ting rather restlessly about the en- 
trance-hall of Burlington House, watch- 
ing the successive carriages come up, 
and the successive parties of ladies, 
with their long trains flowing on the 
stairs, pass up to have their names an- 
nounced above. He kept looking at 
his watch; then at the next carriage 
that came up; and was altogether 
restless and dissatisfied. 

At length, however, a particular car- 
riage came rolling into the courtyard, 
and he swiftly went down the broad 
stone steps. He himself opened the 
door. Who was the first to step out 
into the light ? A tall young girl, who 
had apparently had her dress designed 
by an artist, for it was all of a radiant 
lemon-yellow silk, the sleeves alone, 
near the shoulder, being slashed with 
black velvet; while in her jet-black 
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masses of hair were intertwined leaves 
and blossoms of the yellow-white jes- 
samine. She looked surprised. 

‘*Then you have come after ali?” 
she said, when he was assisting her 
three companions out of the carriage. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘How fortunate 
I should meet you here, Lady North. 
You have no one with you ?” 

‘*Oh, yes,” said Lady North. ‘‘ Mr. 
Drummond is coming directly, in a 
hansom.” 

‘*T think we had better go in,” said 
the young man. ‘‘He will find you 
readily enough when he comes.” 

‘*Oh, no,” remarked the young lady 
with the pale yellow flowers in her 
hair—and she spoke with some deci- 
sion—‘‘ we shall wait for him here. I 
particularly wish Mr. Drummond to 
take Lady North through the people, 
because he knows every one.” 

Well, the young man had no objec- 
tion to that; for of course he would 
be left in charge of the others. Then 
Mr. Drummond came up, light-heart- 
ed, buoyant, and careless; and indeed 
it seemed to the younger man that this 
tall and good-humored person, when 
he undertook to escort a party of la- 
dies to the Royal Academy conversa- 
zione, might at least have taken the 
troubie to tie his necktie a little more 
accurately. 

They passed up the stairs. They 
caught a glimpse of many faces and 
bright lights. Their names were an- 
nounced. Sir Francis, standing near 
the door, shook hands with Mr. Drum- 
mond as with an old friend. They made 
their way along the narrow lane that 
had been formed by people curious to 
see the new arrivals. Which of this 
party attracted most attention? Mrs. 
Warrener, who was by the side of Vi- 
olet, knew well—whether or not the 
girl herself was aware how all eyes fol- 
lowed her as she passed. 

If she was aware of it, she was not 
much embarrassed. They had scarce- 
ly got well into the miscellaneous 
crowd when she suddenly caught her 
companion’s arm, 

** Listen |” 
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There was a sound of soft and har- 
monious music, the deep voices of 
men, and the playing of instruments; 
and then high above that, rising as it 
were to the vaulted roof, the clear 
singing of boys, singing as with the 
one strong, high, and sweet voice of a 
woman. 

‘* Where are they singing ?” Violet 
asked; and then she led her compan- 
ion to the central hall, where, with all 
manner of busts and figures looking 
strangely down on them, the crowd 
stood in a circle round the’ artillery 
band, the boys in the centre. By this 
time Violet and her companion had got 
separated from Mr. Drummond and 
Lady North; Mr. George Miller was 
paying compulsory attention to his 
friend Anatolia. 

But this division of the party did 
not last of course the whole evening. 
Its various members met and parted in 
new combinations, as various objects 
of attraction suggested; this one lost 
in admiration of the music; the other 
fascinated by particular costumes; a 
third anxious that everybody should 
see his or her favorite picture. On 
one of these occasions Mr. Drummond 
and Violet together happened to be 
looking at a picture based on the tragic 
death of Helen of Kirkconnell. 

It is now two or three years since 
this picture was exhibited, and I can- 
not speak confidently of its merits; 
but at all events it endeavored to give 
visible form to what (as it seems to 
some of us) is the most passionate and 
pathetic utterance of human emotion 
in all modern literature, if this wild, 
sharp cry of anguish is to be called 
literature. Moreover, it dealt only 
with one episode in the brief tragedy, 
where Helen of Kirkconnell—Burd 
Helen she is called in some of the ver- 
sions—is walking with her lover in the 
evening, and suddenly throws herself 
before him to receive the death shot 
fired at him by his rejected rival; it 
does not deal with the fiercer portion 
that follows: 


O think na but my heart was sair 
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—this is the pathetic introduction to 
the wild, glad deed of vengeance— 
When my love fell and spake nae mair. 


I laid her down wi’ meikle care, 
On fair Kirkconnell lea. 


I laid her down ; my sword did draw. 

Stern was our fight by Kirtleshaw : 

I hewed him down in pieces sma,’ 
For her that died for me. 

‘Tt is asad story,” Drummond said 
absently, when he had told it to her. 

‘*T do not think that,” she answer- 
ed quickly; and he was surprised to 
see that her face was quite pale and 
her dark eyes full of tears. ‘‘I think 
these are the two very happiest people 
I ever heard of in the world.” 

She stopped for a moment. He dared 
not look, for he guessed that the proud 
lips were trembling. 

‘*Don’t you ?” she said boldly. ‘A 
woman who is able to die for the man 
she loves—a man who has the delight 
of killing the man who slew his sweet- 
heart: I think they have had every- 
thing that life can give. But—but 
that was in the old time—there is no 
more of that now. When people care 
for each other now it is a very gentle 
affection, and they are more concerned 
about having a good income and being 
able to drive in the park - 

‘*But people who drive in the park 
may love each other,” he said. 

‘*T don’t believe it,” she said, and 
then she abruptly turned away. 

Mr. George Miller came up. 

‘** Violet,” he said, in a gentle and 
tender voice, ‘‘do come over here and 
look at this picture. I think it is 
awfully good.” 

She crossed the room proudly and 
silently. Mr. Miller led her to a very 
nice and pleasing composition, which 
had rather won upon his heart, and 
which—who knows?—he may have 
thought would have a similar influence 
on her. It represented a quiet nook 
on the Thames, with a long pleasure 
boat moored in at the roots of the 
trees, and in the boat were two very 
pretty young ladies and a good-look- 
ing young fellow—he was not unlike 
Miller himself—in boating flannels and 
a straw hat. The picture was called 
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‘*Meditation.” There was a luncheon 
basket, half opened, in the stern of 
the boat. 

‘* Now that is what I call real life,” 
said Mr. Miller. ‘‘ That is the sort of 
thing you actually see. Just look at 
that swan. You would think he was 
going to open his mouth for a bis- 
cuit.” 

‘* That is the sort of picture I hate,” 
she said, with unnecessary vehemence ; 
and he was considerably startled; 
‘*and I hate the people quite as much 
who could live such a trivial, daw- 
dling, purposeless sort of life. 1 won- 
der what they are meditating on! Very 
pretty meditations they are likely to 
have! On the advisability of eating 
lobster salad? On the sweet poetry 
the curate quoted on Sunday? On 
the chances of their winning gloves at 
Goodwood? And as for him, a tailor’s 
window would be the most suitable 
place in the world for him.” 

He was astounded by this outburst; 
he could not understand what it meant. 

‘*You are rather savage to-night,” 
said he coldly. ‘‘I don’t see that the 
man has done you any harm by paint- 
ing a pretty picture.” 

‘**T detest such pictures.” 

** Well, you needn’t look at them if 
they offend you.” 

“*T must look at them when I am 
asked to do so, and when I am told 
that they are beautiful.” 

This was rather a crucl remark; but 
Mr. Miller unexpectedly showed good 
nature. 

‘*Well, there is no accounting for 
tastes,” said he pleasantly. ‘‘I like 
pictures like that because I understand 
them. They are the sort of thing that 
one sees in real life. Now I have no 
doubt that the solemn and mysterious 
business—an ugly woman with her 
face painted against a green sky—is 
very fine; but I can’t see the beauty 
of ugliness myself.” 

‘““Where is Lady North, do you 
know ?” she said. 

‘**T saw her go into the next room a 
minute ago,” he answered. 

Now if Violet had been put out of 
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temper by being asked to look at a 
very harmless and innocent picture, 
she was restored, not only to her usual 
serenity, but to a quite abundant gra- 
ciousness, by the news she heard when 
she again encountered her stepmother. 

“Violet,” said the little woman, 
‘‘Mr. Drummond has been pressing 
me very hard to let you go with his 
sister and himself to Scotland. Would 
you like to go?” 

‘*T should like very much to go.” 

‘* Well, I don’t see any objection,” 
Lady North said, ‘‘except that it is 
rather presuming on their hospital- 
ity ——” 

‘“‘Ah, they don’t think of such 
things,” said Violet quickly. 

‘¢ They are not very rich, you know.” 

‘*That is just it,” the girl said rath- 
er proudly. ‘‘It is because they are 
not rich that they are generous and 
kind to every one. They have not a 
thought about money [ 

‘* Well, well,” said Lady North. 
‘*They seem in any case to be very 
kindly disposed toward you; and you 
must go and thank them now for the 
invitation. There is Mr. Drummond 
over in the corner.” 

‘¢T—would—rather go to Mrs. War- 
rener,” said Violet with some hesita- 
tion. ‘* Where has she gone with Ana- 
tolia ?” 

Lady North was in all simplicity 
surprised to see the effect of this con- 
cession of her’s on Violet's friends. 
Was it realiy possible that they could 
so much enjoy her society? They 
seemed to be quite grateful to her for 
allowing Violet to go with them; 
whereas she herself had been looking 
forward with very considerable anxiety 
to the necessity of taking that young 
lady to Italy. It was well, she 
thought, in any case, that the girl had 
taken this fancy for people who did 
appear to have some control over her. 

Naturally enough, when all the splen- 
dor of the evening was over, and the 
brilliancy of the rooms exchanged for 
the rainy squalor of the streets, Mr. 
Drummend and his sister, who went 
home in a cab, had much to say about 
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this visit to the north, and Violct’s 
going with them. After they got 
home, too, they kept chatting on about 
this subject; the time running away 
unheeded. James Drummond seemed 
highly pleased about the whole ar- 
rangement; and he was already paint- 
ing all sorts of imaginative pictures of 
Violet’s experiences of Highland lochs, 
moors, sunsets, and wild seas. 

‘* And then,” said his sister, ‘‘ we 
must ask Mr. Miller up for a time.” 

‘*Oh, certainly.” 

“*T see,” she said with a smile, ‘I 
must get over my objection to that 
young man marrying Violet.” 

He raised his eyes quickly. 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

‘*Well,” she said, with a sort of 
good-natured shrug, ‘‘I believe it is 
inevitable now. Either they are en- 
gaged or about to be engaged.” 

A quick look of pain—so sharp and 
rapid that she did not notice it—passed 
over his face. 

‘*Has she told you so?” he said 
calmly. 

‘*No; but she came to ask my ad- 
vice about it the other day; and she 
talked just as a girl always talks in 
these circumstances—pretending to 
care nothing for himi—treating his ad- 
vances as tiresome—and yet showing 
you quite clearly that she would be 
very much disgusted if he took her at 
her word,” 

** And what did you say ?” 

“IT told her to be governed by her 
own feelings.” 

‘* Yes, of course,” he said absently, 
and he seemed to be deeply occupied 
in balancing a paper-knife on its edge. 
‘‘T am glad her people know of Mil- 
ler’s expectations; that relieves us 
from responsibility. It will be a pret- 
ty spectacle—these two young folks in 
the holiday time of their youth enjoy- 
ing themselves up there in the High- 
lands,” 

‘*T wish she had chosen somebody 
else,” Mrs. Warvener said ruefully. 
‘*T suppose he is a very good match; 
and he is very fond of her; but he is so 
dreadfully like every other young man.” 
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‘*You must wait and see, Sarah,” 
her brother said gently. ‘‘Give him 
time.” 

“‘T would give him everything else 
in the world—except our Violet,” she 
said. ‘* However, if young people 
were quite sensible, they would always 
be finding out defects in each other, and 
they would never get married at all. He 
is a very well-intentioned young man. 
I think if you advised him to become a 
Buddhist, he would try. We shall 
see what influence Violet will have on 
him. Perhaps she will conjure up 
something in him a little more out of 
the commonplace.” 

She bade him good night now— 
though it was very near morning—and 
left him alone. He sat there lying 
back in his casy chair, with his ordi- 
narily quick and piercing eyes grown 
vague and distant, as if they were try- 
ing to make some mystic words out of 
the meaningless symbols on the wall- 
paper. The clock on the mantelpiece 
ticked gently, the slow progress of the 
hands being unheeded. 

He rose, with the air of a man who 
had been in a dream, and looked round. 
His attention was caught by bars of 
blue appearing through the yellow 
shutters of the window; the new day 
was drawing near outside. Almost me- 
chenically he passed round into the 
hall, took his hat, and let himself 
quietly out. 

How still it was, in the half-revealed 
darkness ! Only the topmost leaves 
of the tall poplars, far away up there 
in the blue gray, seemed to be having 
a low and rustling talk together; down 
here, amid the darker foliage of the 
chestnuts, all was silence. 

He walked on, quietly and aimlessly, 
past the voiceless houses and the gar- 
dens. Suddenly a sound made his 
heart leap—it was only a thrush that 
had burst asunder the spell of the 
night with the first notes of its morn- 
ing song. And now there was a more 
perceptible light in the sky; and the 
stars were gone; and at last there ap- 
peared a strange violet color, tinted 
with rose, that shone on the windows 
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of the eastward-looking houses. The 
dawn had come—after the rain of the 
night—clear, and coldly roseate, and 
still. 

‘*So the new days come,” he was 
thinking to himself, ‘‘and the years 
slip by, and God takes away our youth 
before we know that we have it. And 
if all the imaginative longing of youth 
—that seeks satisfaction in the melan- 
choly of the twilight and in the mur- 
mur of the sea, and does not find it 
there, but must have some human ob- 
ject of sympathy—if that romantic 
wistfulness of youth clings around the 
form of a young girl, and endows her 
with all the poetry of early years, can 
it ever be repeated again? Love may 
come again, and love of a stronger, 
and purer, and less selfish kind; but 
the wonder—perhaps not! And so I 
imagine that the old mystery of first 
love never quite goes even when the 
love goes, and that in after years some 
sudden view of the sea or a new sweet 
scent in the air will bring back a 
threb of one’s twentieth year and all 
the half-forgotten dreams. But if a 
man knows all that, and has missed it, 
can he have even a glimpse of it in 
later life ? There are some of us who 
have had no youthk—only hours, and 
days, and years; the wonder-time of 
love has never reached us; and we 
have learned physiology instead. I 
suppose all that must go. We can see 
the pretty pictures that young love 
makes; we can smile sadly at its un- 
reasonable caprice, its wild follies, its 
anger and tears of repentance. Happy 
youth, that knows not its own happi- 
ness—that would impatiently curtail 
the wonder-time—that is so eager after 
enjoyment that rose-leaves are dashed 
down of roses that will never bloom 
again. But after all, to live is to live; 
and it is only those who are outside 
and apart, who are but spectators of 
the youth of others, who know how 
youth should be spent, and how grate- 
ful it should be for God’s chiefest 
gifts.” 

He was neither sorrowful nor envi- 
ous, to all appearance, as he walked on 
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and communed with himself, listening 
to the full chorus of the now awaken- 
ed birds, and watching the growing 
glory of the sunlight come over tis 
green and rain-washed foliage of tie 
trees. The tall, thin man, who stoop- 
ed a little, and who walked briskly 
along, with one hand in his trousers 
pocket, sometimes whistled absently 
as he went; and he had a quick atten- 
tion for the flying birds, and the grow- 
ing light, and the stirring of the 
leaves. He was all by himself in the 
newly-awakened world; not another 
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human being was abroad. And when 
he had tired himself out with his walk, 
he returned home with something of 
gladness in his worn face; for it al- 
most seemed as if he had got rid of 
some mournful fancies, and had re- 
signed himself to the actual and suffi- 
ciently happy life of the new day—the 
new day that was now shining over 
the plains where the cattle stood, and 
over the orchards and farmsteads, and 
over the glad blue seas, all breaking 
in white foam around our English 
shores. 








CONCEPTION. 
“In its ultimate essence nothing can be known.”"—Jerbert Spencer. 





CLOMB a great height in a dream; 
To lordlier reaches I attained, 
Till even the uttermost I gained, 
Serene, supreme. 


There fell from off mino eyes, at this, 


The dimming scales of sense. 


I saw 


Matter, unleashed from every law, 
That which it is. 


And real at last, and face to face, 
Marvels that no man may forget, 
The mighty mysteries I met 

Of Time and Space. 


On yet I followed, course by course, 
Like one who deals with tangled skeins, 
The intricate interblending veins 
That flow from Force. 


Till now the shadow across me came 
Of something soon to burst in light: 
A hope, a wonderment, a fright 

I dared not name! 


And then, as though some signal nod 
Bade that the utmost be revealed, 
I reeled with awe, and while I reeled 
Thought this thought—God / 


Epear Fawcett. 
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WAS THE BATTLE OF BULL RUN A NATIONAL DISASTER ? 





O battle of the war startled and 
convulsed the entire country, 

North and South, as did the first bat- 
tle of Bull Run, although many suc- 
ceeding it, both in the East and 
in the West, were more notable 
from the fact that greatly superior 
numbers were engaged, more promi- 
nent or experienced chieftains ar- 
rayed upon either side, and greater 
results obtained upon the battlefield. 
Nor is this difficult to explain. The 
country, after the enjoyment of long 
years of peace and prosperity, was un- 
used to the conditions and chances of 
war. The people of neither section 
had fully realized as yet the huge pro- 
portions of the struggle into which 
they had been plunged. This is shown 
not only by the opinions of the people 
as shadowed forth in the press, but by 
the authoritative acts and uttcrances 
of the highest officials of the land; for 
example, the proclamation of Presi- 
der Lincoln as late as April 15, 1861, 
after Fort Sumter had been fired upon 
and had been surrendered. In this 
proclamation, calling for 75,000 troops, 
or rather in the call sent to the loyal 
Governors of States, the period of ser- 
vice was limited to three months. 
To this can be added Mr. Seward’s 
well-known ‘‘ ninety days ” prediction, 
all tending to incline the people to 
believe the war was destined to be 
brief, perhaps to be terminated by a 
single engagement. Then again, war 
was not regarded by the masses as a 
dreadful alternative, to be avoided to 
the last, but rather as an enterprise of- 
fering some pleasure and some excite- 
ment, with perhaps a little danger and 
suffering. Last of all, the people of 
the two contending sections had, 
through the false teachings of their 
leaders, formed such unjust and in- 
correct notions in regard to the mili- 


tary prowess and resolution of their 
opponents, that it required the wager 
of actual battle to dispel these errone- 
ous ideas. 

In the preceding chapter I described 
my night ride from Washington to the 
camp of General McDowell’s army at 
and about Centreville. After deliver- 
ing my dispatches and concluding my 
business at headquarters, I remounted 
my horse, and having been directed in 
the darkness the way to the ground 
occupied by Palmer’s seven companies 
of cavalry, I set out to find my compa- 
ny for the first time, and report to the 
commanding officer for duty before 
the column should begin the march to 
the battle ground. As previously in- 
formed by a staff officer at headquar- 
ters, I found it only necessary to ride 
a few hundred yards, when suddenly 
I came upon a column of cavalry al- 
ready mounted, and in readiness to 
move. It was still so dark that I 
could see but a few lengths of my 
horse in any direction. I accosted one 
of the troopers nearest to me, and 
inquired, ‘‘What cavalry is this?” 
‘*Major Palmer’s,” was the brief re- 
ply. I followed up my interrogations 
by asking, ‘‘Can you tell me where 
Company G, Second Cavalry, is?” the 
company to which I had been assign- 
ed, but as yet had not seen. ‘‘ At the 
head of the column,” came in response. 
Making my way along the column in 
the darkness, I soon reached the head, 
where I found several horsemen seated 
upon their horses, but not formed reg- 
ularly in the column. There was not 
sufficient light to distinguish emblems 
of rank, or to recognize the officer 
from the private soldier. With some 
hesitation I addressed the group, num- 
bering perhaps a half dozen or more 
individuals, and asked if tke com- 
manding officer of my company, giv- 
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ing its designation by letter and regi- 
ment, was present. ‘‘ Here he is,” 
promptly answered a voice, as one of 
the mounted figures rode toward me, 
expecting no doubt I was a staff officer 
bearing orders requiring his attention. 

I introduced myself by saying, ‘‘I 
am Lieutenant Custer, and in accord- 
ance with orders from the War De- 
partment, I report for duty with my 
company, sir.” ‘‘Ah, glad to meet 
you, Mr. Custer. We have been ex- 
pecting you, as we saw in the list of 
assignments of the graduating class 
from West Point, that you had been 
marked down to us. I am Lieutenant 
Drummond. Allow me to introduce 
you to some of your brother officers.” 
Then turning his horse toward the group 
of officers, he added, ‘*‘ Gentlemen, per- 
mit me tv introduce to you Lieutenant 
Custer, who has just reported for duty 
with hiscompany.’’ We bowed to cach 
other, although we could see but 
little more than the dim outiines of 
horses and riders as we chatted and 
awaited the order to move ‘‘ forward.” 
This was my introduction to service, 
and my first greeting from officers and 
comrades with whom the future for- 
tune of war was to cast me, Lieu- 
tenant Drummond, afterward Captain, 
to whom I had just made myself 
known, fell mortally wounded, and 
died gallantly on the field, at the bat- 
tle of Five Forks, nearly four years af- 
terward. 

While it is not proposed to discuss 
in detail the movements of troops dur- 
ing the battle of Bull Run or Manas- 
sas, a general reference to the posi- 
tious held by each of the contending 
armies the night preceding the combat 
may be of material aid to the reader. 
Beauregard's headquarters were at or 
near Manassas, distant from Centre- 
ville, where General McDowell was lo- 
cated in the midst of his army, about 
seven miles. The stream which gave 
its name to the battle runs in a south- 
west direction between Centreville and 
Manassas, somewhat nearer to the for- 
mer place than to the latter. The 
Confederate army was posted in posi- 
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tion along the right bank of Bull Run, 
their right resting near Union Mill, the 
point at which the Orange and Alex- 
andria railroad crosses the stream, 
their centre at Blackburn’s ford, while 
their left was opposite the Stone 
bridge, or crossing of the Warrenton 
pike, at the same time holding a small 
ford about one mile above the Stone 
bridge. Beauregard’s entire force that 
day numbered a few hundred over 
32,000, with 55 pieces of artillery; 
notwithstanding that the President of 
the Confederacy, who arrived on the 
battlefield just before the termination 
of the battle, telegraphed to Richmond, 
‘*Our force was 15,000.” Ewell com- 
manded on the Confederate right, at 
Union Mills; Longstreet in the centre, 
at Blackburn’s ford; and Evans the 
left, at and above the Stone bridge. 
The Federal forces were encamped 
mainly opposite the left centre of their 
adversary’s line. The numbers of the 
two contending armies were very near- 
ly equal, the advantage, if any, in this 
respect, resting with the Union troops; 
neither exceeded the force of the other 
beyond a few hundreds. General Mc- 
Dowell crossed Bull Run, in making 
his attack on the enemy that day, with 
only 18,000 men and 22 guns. But to 
this number of men and guns must be 
added nearly an equal number left on 
the east side of Bull Run for the double 
purpose of constituting a reserve and 
of occupying the enemy's attention. 
All of these troops were more or less 
under fire during the progress of the 
battle. Thus it will be seen that the 
number of men was about equal in both 
armies, while the Confederates had 
six pieces of artillery in excess of the 
number employed by their adversaries. 

Reconnaissances and a skirmish with 
the enemy on the 18th had satisfied 
General McDowell that an attack 
on the enemy’s centre or left did not 
promise satisfactory results. He do- 
cided, therefore, to make a feigned 
attack on the enemy’s centre at Black- 
burn’s ford, and at the same ti +e to 
cross Bull Run at a point above that 
held by the enemy, and double his ad- 
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versary’s left back upon the centre and 
right, and at the same time endeavor 
to extend his own force beyond Bull 
Run sufficiently far to get possession 
of and destroy the Manassas Gap rail- 
road, thus severing communication be- 
tween Beauregard’s army and its sup- 
ports in the valley beyond. McDow- 
ell’s forces, those engaged in the bat- 
tle, were divided into four divisions, 
commanded by Brigadier General Dan- 
iel Tyler, Connecticut volunteers; Co- 
lonels David Hunter, 8. P. Heintzle- 
man, and D. 8. Miles. Tyler’s divis- 
ion was to occupy the attention of the 
enemy by threatening movements in 
front of the Stone bridge, while the 
divisions of Hunter and Heintzleman 
were to move up Bull Run, keeping 
beyond the observation of the enemy, 
cross that stream, and turn the encmy’s 
left flank. Miles’s division was to con- 
stitute the reserve of the Federal army, 
and to occupy ground near Centre- 
ville. Richardson’s brigade of Tyler’s 
division was to act in concert with the 
latter, under Miles, and to threaten 
with artillery alone the encmy station- 
ed at Blackburn’s ford. Still another 
division, Runyon’s, formed a part of 
McDowell’s force, but was not made 
available at the battle of the 2ist, be- 
ing occupied in guarding the commu- 
nication of the army as far as Vienna, 
and the Orange and Alexandria rail- 
road; the nearest regiment being 
seven miles in rear of Centreville. It 
will thus be seen that as McDowell 
only crossed 18,000 men over Bull Run 
to attack about 32,000 of the enemy, 
his reserve, not embracing Runyon’s 
division, was but little less in number 
than his attacking force. 

One of the conditions under which 
General McDowell consented to the 
movement against the enemy at Ma- 
nassas was that the Confederate forces 
in the Shenandoah valley, under Johns- 
ton, who were then being confronted, 
and supposed to be held in check by 
the Federal army, under Major Gener- 
al Patterson of the Pennsylvania vol- 
unteers, should not be permitted to 
unite with the forces of Beauregard. 
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This was expecting more than could 
be performed, unless Patterson had 
been ordered to attack simultaneously 
with the movement of McDowell. As 
it was, Beauregard no sooner learned 
of McDowell’s advance on the 17th of 
July than Johnston was ordered by 
the Confederate authorities at Rich- 
mond to form an immediate junction 
at Manassas with Beauregard. Other 
troops, under General Holmes, consist- 
ing of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
amounting to about one brigade, were 
also ordered to join Beauregard. The 
promised arrival of these heavy rein- 
forcements induced Beauregard to de- 
part from his resolution to act upon 
the defensive. He determined to at- 
tack General McDowell at Centreville 
as soon as he should be assured of the 
near arrival of Johnston’s and Holmes’s 
commands. His first plan was to have 
a portion of Johnston’s army march 
from the valley by way of Aldie, and 
attack McDowell in rear and upon his 
right flank, while his own army should 
make an attack directly in front. 
This plan was abandoned, and instead 
it was agreed between Beauregard and 
Johnston that the forces of both should 
be united west of Bull Run, and march- 
ed to the direct attack of the Federals, 

In pursuance of this plan Johnston 
arrived at Manassas at noon on the 
20th, the day preceding the battle, 
and being senior to Beauregard in 
rank, he nominally assumed command 
of both Confederate armies, but assent- 
ed to Beauregard’s plans, and virtual- 
ly conceded their execution to that 
general. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the 
Federal and Confederate commanders 
had each determined to attack the 
other on the same day, the 2ist. The 
Confederate general was induced to 
alter his plan, and act upon the defen- 
sive, but a few hours before his lines 
were assailed by McDowell; his de- 
cision in this matter being influenced 
by two circumstances. One was the 
detention of about 5,000 of Johnston’s 
men, whose presence had been relied 
upon; the other was the discovery sev- 
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eral hours before daylight that the 
Federal army was itself advancing to 
the attack. Beauregard had ordered 
his forces under arms, and was await- 
ing his adversary’s attack at half-past 
four o’clock the morning of the 21st. 

Reasoning correctly that McDowell 
was not likely to attack his centre at 
Blackburn's ford, nor to operate 
heavily against his right near Union 
Mills, Beauregard no sooner discovered 
the movement of Hunter’s and Hein- 
tzleman’s divisions, to pass above and 
around his left flank at Sudley Springs, 
than he began moving up his reserves 
and forming his left wing in readiness 
to receive the attacking division as 
soon as the latter should cross Bull 
Run. 

Hunter and Heintzleman were forced 
to make a much longer detour, in order 
to reach the designated crossings of 
Bull Run, than had been anticipated. 

The first gun announcing the com- 
mencement of the battle was fired from 
Tyler’s division in front of the Stone 
bridge. It was not until nearly ten 
A. M. that the troops of Hunter’s di- 
vision came in contact with the enemy 
near Sudley Springs. 

Once over the stream, both Hunter 
and Heintzleman promptly engaged 
the enemy, and slowly forced his en- 
tire left wing back until the troops 
under Tyler were able to cross and 
participate in the baitle. Beaure- 
gard, soon after satisfying himself of 
the reai character and direction of his 
adversary’s movement, decided upon a 
counter attack by throwing his right 
wing and centre across Bull Run at 
Blackburn’s and Union Mitls fords, and 
endeavoring to do with his enemy exact- 
ly what the latter was attempting with 
him—to turn his right flank. By this 
movement he hoped to place a large 
force in rear of Centreville and insure 
McDowell’s defeat. The orders for 
this movement, which were sent to 
Ewell on the right, miscarried, and 
too much time was lost before the 
mistake could be rectified. It was 
fortunate for the Confederates that 
this was the case, as had this turning 
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movement been attempted, the troops 
sent to the Federal side of Bull Run 
to execute it would in all probability 
at least have been held in check by 
the heavy Federal reserves under 
Richardson and Miles, and would 
have been beyond recall when, later 
in the day, Beauregard, finding his 
left giving way in confusion before 
the successful advance of Hunter’s, 
Heintzleman’s, and Tyler's divisions, 
rapidly moved every available man 
from his right to the support of his 
broken left. Had Beauregard at- 
tempted to turn the position at Centre- 
ville, McDowell would have achieved 
a complete victory over all the Con- 
federate forces opposed to him on the 
Confederate side of Bull Run several 
hours before the arrival upon the bat- 
tlefield of the Confederate troops from 
the valley whose coming at a critical 
time decided the battle in the Confed- 
erates’ favor. 

With the exception of a little tardi- 
ness in execution, something to be ex- 
pected perhaps in raw troops, the plan 
of battle marked out by General 
McDowell was carried out with re- 
markable precision up till about half- 
past three Pp. M. The Confederate left 
wing had been gradually forced back 
from Bull Run until the Federals gained 
entire possession of the Warrenton 
turnpike leading from the Stone 
bridge. It is known now that Beau- 
regard’s army had become broken and 
routed, and that both himself and Gen- 
eral Johnston felt called upon to place 
themselves at the head of their de- 
feated commands, including their last 
reserves, in their effort to restore con- 
fidence and order; General Johnston at 
one critical moment charging to the 
front with the colors of the Fourth 
Alabama. Had the fate of the battle 
been left to the decision of those who 
were present and fought up till half- 
past three in the afternoon, the Union 
troops would have been entitled to 
score a victory with scarcely a serious 
reverse. But at this critical moment, 
with their enemies in front giving way 
in disorder and flight, a new and 
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to the Federals an unexpected force 
appeared suddenly upon the scene. 
From a piece of timber almost directly 
in rear of McDowell’s right a column 
of several thousand fresh troops of the 
enémy burst almost upon the backs of 
the half victorious Federals. I was 
standing with a friend and classmate 
at that moment on a high ridge near 
our advancing line. We were con- 
gratulating ourselves upon the glorious 
victory which already seemed to have 
been won, as the Confederates were 
everywhere giving way, when our at- 
tention was attracted by a long line of 
troops suddenly appearing behind us 
upon the edge of the timber already 
mentioned. It never occurred to either 
of us that the troops we then saw could 
be any but some of our reinforcements 
making their way to the front. Before 
doubts could arise we saw the Confed- 
erate flag floating over a portion of the 
line just emerging from the timber; 
the next moment the entire line lev- 
elled their muskets and poured a vol- 
ley into the backs of our advancing 
regiments on the right. At the same 
time a battery which had also arrived 
unseen opened fire, and with the cry 
of ‘* We're flanked ! We're flanked !” 
passed from rank to rank, the Union 
lines, but 1 moment before so success- 
ful and triumphant, threw down their 
arms, were scized by a panic, and be- 
gun a most disordered flight. All 
this occurred almost in an instant of 
time. No pen or description can give 
anything like a correct idea of the 
rout and demoralization that fol- 
lowed. Officers and men joined in 
one vast crowd, abandoning, except 
in isolated instances, all attempts to 
preserve their organizations. A mod- 
erate force of good cavalry at that mo- 
ment could have secured to the Con- 
federates nearly every man and gun 
that crossed Bull Run in the early 
morning. Fortunately the Confede- 
rate army was so badly demoralized by 
their earlier reverses, that it was in no 
mood or condition to make pursuit, 
and reap the full fruits of victory. The 
troops that had arrived upon the bat- 
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tlefield so unexpectedly to the Federals, 
and which had wrought such disaster 
upon the Union arms, were Elzey’s 
brigade of infantry and Beckham’s 
battery of artillery, the whole under 
command of Brigadier-General E. Kir- 
by Smith, being a detachment belong- 
ing to Johnston’s army of the Shenan- 
doah, just arrived from the valley. Had 
this command reached the battlefield 
a few minutes later, the rout of Beau- 
regard’s army would have been as- 
sured, as his forces seemed powerless 
to check the advance of the Union 
troops. 

General McDowell and his staff, as 
did many of the higher officers, exert- 
ed themselves to the utmost to stay 
the retreating Federals, but all appeals 
to the courage and patriotism of the 
latter fell as upon dumb animals, 
One who has never witnessed the con- 
duct of large numbers of men when 
seized by a panic such as that was 
cannot realize how utterly senscless 
and without apparent reason men will 
act. And yet the same men may have 
exhibited great gallantry and intelli- 
gence but a moment before. 

The value of discipline was clearly 
shov7n in this crisis by observing the 
manner of the few regular troops, as 
contrasted with the raw and undisci- 
plined three months’ men. The regu- 
lar soldiers never for a moment ceased 
to look to their officers for orders and 
instructions, and in retiring from the 
ficld, even amid the greatest disorder 
and confusion of the organizations 
near them, they preserved their forma- 
tion, and marched. only as they were 
directed to do. 

The long lines of Union soldiery, 
which a few minutes before had been 
bravely confronting and driving the 
enemy, suddenly lost their cohesion 
and became one immense mass of fiee- 
ing, frightened creatures. Artillery 
horses were cut from their traces, and 
it was no unusual sight to see three 
men, perhaps belonging to different 
regiments, riding the same horse, and 
making their way to the rear as fast as 
the dease mass of men moving with 
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them would permit. The direction of 
the retreat was toward Centreville, by 
way of the Stone bridge crossing, and 
other fords above that point. An oc- 
casional shot from the enemy’s artillery, 
or the cry that the Black Horse cavalry, 
so dreaded in the first months of the war 
in Virginia, were coming, kept tbe flee- 
ing crowd of soldiers at their best 
speed. Arms were thrown away as be- 
ing no longer of service in warding off 
the enemy. Here and there the State 
colors of a regiment, or perhaps the na- 
tional standard, would be seen lying 
on the ground along the line of retreat, 
no one venturing to reclaim or preserve 
them, while more than one full set of 
band instruments could be observed, 
dropped under the shade of some tree 
in rear of the line of battle, and where 
their late owners had probably been 
resting from the fatigues of the fight 
when the panic seized them and forced 
them to join their comrades in flight. 
One good steady regiment composed 
of such sterling material as made up 
the regiments of either side at the ter- 
mination of the war, could have 
checked the pursuit before reaching 
Bull Run, and could have saved much 
of the artillery and many of the pris- 
oncrs that as it was fell into the ene- 
my’s hands simply for want of owners, 
The rout continued until Centreville 
was reached; then the reserves posted 
under Mills gave some little confi- 
dence to the retreating masses, and 
after the latter had passed the reserves 
comparative order began in a slight 
degree to be restored. General Mc- 
Dowell at first decided to halt and 
make a stand on the heights near Cen- 
treville, but this was soon discovered 
to be unadvisable, if not impractica- 
ble, so large a portion of the army hav- 
ing continued their flight toward 
Washington. Orders were then given 
the various commanders to conduct 
their forces back to their former 
camps near Arlington opposite Wash- 
ington, where they arrived the follow- 
ing day. 

The cavalry, on the Federal side, con- 
sisting of only seven companies of reg- 
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ulars under Major Palmer, were not 
employed to any considerable extent 
during the battle except as supports to 
batteries of artillery. One charge was 
made in the early part of the battle 
near the Warrenton turnpike by Col- 
burn’s squadron, In advancing to the 
attack in the morning, Palmer’s com- 
panies accompanied Hunter's division 
in the long and tedious movement 
through an immense forest by which 
Bull Run was crossed at one of the 
upper fords, and the left flank of the 
Confederates successfully turned. 
After arriving at Sudley Springs, the 
cavalry halted for half an hour or 
more. Wecould hear the battle rag- 
ing a short distance in our front. 
Soon a staff officer of Gen. McDowell’s 
came galloping down to where the 
cavalry was waiting, saying that the 
General desired us to move across the 
stream and up the ridge beyond, where 
we were to support a battery. The 
order was promptly obeyed, and as we 
ascended the crest I saw Griffin with 
his battery galloping into position. 
The enemy had discovered him, and 
their artillery had opened fire upon 
him, but the shots were aimed so high 
the balls passed overhead. Following 
the battery, we aiso marched within 
plain hearing of each shot as it passed 
over Griffin's men. I remember well 
the strange hissing and exceedingly 
vicious sound of the first cannon shot I 
heard as it whirled through the air. 
Of course I had often heard the sound 
made by cannon balls while passing 
through the air during my artillery 
practice at West Point, but a man lis- 
tens with changed interest when the 
direction of the balls is toward instead 
of away from him. They seemed to 
utter a different language when fired 
in angry battle from that put forth in 
the tamer practice of drill. The bat- 
tery whose support we were having 
reached its position on an advanced 
crest near the right of the line, the cav- 
alry was massed near the foot of the 
crest and sheltered by it from the en- 
emy’s fire. Once the report came that 
the enemy was moving to the attack 
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of the battery which we were specially 
sent to guard, The order was at once 
given for the cavalry to advance from 
the base to the crest of the hill and 
repel the enemy’s assault. We were 
formed in column of companies, and 
were given to understand that upon 
reaching the crest of the hill we would 
probably be ordered to charge the 
enemy. When it is remembered that 
but three days before I had quitted 
West Point as a schoolboy, and as yet 
had never ridden at anything more 
dangerous or terrible than a three-foot 
hurdle, or tried my sabre upon any- 
thing more animated or combative 
than a leather-head stuffed with tan 
bark, it may be imagined that my 
mind was more or less given to anx- 
ious thoughts as we ascended the slope 
of the hill infront of us. Atthe same 


time I realized that I was in front of a 
company of old and experienced sol- 
diers, all of whom would have an eye 
upon their new lieutenant to see how 


he comported himself when under fire. 
My pride received an additional incen- 
tive from the fact that while I was on 
duty with troops for the first time in 
my life, and was the junior officer of 
all present with the cavalry, there was 
temporarily assigned to duty with my 
company another officer of the same 
rank, who was senior to me by a few 
days, and who having been ap- 
pointed from civil life, was totally 
without military experience except 
such as he had acquired during the 
past few days. My brief acquaintance 
with him showed me that he was dis- 
posed to attach no little importance to 
the fact that I was fresh from West 
Point and supposed to know all that 
was valuable or worth knowing in re- 
garda tothe art of war. In this com- 
mon delusion I was not disposed to 
disturb him. I soon found that he 
was inclined to defer to me in opin- 
ion, and I recall now, as I have often 
done when in his company during later 
years of the war, the difficulty we had 
in deciding exactly what weapon we 
would use in the charge to which we 
believed ourselves advanciag. As we 
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rode forward from the foot of the hill, 
he in front of his platoon and I abreast 
of him, in front of mine, Walker (after- 
ward Captain) inquired in the most 
solemn tones, ‘* Custer, what weapon 
are you going to use in the charge ?” 
From my earliest notions of the true 
cavalryman I had always pictured him 
in the charge bearing aloft his curved 
sabre, and cleaving the skulls of all 
with whom he came in contact. We 
had but two weapons to choose from: 
each of us carried a sabre and one re- 
volver in our belt. I promptly replied, 
‘*The sabre”; and suiting the action to 
the word, I flashed my bright new blade 
from its scabbard, and rode forward as 
if totally unconcerned. Walker, yield- 
ing no doubt to what he believed was 
‘*the way we do it at West Point,” 
imitated my motion, and forth came 
his sabre. I may have seemed to him 
unconcerned, because I aimed at this, 
but I was far from enjoying that feel- 
ing. As we rode at a deliberate 
walk up the hill, I began arguing in 
my uwn mind as to the comparative 
merits of the sabre and revolver 
as a weapon of attack. If I re 
member correctly, I reasoned pro 
and con about as follows: ‘‘ Now 
the sabre is a beautiful weapon; it 
produces an ugly wound; the term sa- 
bre charge sounds well; and above all 
the sabre is sure; it never misses fire, 
It has this drawback, however: in 
order to be made effective it is indis- 
pensable that you approach very close 
to your adversary—so close that if you 
do not unhorse or disable him, he will 
most likely render that service to you. 
So much for the sabre. Now as to 
the revolver, it has this advantage 
over the sabre: one is not compelled 
to range himself alongside his adver- 
sary before beginning his attack, but 
may select his own time and distance, 
To be sure one may miss his aim, but 
there are six chambers to empty, and 
if one, two, or three miss, there are 
still three shots left to fire at close 
quarters. As thisis my first battle, had 
I not better defer the use of the sabre 
until after I have acquired a little more 
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experience?” The result was that I 
returned my sabre to its scabbard, and 
without uttering a word drew my 
revolver and poised it opposite my 
shoulder. Walker, as if following me 
in my mentai discussion, no sooner ob- 
served my change of weapon than he 
did likewise. With my revolver in 
my hand I put it upon trial mentally. 
First, I realized that in the rush and 
excitement of the charge it would be 
difficult to take anything like accurate 
aim. Then, might not every shot be 
fired, and without result? by which 
time in all probability we would be in 
the midst of our enemies, and slashing 
right and left at each other; in which 
case a sabre would be of much greater 
value and service than an empty re- 
volver. This seemed convincing; so 
much so that my revolver found :ts 
way again to its holster, and the sabre 
was again at my shoulder. Again did 
Walker, as if in pantomime, follow my 
example. How often these changes of 
purpose and weapons might have been 
made I know not, had the cavalry not 
reached the crest meanwhile, and 
after being exposed to a hot artillery 
fire, and finding that no direct attack 
upon our battery was meditated by the 
enemy, returnea to a sheltered piece of 
ground. 

A little incident occurred as we 
were about to move forward to the ex- 
pected charge, which is perhaps worth 
recording. Next to the company with 
which I was serving was one which I 
noticed as being in most excellent or- 
der and equipment. The officer in 
command of it was of striking appear- 
ance, tall, well formed, and handsome, 
and possessing withal a most soldicrly 
air. I did not then know his name; 
but being so near to him and to his 
command, I could not but observe him, 
When the order came for us to move 
forward up the hill, and to be pre- 
pared to charge the moment the crest 
was reached, I saw the officer referred 
to ride gallantly in front of his com- 
mand, and just as the signal forward 
was given, I heard him say, ‘‘ Now, 
men, do your duty.” I was attracted 
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by his soldierly words and bearing; 
and yet within a few days after the 
battle he tendered his resignation, and 
in a short time was serving under the 
Confederate flag as a general officer. 
When the retreat began my com- 
pany and one other of cavalry, and a 
section of artillery, commanded by 
Captain Arnold, came under the per- 
sonal direction and control of Colonel 
Heintzleman, with whom we moved 
toward Centreville. Colonel Heintzle- 
man, although suffering from a pain- 
ful wound, continued to exercise com- 
mand, and maintained his seat in the 
saddle. The two companies of caval- 
ry and the section of Arnold’s battery 
moved off the battlefield in good or- 
der, and were the last organized bodies 
of Union troops to retire across Bull 
Run. When within about two miles 
of Centreville, at the bridge across 
Cub Run, the crossing was found to be 
completely blocked up by broken wag- 
ons and ambulances. There being no 
other crossing available, and the ene- 
my having opened with artillery from 
a position a short distance below the 
bridge, and commanding the latter, 
Captain Arnold was forced to abandon 
his guns. The cavalry found a passa- 
ble ford for their purpose, and from 
this point no further molestation was 
encountered from the enemy. After 
halting a few hours in some old camps 
near Centreville, it now being dark, 
the march was resumed, and kept up 
until Arlington was reached, during 
the forenoon of the 22d. I little im- 
agined, when making my niglit ride 
from Washington to Centreville the 
night of the 20th, that the following 
night should find me returning with a 
defeated and demoralized army. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that 
many of the regiments could be halted 
on the Arlington side of Long bridge, 
so determined were they to seek safety 
and rest under the very walls of the 
Capitol. Some of the regiments lost 
more men after the battle and retreat 
had ended than had been killed, 
wounded, and eaptured by the enemy. 
Three-fourths of one regiment, known 











as the Zouaves, disappeared in this 
way. Many of the soldiers continued 
their flight until they reached New 
York. 

While the result of the battle of 
Bull Run startled and aroused the 
entire country, from the St. Lawrence 
to the Rio Grande, the effect upon the 
people of the North and that upon 
those of the revolted States was widely 
different. 

The press and people of the South 
accepted the result of the battle as 
forecasting if not already assuring the 
ultimate success of their cause, and 
marking, as they expressed it, the birth 
of a nation; and while this temporary 
advantage may have excited and in- 
spired their enthusiasm and increased 
their faith as well as their numbers, by 
drawing or driving into their ranks the 
lukewarm and those inclined to remain 
loyal, yet it was a source of weakness 
as well, from the fact that the people 
of the South were in a measure con- 
firmed in the very prevalent belief 
which had long existed in the Southern 
States regarding the great superiority 
in battle of the Southron over his fel- 
low countryman of colderclimes. This 
impression maintained its hold upon the 
minds of the people of the South and 
upon the Southern soldicery until eradi- 
cated by months and years of determin- 
ed battle. The loyal North accepted its 
defeat in the most commendable man- 
ner, and this remark is true whether ap- 
plied to the high officials of the States 
and General Government or to the peo- 
ple at large. There was no indulging 
in vain or idle regrets; there was no 
flinching from the support and defence 
of the Union; there was least of all 
hesitation as to the proper course to 
pursue. If the idea of compromise 
had been vainly cherished by any por- 
tion of the people, it had vanished, and 
but one sentiment, one purpose actuat- 
ed the men of the North, as if acting 
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under a single will. Men were hur- 
ried forward from all the loyal States; 
more offered their services than the 
Government was prepared to accept. 
The defeat of the Union arms forced 
the North to coolly calculate the im- 
mense task before it in attempting 
to overthrow the military strength of 
the insurgent States. Had Bull Run 
resulted otherwise than it did, had 
the North instead of the South been 
the victor, there would have been 
danger of a feeling of false security 
pervading the minds of the people of 
the North. Their patriotism would 
not have been awakened by success 
as it was by disaster; they would 
not have felt called upon to abandon 
the farm, the workshop, the counting 
room, and the pulpit in order to save a 
Government tottering almost upon the 
brink of destruction. 

Before passing from the considera- 
tion of the battle of Bull Run the plan 
of the battle is entitled to a few words, 
No subsequent battle of the war, no 
matter how successful or important in 
results, was more carefully or prudently 
planned; and so far as left to the ac- 
complishment of what he had pro- 
posed to do and what he had ex- 
pressly stipulated he would do—the 
overthrow of Beauregard’s army — 
McDowell did all and more than 
had been expected of him. He had 
asked that the Confederate forces in 
the valley under Johnston should be 
prevented from reinforcing Beaure- 
gard, but this was not done, John- 
ston united most of his force with that 
of Beauregard before the battle began ; 
and even over these combined armies 
McDowell’s plan of battle, after hours 
of severe struggle, was carried to suc- 
cessful execution and only failed of 
attaining final and complete triumph 
by the arrival at a critical moment of 
fresh troops from the valley. 

G. A. CusTEr. 
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N an article in the ‘‘ The Galaxy ” 
for March we exhibited some 

of the social customs which were 
developed among a people who, per- 
haps, never had even the most distant 
connection with the race from which 
all existing civilized nations have 
descended. The daily life and the 
ambitions of that people present one 
view of the culture which is possible 
outside of the Christian world, and 
their religious opinions afford another. 
Theirs was the religion of nature. 
The writers on Aztec mythology have 
reported a great number of myths 
some of which appear to embody their 
ideas of the creation, while others no 
doubt contain an allegorical treatment 
of their personal history, and that of 
their parent nation. Unfortunately, 
the Spaniards were possessed with the 
notion that these myths were the in- 
vention of the Biblical Satan, and that 
the names of the Mexican divinities 
only indicated those of his imps whom 
he had sent to confound their minds 
and lead them to hell. Often the tra- 
ditions are slurred over because the 
historian thought they were merely 
specimens of devilish ingenuity un- 
worthy to be preserved by Christians. 
Had these traditions been handed 
down, even abridged, by each author, 
it might be possible to carry back the 
history of the human race on this con- 
tinent much further than is now 
done. But as it is, the historian is 
compelled to fill out the narrative by 
extracts from several authors and often 
trust to conjecture for the proper fit- 
ting of the parts. The invaluable and 
extensive records of the aborigines, 
containing a system of hicroglyphics 
entirely different from the Egyptian, 
and one which would, perhaps, have 
been easier to read had the cor- 
responding picture writings been pre- 
served, were also destroyed as palpa- 
ble devices of the Enemy. We must 


therefore trust to the Spanish inter- 
preters of these legends, and their 
work is all the more confused from the 
fact that Mexican kings took the 
names of the gods, and were themselves 
often deified after death; so that there 
are two systems of mythology, one a 
religious or culture mythology, and 
the other a system of historical tradi- 
tion. 

From the religious system Mr. Ban- 
croft* has constructed the best history 
of aboriginal civilization in America 
that we have. Of the historical tradi- 
tions he has made a large collection, 
Fortunately there are a few reposito- 
ries which contain traditions of un- 
doubted authenticity. The Quiché 
nation, living in Guatemala, had a na- 
tional history formerly recorded in 
hieroglyphics and pictures, and called 
the ‘* Popol Vuh,” or National Book, 
or Book of Legends. This disappeared 
during the Conquest, but was rewritten 
by a native in the Quiché tongue after 
it had been adapted to the Spanish al- 
phabet. This has been rendered into 
Spanish, and also into French, the lat- 
ter translation being made by Brasseur 
de Bourbourg, who, in 1860, settled 
himself in a Quiché village for the 
purpose of making his translation un- 
der the best circumstances. In his work 
he constantly referred to the natives 
for advice, and we are thus placed in 
possession of a narrative that is in 
every way deserving of our confidence. 
The fact that his translation was made 
at so late a day need not awaken fears 
of its value and fidelity. Changes in 
language do not occur so rapidly 
among aboriginal villagers as in our 
own advancing society, and the abo- 
riginal religion is far from being dead. 
In these United States the worship of 


the sun is still carried on with great 

*“The Native Races of the Pacific States ef 
North America." By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 
Vol. Il. ‘Civilized Nations.’ New York: D, 
Appleton & Co, 
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observance and enthusiasm, just as the 
worship of Jupiter survived in the 
Alps for a thousand years after the 
birth of Christ, and many centuries 
after the conversion of Rome. 

Another valuable authority is Father 
Bernardino de Sahagun, one of the first 
missionaries sent to Mexico. Wherever 
he was established he gathered the 
principal men of the town together, 
and obtained from them their tradi- 
tions, expressed in pictures which were 
translated by natives who had learned 
Spanish. When he removed to a new 
place, the writings he had were ex- 
hibited to the leading men, who in 
their turn criticized and extended 
them, This went on for several years, 
when he constructed a history in the 
Mexican language out of the materials 
accumulated, and the twelve books 
of the history were then scattered 
throughout the provinces for final re- 
vision. This was in 1569, and the 
books were subsequently translated 
into Spanish. It is from this authority 
that most of the details given in the 
article on ‘‘ Aztec Society,” in ‘‘ The 
Galaxy” for March, are derived. It 
furnishes also a great number of 
prayers, speeches, and minutiz of reli- 
gious observances. Unfortunately the 
original Mexican pictures have disap- 
peared, and the work also lacks the 
eighteen poems which are the only re- 
mains of the Aztec muse known to 
have been preserved. 

The only other authority which will 
be mentioned here is Ixtlilxochitl, a 
descendant of the Chichimec kings, 
who inherited all that the Spaniards 
spared of his ancestors’ public records. 
He made good use of them in writing 
one of the most authentic histories of 
his people. The trouble with all of 
these writings, even ‘‘ Popol Vuh,” is 
that they were composed some time 
after the Conquest, after Christian 
ideas had been forced upon the writ- 
ers’ attention and belief. Composed 
after the introduction of a written 
doctrinal system, it is but natural that 
the phraseology of the Bible, and its 
teachings also, should sometimes be 
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perceptible in them. They were writ- 
ten by the consent and doubtless the 
codperation of the Catholic authorities, 
and the proselyting hand of the priest 
is but too often seen in the shaping of 
myths to a form which reflects the 
Mosaic account of the creation and 
the Noachian description of the flood. 

But though all of these writings im- 
press us with the suspicion that we are 
not freely received into the bosom of 
Aztec thought, some of them are suffi- 
ciently free from Christian influences 
to give us an idea of what the Aztec 
mind had attained to. From the best 
of them, and especially from Ixtlilxo- 
chitl’s narrative, Mr. Bancroft con- 
structs his account of the Aztec crea- 
tion myth. 

This sets forth that there have been 
four progressive ages, with three great 
destructions of the successive crea- 
tions. The first age was called the 
‘Sun of the Water.” Giants were 
living who, with perheps two excep- 
tions, were swept off by a great flood. 
The second age, called the ‘Sun of 
the Earth,” was another era of giants, 
which was ended by great convulsions 
of the earth, and the overthrow of the 
mountains. The third age was the 
**Sun of the Air.” Tremendous 
storms and hurricanes closed it, and 
destroyed nearly all mankind, the rem- 
nant losing their reason and speech, 
and being transformed to monkeys. 
The fourth age, or ‘‘Sun of Fire,” is 
the existing period, and it will be fin- 
ished by a universal conflagration. It 
is easy to see that this myth may ex- 
hibit the influence of Christian teach- 
ings, but it is now impossible to say 
with certainty. We may have more 
confidence in the account given of the 
creation of the Mexican nation. 

A goddess, Citlalatonac, gave birth 
in heaven to a flint knife, Tecpatl. 
Her sons, of whom she had many in 
her celestial home, were alarmed, and 
threw the knife down to earth, and 
from it sprang up 1,800 gods. Not 
enjoying thcir loneliness, they sent the 
Hawk to their mother, asking power to 
create men to be their servants. She, 
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it seems, was ashamed of her dubious 
progeny, and, with a not unwomanly 
logic, threw on them the responsibili- 
ty of their degenerate birth. ‘‘ Had 
you been what you ought to have 
been,” she exclaimed, ‘‘you would 
still be in my company!” But she 
sent them to Mictlanteuctli, Lord of 
Hades, telling them to beg of him a 
bone of the dead. That they must 
sprinkle with blood from their own 
bodies. Their messenger succeeded, 
but fell in bringing off the bone, which 
was broken. The pieces were placed 
in a basin and sprinkled with blood, 
and after four days there was a stir 
among the fragments, and a boy ap- 
peared. Four days more saw the birth 
of a girl in the horrid basin. These 
children were fed on maguey juice, 
and are the ancestors of the Mexicans. 

At that time there was no light on 
the earth, but one of the gods threw 
himself into a fire and became the sun. 
Immediately the survivors began to 
lay bets on what part of the earth he 
would rise, but all the guesses proved 
wrong. None guessed the East. ‘‘In 
that same hour, though they knew it 
not, the decree went forth that they 
should all die by sacrifice.” 

Human sacrifice seems to have taken 
stronger hold of the Mexican abori- 
gines than of any other nation known 
to us. Amazing ere the accounts 
which have been handed down. We 
are asked to believe that the great 
temple, situated on the site of the pres- 
ent square in Mexico, was consecrated 
with the blood of 72,344 human vic- 
tims, who formed in lines two miles 
long. The greatest obstacle to belief 
in this instance is not the frightful 
character of the ceremonies, but the 
apparent impossibility of completing 
them in the few days’ time allotted to 
the dedication. 

The country of the Aztecs contained 
several thousand teocallis, or temples, 
and from 20,000 to 80,000 victims are 
said to have been sacrificed yearly. 
Histofians seem to consider that 50,000 
a year is not an improbable number of 
victims, considering the number of 
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temples and religious feasts. It is dif- 
ficult to understand how the moderate 
population of the Mexican and adja- 
cent countries could have furnished so 
many victims without injury to the 
nation. In many of their ceremonies 
young victims without spot or blemish 
were required, and considering the 
limited strength of the Aztecs, the se- 
lection of the hardy and perfect in 
such numbers, during a long series of 
years, must have had a bad effect upon 
the nation. Continued war-making 
necessarily increased the evil, though 
the military service was less injurious 
to population four centuries ago than 
it is now. Still, at the time of the 
Spanish conquest, there were no signs 
of degeneracy in the race, either be- 
cause of the tropical fecundity in that 
country, because the Aztec empire had 
been so constantly extending as to 
bring new realms and races under sub- 
jection, and thus repair the losses by 
renewals of fresh blood, or because the 
sacrifices have really been overstated. 

Aztec myths, and also those of many 
savage tribes, repeat the great features 
which are found in the mythology of 
nations over the whole world. The 
creation is a natural and necessary sub- 
ject of speculation, but we also find 
the deluge spoken of. Many versions 
of the tale are given, and various ani- 
mals are made to play important parts 
in the relief of the remnant of the hu- 
man race. The shortest account is the 
following Mexican version of the story : 

In Atonatiuh, the Age of Water, a great flood 
covered all the face of the earth, and the inhabit- 
ants thereof were turned into fishes. Only one 
man and one woman escaped, saving themselves 
in the hollow trunk of an ahahuete, or bald cy- 
press ; the name of the man being Coxcox and 
that of his wife Xochiquetzal. On the waters 
abating a little they grounded their ark on the 
Peak of Colhuacan., the Ararat of Mexico. Here 
they increased and multiplied, and children began 
to gather around them—children who were all 
born dumb. And a dove came and gave them 
tongues, innumerable languages. Only fifteen of 
the descendants of Coxcox, who afterward be- 
came heads of families, spoke the same lan- 
guage, or could at all understand each other; and 
from these fifteen are descended the Toltecs, the 
Aztecs, and the Acolhéas. 


The effect of Christian influences 
upon Mexican mythological writings 
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may be seen in the following account 
of the deluge, which Mr. Bancroft 
considers to be ‘‘ palpably Christian- 
ized”: 

In Michoacan a tradition was preserved accord- 
ing to which the name of the Mexican Noah was 
Tezpi. With better fortune than that ascribed to 
Coxcox, he was able to save in a spacious vessel 
not only himself and his wife, but also his chil- 
dren, several animals, and a quantity of grain for 
the common use. When the waters began to sub- 
tide he sent out a vulture, that it might go to and 
fro on the earth, and bring him word again when 
the dry land began to appear. But the vulture 
fed upon the carcasses which were spread in every 
part, and never returned. Then Tezpi sent out 
other birds, and among these was a humming bird. 
And when the sun began to cover the earth with 
a new verdure, the humming bird returned to its 
old refuge bearing green leaves, And Tezpi saw 
that his vessel was aground near the mountain of 
Colhuacan, and he landed there. 


Even the Tower of Babel was not 
left out of these Christianized myths. 
The flint knife, spoken of above, 
which fell from heaven and gave birth 
to eighteen hundred gods, fell in a 
place called Chicomoztoc, the Seven 
Caves, and this idea of a cave origin 
is frequently repeated. According to 
one account, current around Cholula, 
seven giants escaped one of the peri- 
odical destructions by taking refuge 
in some caves in & mountain named 
Tlaloc. When the water receded one 
of them went to Cholula and began to 
build an artificial mountain of bricks. 
The bricks were made some distance 
off, and passed from hand to hand by 
a file of men. The gods became jea- 
lous, for the mountain threatened to 
reach up to heaven. They cast fire on 
its builders and killed them. The 
Mexicans had an advantage over their 
Christian rivals, for they were able to 
show their Babel, which was the great 
pyramid at Cholula dedicated to tho 
god of war. 

The Aztecs had their immaculate 
conception. Quetzalcoatl is a name 


which appears with confusing frequen- 
cy in Mexican history and mythology. 
According to one myth his mother, 
Chimalma, was sweeping one day, and 
picked up a small green stone, called 
Chalchibuitl, which she placed in her 
In due course a miraculous 


bosom. 
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child was born, who had the most 
wonderful adventures, and was deified 
as the god of the sun, god of the air, 
and under other titles. He held an 
all-important place in their mythology. 
He is represented in some legends as a 
white man, ‘‘large-bodied, broad- 
browed, great-eyed, with long black 
hair and a beard heavy end rounded.” 
It was he who left among the Aztecs 
the remarkable prophecy which gave 
to the Spaniards such prestige, that 
white men should one day come on 
the sea and rule the land. They were 
to be men with beards like his, and 
would be his brethren. The narrative 
of Quetzalcoatl’s deeds fills a consider- 
able part of Mexican mythology. He 
was a hero who performed numerous 
miracles, and maintained a long war 
with Tezcatlipoca, the god of gods 
and creator of the material universe. 
Wonderful prosperity in arts and ag- 
riculture marked his rule.. One ear 
of corn was a full load for a man. 

The history of this hero is almost 
inextricably confused by Spanish writ- 
ers with that of another of the same 
name, who was a king in the Mexican 
valley in the ninth century of our era, 
We will give the account of the latter’s 
birth, to show how exactly the narra- 
tive of the mythical hero repeats the 
muin features of the human creature’s 
history. The kingdom of Tollan is 
the first government of which there 
are trustworthy traces in the valley of 
Mexico. It was gradually formed by 
colonization from Central America in 
the sixth and seventh centuries. To- 
tepeuh was its fourth king, and in one 
of his wars he conquered and finally 
married a princess Chimalman, who 
led her troops, fighting entirely naked 
at theirhead. She dreamed that she 
bore in her bosom a precious stone, 
the Chalchihuitl, and determined to 
name the son who was to be born 
Quetzalcoatl Chalchihuitl. His birth, 
which, as near as can be determined, 
occurred in 839, was celebrated with 
great pomp, but his father was mur- 
dered, and he was kept out of the 
throne until 873. His life repeats in 
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many particulars the adventures of 
the culture hero who preceded him. 

Of the aboriginal works which re- 
main, the Popol Vuh is, as above ex- 
plained, one of the most interesting 
and characteristic. It embodies the 
traditional history of the Quiché na- 
tion. The philosophers who seek to 
build a scheme of human relationships 
by a comparison of writings and other 
significant productions have found in 
it expressions which recall the Bible, 
the Scandinavian Edda, and the Hin- 
doo Veda. But there are so many 
points of positive originality that the 
work is generally accepted as thor- 
eughly American and aboriginal. Its 
authors, in an introduction to their 
translation, give an account of the 
work, from which we take the open- 
ing paragraph : 

This is the origin of the ancient history of Qu:- 
ché. Here we write the annals of the past, the 
beginning of all that has taken place in the city 
of Quiché, among the tribes of the Quiché na- 
tions. Behold we bring about the manifestation 
of what was in obscurity, its first dawning by the 
will of the Creator, and of the Former, of him 
who begets and of him who gives being. Their 
names are Hunapu Vuch, “ shooter of the blow- 
pipe at the opossum * ; Hunapu Utiu, “ shooter of 
the blowpipe at the coyote’’; Nima Tzyiz, 
“great white pricker”; Tepeu, “the domina- 
tor’’; and Gucumatz, the “plumed serpent "’; 
Heart of the Lakes, Heart of the Sea, Master of 
the Verdant Planisphere, Master of the Azure 
Surface. Thus it is that these also are named, 
sung, and celebrated, the grandmother and the 
grandfather, whose names are Xpiyacoc and 
Xmucane, preserver and protectrice ; twice grand- 
mother and twice grandfather as it is stated in the 
Quiché annals ; concerning whom was related all 
that they did afterward in the light of life, in the 
light of the world (civilization). Behold that 
which we shall write after the word of God and in 
Christianity ; we shall bring it to light because 
the Popol Vuh, the national book, is no longer 
visible, in which it was clearly seen that we came 
from beyond the sea, ‘‘ the narrative of our life in 
the land of shadow, and how we saw the light and 
life,"* as it is called. 


Mr. Bancroft gives a translation of 
the creation myth from the Abbé’s 
book, and the following are some pas- 
sages from this aboriginal work : 


And the heaven was formed, and all the signs 
thereof set in their angle and alignment, and its 
boundaries fixed toward the four winds by the 
Creator and Former, and Mother, and Father of 
life and existence—he by whom all move and 
breathe, the Father and Cherisher of the peace of 
nations and of the civilization of his people—be 
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whose wisdom has projected the excellence of all 
that is on the earth, or in the lakes, or in the sea. 
Behold the first word and the first discourse. 
There was as yet no man, nor any animal, nor 
bird, nor fish, nor crawfish, nor any pit, nor ra- 
vine, nor any tree; nothing was but the firma- 
ment. The face of the earth had not appeared— 
only the peaceful sea and all the space of heaven. 
There was nothing yet joined together, nothing 
that clung to anything else; nothing that bal- 
anced itself, that made the least rustling, that 
made a sound in the heaven. There was nothing 
that stood up; nothing but the quiet water ; but 
the sea, calm and alone in its boundaries ; nothing 
existed ; nothing but immobility and silence in 
the darkness, in the night. 

Alone also the Creator, the Former, the Doml- 
nator, the Feathered Serpent—those that engen- 
der, those that give being ; they are upon the wa- 
ter like a growing light. They are enveloped in 
green and blue; and therefore their name is Gu- 
cumatz (plumed or colored serpent), Lo now 
how the heavens exist; how exists also the 
Heart of Heavens ; such is the name of God; it 
is thus that he is called. And they spake ; they 
consulted together and meditated ; they mingled 
their words and their opinion. And the creation 
was verily after this wise: Earth, they said, and 
on the instant it was formed; like a cloud or 
a fog was its beginning. Then the mountains 
rose over the water like great lobsters; in an in- 
stant the mountains and the plain were visible, 
and the cypress and the pine appeared. Then was 
the Gucumatz filled with joy, crying out, Blessed 
be thy coming, O Heart of Heaven, Hurakau, 
Thunderbolt. Our work and our labor has ac- 
complished its end. 


After the plants came animals, and 
the gods directed them to worship 
their makers, but they could not re- 
ply, which so offended the deities that 
the brutes were cursed. Then man 
was made from clay, but he was mo- 
tionless, heavy, and had no intelli- 
gence. The clay man was therefore 
dissolved in the water and a ncw man 
made from wood, together with a wo- 
man from pith. They did very well 
as machines, and began to people the 
world with wooden mannikins like 
themselves. But they were bloodless 
beings, who had not intelligence 
enough to worship their makers, and 
vengeance caine upon them. Thick 
resin rained from heaven, the bird 
Xecotcovach came to tear their eyes, 
the Camalotz cut off their heads, the 
Cotzbalam devoured their flesh, and 
the Tecumbalam ground their bones to 
powder. When these blockhcads were 
destroyed four men of a new race 
were made, entirely from yellow and 
white maize. Franciso Ximenez gives 
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us a literal translation of the names of 
these four. They are— 

Balam-Quitze, the tiger with the 
sweet smile. 

Balam-Agab, the tiger of the night. 

Mahucutah, the distinguished name. 

Iqi-Balam, the tiger of the moon. 

Grand of countenance and broad of limb, the four 
sires of our race stood up under the white rays of 
the morning star—sole light as yet of the primeval 
world—stood up and looked. Their great clear 
eyes swept rapidly over all ; they saw the woods 
and the rocks, the lakes and the sea, the moun- 
tains, and the valleys, and the heavens that were 
above all ; and they comprehended all and admired 
exceedingly. Then they returned thanks to those 
who had made the world and all that therein was : 
We offer up our thanks twice—yea, verily, thrice ! 
We have received life, we speak, we walk, we 
taste ; we hear and understand; we know both 
that which is near and that which is far off ; we 
see all things both great and small, in all the 
heaven and earth. Thanks then, Maker and For- 
mer, Father and Mother of our life ! We have been 
created, we are. 

In fact the gods thought they knew 
too much. A new council was held 
by the divinities, and a new resolution 
passed. ‘‘Let us now contract their 
sight, so that they may sce only a lit- 
tle of the surface of the carth, and be 
content. Thereupon the Heart of 
Heaven breathed a cloud over the pu- 
pil of the eyes of man, and a vail came 
over it as when one breathes on the 
face of a mirror; thus was the globe 
of the eye darkened; neither was that 
which was far off clear to it any more, 
but only that which was near.” While 
the four slept, an equal number of 
wotmnen were made, and after them 
other creations took place, the result- 
ing men and women becoming the 
progenitors of other tribes than the 
Quiché. For a certain time they went 
on multiplying their progeny and liv- 
ing in peace bencath the morning star, 
for the sun was not yet made. Very 
poetic is the description of their rela- 
tions to their makers. ‘‘ They had as 
yet no worship save the breathing of 
the instinct of their soul, as yet no 
altars to their gods, only they gazed 
up into heaven, not knowing what 
they had come so far to do.” 

Fire was given them, but it was sev- 
eral times extinguished by rain and 
hail, and always renewed by a god 
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whom they had received. There was 
general dampness and cold, for the 
earth was moist, the sun being absent. 
A confusion of tongues fell on them, 
so that even the four created men could 
not understand each other. They then 
began to wander in search of a home, 
and passed through the sea which was 
parted to make way forthem. Reach- 
ing a mountain, they saw the sun for 
the first time, and instantly every liv- 
ing thing exhibited signs of gladness. 
Men danced, lions and tigers roared, 
and birds sang. The four first men 
lived to a very great age, and then, 
after taking leave of their friends, sud- 
denly vanished. Thcy had introduced 
the sacrifice of human beings. Thus 
we find, as might be expected, that 
whatever tradition of their origin was 
adopted, the aborigines always in- 
cluded in it the beginning of this con- 
spicuous part of their faith. 

The great Mexican feast of the New 
Fire was one of the most striking in- 
ventions in any religion. The creation 
myth, as given by Ixtlilxochitl, repre- 
sents three past destructions of the 
earth’s inhabitants, and one to come, 
In the Mexican chronology every fifty- 
two years was called a sheaf of years, 
and the festival at the close of this 
period was known as Toxilmolpilia, 
‘the binding up of the years.” Then 
it was that the destruction of the 
world should take place when its time 
was come. The last five days of the 
year were ‘‘unlucky.” The images of 
the gods were broken, for the old gods 
were no longer powerful to protect 
unless the world had a new lease of 
existence. Fires were extinguished, 
household articles and garments were 
broken and thrown into disorder, in 
readiness for the reign of anarchy. 
Absolute despair took possession of 
mankind, who believed their critical 
hour to have come. On the last day 
of the year the priests in full robes 
took their way after nightfall to the 
summit of a mountain about six miles 
from Mexico. Reaching the mountain 
just before midnight, the priests watch- 
ed the Pleiades pass the zenith, which 
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was the sign for the trial of the new 
fire. The finest captive in the empire 
had been brought in the procession, 
and being thrown down, a piece of very 
dry wood was laid on his breast, and 
at the critical moment a priest whirled 
rapidly a stick pressed against it. 

Meanwhile the people had gathered 
on the housetops in the city, and in- 
tently watched the mountain top. 
Children were masked with leaves of 
the Indian corn, and kept awake lest 
they should turn into mice. When 
fire broke from the end of the priest’s 
stick, a funeral pile was instantly 
lighted, and the captive sacrificed and 
thrown upon it. The blazing pyre 
announced to the multitudes that the 
world had fifty-two years morc to live. 
Blood was drawn from every car, even 
to the children in the cradle. Runners 
brought brands from the new fire, and 
the people hastened to light their 
hearth fires. New articles took the 
place of those destroyed, and the peco- 
ple, after passing through the greatest 
dread that can afflict the human mind, 
leaped with exultation, Boys born 
during this festival were named ‘‘ mol- 
pilli,” a tied object, and girls ‘‘ xiuh- 
nenetl,” little doll of the year of fire. 
The last of these festivals was cele- 
brated in 1507. Before the new cycle 
could be completed the Aztec world 
has passed away in disorders and suf- 
ferings as great as any their priests 
had predicted, though the earth was 
solid as ever. The next sheaf of years 
should have been bound up in 1559, 
but we hear nothing of any observances 
then. 

The ‘‘ sheaf of years ” was not a fanci- 
ful appellation, but was an integral part 
of the Aztec calendar. Their year was 
known as Xihuitl, or ‘“‘new grass.” 
Thirteen years made a Tlalpilli, or knot. 
Four tlalpilli made a cycle, or Xiw- 
molpilli, ** the binding up of the years.” 
Two of these made an age, but this 
was rarely used, though in our system 
the century is found to be the most 
convenient unit for expressing long 
periods. In the picture writing the 
four signs were used—rabbit, house, 
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flint, and cane, These were painted in 
a circle which contained thirteen repe- 
titions of these fundamental signs in 
regular order. To read them off, the 
numerals were used; as, ‘* one rabbit,” 
‘two cane,” etc., and as the periods 
contain an odd number of years (13), 
and there is an even number of signs 
(4), it is evident that each period or 
‘*knot ” must begin with one after an- 
other of the four signs in regular suc- 
cession. Probably Aztec accountants 
became expert enough to know which 
of the four knots was intended as 
soon as they heard the number and its 
sign. These signs, it may be added, 
according to one account corresponded 
to the four steps in creation. The 
earth was created in Tochtli, the rab- 
bit. In Acatl, the cane, the firmament 
was made, and animals in Tecpatl, 
the flint. Man was reserved for Calli, 
the house, 

Mr. Bancroft was wise in deciding 
to confine himself to facts and avoid 
speculation in the myths he has collect- 
ed. The striking correspondences 
which are found in creation myths, 
gathered from the most remote quar- 
ters, have too often led biologists to 
transfer their energies from a collec- 
tion of examples to the construction of 
schemes or hypotheses which should 
furnish a structure in which all that 
has been or is to be discovered of 
heathen beliefs shall have an appropri- 
ate place, and the whole shall be the 
history of man. At present this ten- 
dency is increased by the constantly 
developing proofs that man was an ac- 
companiment as well as a follower of 
the great Ice Age, as Geikie well calls 
it. All geologists have not given their 
adhesion to the theory which puts man’s 
appearance in Northern climes back 
among the alternations of heat and 
cold of the glacial epoch, but a large 
number of them believe it. If conclu- 
sively proved, it would be a sufficient 
explanation for many of the features 
of the Quiché narrative. The morning 
star would be the sun shining through 
glacial fogs. The deluge, of which 
every race in the world has it: story, 
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would refer to the melting of the ice 
cap. The deluge in fact is as much 
established by geological proofs as it 
is by the universal testimony of man. 
Torrents of hail and rain are natural 
accompaniments of great changes in 
climate. 

In our own country the tales of 
volcanic fires, which frequently form 
a part of the aboriginal myths, and 
the entrance of mountains upon the 
scene, either as sentient beings or as 
the home of gods and heroes, may be 
referable to the volcanic outbursts 
which have marked its past history. 
For America, well named the ‘forest 
continent,” from the luxuriant woody 
growths that have distinguished its 
eastern half, might just as well be 
termed ‘‘the volcanic continent,” from 
the tremendous manifestations which 
are permanently scored on its western 
border. The geologists on Lieutenant 
Wheeier’s expedition say that some of 
these outbursts must have been very 
recent, and that it is surprising there 
is no mention of them in modern 
history. But it is certain that erup- 
tions on the greatest scale extend from 
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comparatively modern time back 
through geological periods, for what 
the most moderate calculations put at 
many million years of time. 

It is impossible to neglect a fact like 
this if we put any faith at all in the 
theory that the myths are not the result 
of pure fancy, but represent, in the 
form of fable, the real history of the 
human race. Still such speculations 
are not yet removed from the domain 
of conjecture. As to the future of 
aboriginal American history, it is prob- 
able that important discoveries may 
yet be made. Spain, after rifling so 
many treasuries of human knowledge, 
must have retained some remnants 
even amid all her bigoted fury of de- 
struction. The investigation of ancient 
records and the reconstruction of 
man’s history is now one of the most 
actively pursued paths of scientific in- 
quiry, and the careful search which it 
encourages may uncover some of those 
invaluable records, and lead to their 
examination by men who do not have 
so much confidence in the devilish ori- 
gin of Aztec gods. 
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O think of thee! it was thy fond request 
When yesterweek we parted. Ah! how well 
I heed thy bidding only Love may tell 


Beneath his roses. 


As, for welcome rest, 


The bird, wing-weary, seeks her downy nest, 
So, oft, dear Heart! from toil and care I flee, 
And, nestling in my happy thought of thee, 
With sweet repose my weary soul is blest. 
To think of thee—who evermore art near 
My conscious spirit, like the halo spread, 
In altar-pictures, round some saintly head, 
As ’twere of Heaven the golden atmosphere— 
What can I else, until in death I sink, 
And, thinking of my darling, cease to think ! 





Joun Goprrey Saxz. 
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66 ." go right off to the the-ayter, 
I would.” 

She was sitting on the doorstep of 
a low house, No. 3 Skeggs alley; a 
child of twelve, according to the par- 
ish registry; but such a child ! Hardly 
big enough in body for seven, and 
with a face of seventy; sharp, and 
lined with sunken cheeks and pinched 
mouth, and eyes weird and hollow as 
a baby spectre. Mulready might have 
painted that little, shrunken figure, a 
mere twist of rags hanging loosely 
over the bony frame: the small, skele- 
ton hands supporting the sharp chin; 
the naked, chapped, and mud-cn- 
crusted feet dangling in the gutter 
wherein disported themselves some of 
her congeners—children of the night 
side of London—children born in the 
slime, nursed in hunger, and bred to 
sin—children to whom jail is a lively 
variety, and the school-board an aw- 
ful and horrible Nemesis. 

Barbara in particular regarded this 
latter institution with a holy horror, 
witnessed by sundry fresh and livid 
bruises on her attenuated person; for 
during the past fortnight the school- 
board had swooped down on Skeggs 
alley, and had carried off my heroine 
and some thirty of her playmates to 
steam and smother in a big school- 
room, there to idle and squabble, to 
grow sick with hunger, and heavy 
with sleep, and finally to be turned 
out into the raw, damp fog, wild for 
mischief and famishing for food, 
whooping, shrieking, and fighting, 
hauling at heavy babies, bumping 
against respectable people, pursued by 
outraged policemen, and finally drift- 
ing home to their several dens and 
nests among the by streets and alleys. 

Barbara’s mother, or rather the per- 
son who did duty for mother, her ori- 
ginal parent being deceased, had at 
first stoutly refused to allow ‘‘ her gurl 
toe go to any o’ they dratted schules 





whatsumdever.” This worthy lady 
earned her living by washing at a laun- 
dry some two miles off; and having 
within the last fourteen months pre- 
sented Mr. Butts, Barbara’s father, 
with a son and heir, she not unreason- 
ably required the assistance of her 
stepdaughter in looking after that in- 
fant hope. This opinion, however, 
was in no wise shared by the all-sapient 
heads at the school-board; and Mrs. 
Butts having been twice summoned to 
answer for her contumacy before the 
nearest magistrate, and failing to show 
why her husband, described as ‘‘ able- 
bodied, journeyman carpenter,” should 
not support his family, was twice 
fined, and ultimately obliged to suc- 
cumb, 

Rations in consequence ran short at 
No. 8, and Mrs. Butts, considering 
Barbara as the guilty party, consoled 
herself by mulcting that young lady of 
her supper and giving her sundry sup- 
plemental thrashings into the bargain. 

Barbara ought to have been used to 
thrashings. Indeed, I think she was; 
for although she howled and shrieked 
plentifully during the operation, and 
though her wretched little body was 
tattooed like a New Zealand chief’s with 
black and blue, few tears made their 
appearance; and two minutes after 
her shrieks were over she would gene- 
rally be seen dandling a baby rather 
bigger than herself, and chattering 
glibly to some of the neighboring fry 
who had been drawn by a pleasing cu- 
riosity to the scene of castigation. 

To be deprived of supper, however, 
was something very different and far 
more unpleasant. It is really aston- 
ishing, considering how shrivelled 
those small stomachs must become 
from frequent fasting, that such an 
immense capacity for hunger should 
still be left in them, or that the hot 
and comforting aroma proceeding from 
a baker's shop should be capable of 
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inspiring such an intense poignancy 
of anguish in the little nostrils, which 
yet sniff and sniff as though con- 
demned by some infernal power to the 
tortures of a new Tantalus. Barbara 
had often gone supperless before; but 
that was in company, and generally 
because Mr. Butts had consumed the 
family supper in drink. To know 
that there was some supper at home, 
and given none of it, was afar worse 
experience. 

And yet ‘‘something to eat” was 
not with Barbara the summum bonum 
of all earthly desires. 

Long ago—before Barbara’s entry 
into this ‘‘ little heaven below ”"—Mrs. 
Butts No. 1 had filled the subordinate 
position of a ‘‘fairy” at the Grecian 
theatre. Mr. Butts, not having at that 
time wholly consecrated himself to the 
arduous task of supporting the Green 
Lion at the corner, was devoting a 
portion of his time to carpentry, and 
had got employment behind the scenes 
of the same theatre as Miss Sarah 
Jenks, or Elvina Desmond, as that 
thia and shabby fairy figured in the 
roll of dramatis persone. In the course 
of this employment he inadvertently 
set his foot on a trap, went through, 
and broke his leg, as he said—bruised 
it, as those about him declared. Un- 
sympathizing onlookers, indeed, assert- 
ed that there was hardly anything the 
matter, proffered a glass of brandy and 
water, and suggested that Mr. Butts 
only required a night’s rest to be as 
right as a trivet. Sarah Jenks, how- 
ever, Was more compassionate. From 
the depths of what appeared to be her 
stays she extracted a hoarded shilling, 
and with that coin hired a cab to con- 
vey Mr. Butts to his dwelling. Fur- 
ther, when the injured leg turned out 
to be so bruised and swelled as to en- 
tail Mr. Butts’s ‘‘laying up” for sev- 
eral days, Sarah mulcted herself of 
badly needed breakfasts, and went 
without her Sunday dinner, in order to 
supply the sufferer with sundry com- 
forts, which he would otherwise have 
been obliged to forego. 

Sympathy is seldom wasted, even in 
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this world. Mr. Butts had at that 
time a very soft corner in his heart, 
and Sarah Jenks had found the key to 
it. Three weeks after the leg was 
well she exchanged her maiden name 
for that of Butts. Three years later 
she resigned that in favor of a tomb- 
stone, and retired into permanent se- 
clusion under the sods of Kensal 
Green. For more than twelve months 
previous to that event, she had seced- 
ed from the boards of the Grecian in 
consequence of Mr. Butts having con- 
sented to aid commercial prosperity by 
joining a ‘‘strike,” and becoming 
merely a sleeping partner in the do- 
mestic firm in Skeggs alley. At that 
time Barbara was still a mere baby, 
but having been on one occasion carried 
to the theatre by her mother, and left 
in charge of a neighbor’s boy at the 
pit door, she remembered till her dy- 
ing day a vision of a place all dazzle 
and glitter, of strange, shining beings 
floating in the air, and hundreds—mil- 
lions in baby eyes—of upturned faces 
regarding them. From that day to this 
the vision never faded out. Strange, 
bewildering, unintelligible, but won- 
drously, incomprehensibly beautiful, it 
remained in her mind from year’s end 
to year’s end; a thing of beauty planted 
dcep in her soul; a thing which to see 
once again and then die would be as a 
peep of Paradise to some devout be- 
liever. Consequently, when beaten and 
turned out supperless into the street on 
this November afternoon, she listened 
with avidity to her friends’ descriptions 
of what viands they would indulge in, 
were they ever to find themselves rev- 
elling in the floating capital of a whole 
shilling; and yet, when pressed for her 
decision as to the rival merits of ‘‘ sas- 
singers and puddin’,” and ‘‘’ot kid- 
neys and jammy things,” she shook 
her ragged head, and answered stoic- 
ally— 

‘*T would rayther go to the the- 
ayter.” 

Her companions stared. Their minds 
did not rise beyond their stomachs, 
which were indeed sufficiently empty 
to be needful of mental replenishing, 
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but Barbara’s was emptier still. How 
came she to care for merely external 
delights ? She vouchsafed no expla- 
nation of the mystery. When you 
have come to middle age unnecessary 
words seem a waste both of time and 
trouble, and at twelve years old Bar- 
bara was very middle-aged. 

‘Barbara! Where is that dratted 
gurl gone to?” 

It was Mrs, Butts’s voice raised to 
screaming pitch from the doorstep of 
No. 3. Barbara heurd, but merely 
crouched closer to the gutter. Per- 
haps she thought it merely signified 
another beating, and reasoned with a 
certain small child of her own calibre. 
“If 1 go, Pll be vhipped; an’ if I stay, 
I'll be vhipped; so I think I'll stay an’ 
be vhipped.” For copying this phil- 
osophical child’s argument Barbara 
stayed and—was whipped. Another 
call or two, then a clutch on the back 
of her neck, and a shower of blows; 
and Barbara was dragged summarily 
from the gutter, and shaken first on to 
her feet, and then nearly off them again. 

‘*You wicked, owdacious, imperent 
ehit of a gurl!” cried the laundress, 
not perhaps unjustly. ‘‘I know you 
heard me (whack). I saw you sneak 
out of the way (whack, whack), an’ 
p'raps that poor baby burnt or scalded 
to death, with me a-scutterin’ arter you 
(whack, whack, whack). Oh, you 
limb o’ mischief you !” 

‘*Let me alone then. I wasn’t doin’ 
no harm,” retorted Barbara, amid 
manifold writhiugs in the strong grasp. 
‘““Why don’t you give me suthin’ to 
eat ? I’d come quick enough then.” 

‘“‘T dare say! Like enough, Miss 
Imperence, an’ your fine schoolin’ 
a-losin’ me my day’s work. Get in 
this minnit, an’ give the baby his grule 
while I’m cleanin’ up. He’ll ave pull- 
ed it all over hisself if you’re not sharp; 
so look alive !” 

Barbara obeyed. Might was decid- 
edly Right where Mrs. Butts was con- 
cerned; and Might led the way to the 
small back room which, with the ad- 
dition of a cupboard under the stairs, 
was ‘‘parlor, kitchen, bedroom, and 
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all,” for the united family. There 
Barbara found a broken clothes basket, 
from which she lifted a heavy and un- 
wholesome looking baby, turned the 
basket upside down, and seating her- 
self upon it, proceeded to still the roars 
issuing from the infant lungs by the 
aid of a bowl of thick, gray porridge. 

Will it be believed that she never 
once put the spoon into her own mouth 
instead of into that of the voracious 
infant? And yet the mess, indescrib- 
ably nasty to us, was appetizingly hot 
and savory to her. And the baby was 
too young to tell! 

Human nature is strange. Barbara 
had not shed a tear during the beat- 
ing, though to be sure she could have 
avoided it by the simple act of obe- 
dience. Long before the grucl was 
done she was in floods of tears, sob- 
bing passionately with sheer hunger; 
and yet she could have avoided that 
too by the simple act of robbing her 
unwholesome little brother. Oddly 
enough, the one idea was as strange to 
her as the other. Nay, when the un- 
wholesome baby, being satisfied, look- 
ed up to see where the tears came 
from which kept splashing on to its 
nose, and said pitifully, ‘‘ Poor Bar! 
Poor!” in baby language, Barbara 
hugged him closer to her skinny little 
body, and showered kisses on his un- 
inviting mouth, alternately apostro- 
phizing him as ‘ther own precious 
chicksey,” and informing him that his 
mother was ‘‘a beast—that she was.” 

Soothed by this lullaby, the unwhole- 
some baby went to sleep; and Mrs, 
Butts, finding him in that happy con- 
dition on her return from a neighborly 
gossip, ordered him into the clothes 
basket again, and dispatched Barbara 
to get her bonnct out of pawn for the 
convenience of ‘‘mecting going” on 
the morrow. Mrs. Butts’s bonnet was 
avery sacred article of dress. It al- 
ways spent the week days in retire- 
ment, emerging only on the Sabbath, 
and not then if Mr. Butts had been 
more than usually active in his patron- 
age of the neighboring public. 

It was dark by this time, and the 
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pawnbroker’s where the bonnet was at 
present ‘“‘locating” was at some dis- 
tance; yet Barbara felt rather glad 
than otherwise at the prospect of an 
outing. The fog, which had been 
dense all day, was turning into fast 
drizzling rain; yet she put on neither 
hat nor jacket. The former had suc- 
cumbed in a school fight; the latter 
was serving as a pillow for the baby. 
Barbara made light of either circum- 
stance, and departed at a trot. 

Skeggs alley is not many miles from 
the Strand. The pawnbroker’s shop 
was midway between the two locali- 
ties. Barbara had redeemed the bon- 
net, wrapped it in an old silk hand- 
kerchief of ample size, provided by 
Mrs. Butts for the purpose, and was 
turning homeward, when a hansom 
cab stopped in front of her with a jerk, 
a lady came out of a shop opposite, 
sprang lightly into it, and was whirl- 
ed away in a moment, the wheels spat- 
tering Barbara with mud as they flash- 
ed past her. She never felt it. With 
a strange sound, something between a 
shriek and a chuckle, she made one 
leap, rolled on the pavement, and 
then, picking hersclf up, began to 
move off hobbling and whimpering. 

In that instant Barbara had secreted 
in her rags a purse dropped by the 
now vanished lady, and with the his- 
trionic talent of a born ‘‘ artiste” was 
bemoaning herself over an imaginary 
fall. 

To slink up the nearest by strect, 
ensconce herself in a doorway, and in- 
spect her prize, was the work of a 
couple of minutes; and Barbara felt 
almost appalled by the loose heap of 
silver which, as the clasp gave way, 
rattled musically into her lap. She 
was in too great terror of interruption 
even to count it over. The first 
thought—in that moment the only one 
—was, ‘‘ Now I can get a tuck in.” 
And as visions of delightful eating 
shops in the Strand crossed her mind’s 
eye, she hastily replaced the purse and 
its contents in her bosom, leaving out 
one shilling only, and with this in her 
mouth, trotted off in quest of some- 
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thing to eat. There are, however, 
other delights passing even eating 
shops in the Strand. 

Barbara was not aware of them. 

She was gluing her nose against a 
window full of eatables, filled heart 
and soul with the one pronoun 
‘‘which,” when two men _ jostled 
against each other and her. 

‘*Why, Tom!” 

‘*Simpson ! Where are you off to?” 

‘*The theatre.” 

‘*The deuce ! 

‘* Lyceum.” 

‘‘The deuce you are! We'd better 
make haste then, or the farce will be 
over.” 

They made haste. Barbara turned 
round with eager haste; but the 
‘*deuceish” person and his laconic 
friend were already speeding out of 
sight. They were going to the thea- 
tre—the theatre, to which she had 
longed to go all her little life ! Now, 
in one moment, God had sent her the 
wherewithal. Why should not she go 
too. But would she be in time ? 

The thought drove away all remem- 
brance even of hunger. They had 
spoken of being late; and Barbara, 
not knowing much of theatre rules, 
fancied that the magic doors might be 
shut if the guests were not assembled 
by a certain time. The mere dread 
was agony to her, and her heart was 
beating in quick echo to her little na- 
ked feet as she sped after the retreat- 
ing youths. Fortunately they did not 
go far. She saw them stop and disap- 
pear within a great, glaring doorway, 
and was following swiftly, when a new 
idea struck her. Would not those 
grand, medalled persons on guard 
drive her away if she presented herself, 
bareheaded, barearmed, and unkempt, 
before their scrutiny ? 

For a moment she paused despair- 
ing. The next she was seated on a 
doorstep making her toilet. 

The redeemed bonnet, a large one 
of faded purple satin, was tied care- 
fully over her rusty little head, too 
well licked palms having first smooth- 
ed down the elf locks on the temples, 
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The big silk handkerchief, folded 
shawlwise, was pinned across her 
shrunken little body, the wet hastily 
wrung out of the tail of her draggled 
frock, the ragged stockings pulled as 
high as they would go over the skele- 
ton legs, and—Barbara was dressed ! 

Why not? Dress is a matter of 
taste, varying with different countrics 
and climates. Barbara's toilet might 
have seemed rather extensive to a Kaf- 
fir's squaw. 

The ticket porter at the Lyceum was 
just lighting a fresh cigar within his 
den when a small and squeaky voice 
inquired from without: 

‘*Please, sir, which is the cheapest 
seats ?” 

‘*Gallery,” he answered, without 
looking round, till he heard a chink on 
the board, and the rejoinder: 

‘**One, please, sir.” 

Then he did look; and saw nothing 
—nothing, that is, but a little red claw 
in close proximity to a shilling. Fol- 
lowing the claw, and peering over the 
ledge, his eye fell on a very large bon- 
net attached to a very small child, 
who was standing on tiptoe to look at 
him. 

‘Is this money yours?” he asked, 
staring. 

‘* Yes, sir, please, sir.” 
Barbara's eyes. 

‘*And who’s the ticket for?” 

‘*Me, please, sir.” 

‘* You! What, you alone ! 
one with you?” 

‘*No, sir—me alone, sir, please, sir,” 
gabbled Barbara, in a great hurry to 
get in. 

** You be off,” said the man curtly. 
*“We don’t want no babies here. 
Catch !” and he whipped the shilling 
off the ledge with the wet end of his 
cigar. 

‘*Move out of the way,” said a bus- 
tling man of the lower orders; and Bar- 
bara was swept aside. For a moment 
it seemed to her as if the world had 
been swept away as well. Her heart 
swelled up, and for the second time 
that day the tears bubbled over fast. 
Was she to be foiled in her life’s desire 
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with the money for it actually in her 
hands ? 

‘*Now, then, what’s the matter?” 
some one said, and looking up she saw 
towering above her a big blue form 
and a black helmet. In an instant 
Barbara was on the defensive. 

‘*Please, sir, I ain’t done nuthin’. 
I wanted to go in the gallery; and I 
guv the genelman a shilling—there it 
are, sir—an’ he said as I were a Uaby.” 

‘““And so you are,” quoth X089. 
‘Get off home to your mother straight. 
She never gave you that shilling for 
theatre-going, I warrant, if she gave 
it you at all.” 

‘*Yes, sir, she did, please, sir; but 
I'll go hom», sir. I’m just a-going 
now, I am,” answered Barbara glibly; 
and then she wriggled away, and wrig- 
gied herself into the entrance to the 
upper boxes. Bobby had his eye on 
her, and followed. There was nothing 
of superior interest going on at the 
moment, and Barbara's appcarance 
was peculiar. 

She hurried up to the man in charge, 
and asked the price of a seat in almost 
gasping tones, He stared at her in 
surprise, and asked like the first— 

‘For you?” 

**Yes, sir; but I ain’t alone, please, 
sir. My brother’s up there, he is; and 
he said as I were to follow him, please 
sir.” 

‘*Two shillings,” said the collector 
laconically; and in another moment 
Barbara was out of sight. As she 
turned for one frightened glance back- 
ward before gaining her haven of 
bliss, she saw the face of the police- 
man below. 

He had paused to exchange a word 
or two with the collector, and then 
followed in her wake. 

‘* That girl ain’t up to no good,” 
saic the finger of the law. 

She was up in heaven just then. 
Dazzled with a flood of radiant light, 
bewildered by a crash of noise, a burst 
of many instruments all mingled to- 
gether, her bonnet fallen on to her 
back, her senses all on the reel, Bar- 
bara fought her way to a vacant seat 
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beside a gentleman’s servant, at the 
very moment that X089’s face appeared 
at the entrance. John Thomas was 
just laughing at some quip from the 
stage, when he felt his arm seized in 
two dirty, little, trembling hands, and 
a small voice panted: 

‘*Oh ! please say you're my brother. 
Oh! please do. Please !” 

‘* Your brother! What the deuce do 
you mean?” cried the young man, 
shaking her off indignantly. ‘* What 
are you up to here?” 

‘*Pickpocketing most like,” ob- 
served X089. ‘*Here, come out o’ 
that”; and with the vision of a fairy 
palace opening before her, with that 
one blaze of beauty in her eyes, that 
crash of music in her cars, Barbara 
was dragged away in the policeman’s 
clutch. 

Probably it was not a very gentle 
one; for in the process something fell 
with a great chink and clatter; and 
Barbara made a futile clutch at it. It 
was her purse ! 

The lady’s purse rather. X089 lift- 
ed it with a gleam of satisfaction on 
his impassive countenance, 

“T thought so,” he said sententious- 
ly. ‘‘Now where did you steal that 
from?” 

‘*T didn’t steal it,” sobbed Barbara. 
‘*Mother give it me, she did, to pay 
the groceries. There was candles, and 
tea, and—lots o’ things.” 

**Fifteen and three—four pence,” 
said X089, counting. ‘‘Where does 
your mother live? Of course you’re 
lying, but I’ll take you to her afore 
locking you up, if you are.” 

It was doubtful whether the threat 
of ‘locking up” or the fear of seeing 
her prize absorbed by Mrs. Butts had 
most effect on Barbara. She shifted 
her tack on the instant, sobbing de- 
spairingly : 

‘““Oh! don’t take me to mother— 
please don’t, sir. I ain’t done no 
harm. I found it in the street. I 
didn’t steal it—indecd I didn’t, sir.” 

X089 shrugged his shoulders. 
‘Have done with lying, and tcll me 
where your mother lives, will you?” 
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he said, pocketing the purse with ob- 
stinate decision. But Barbara could 
be obstinate too. Her prize was lost 
beyond recall; but to be taken home 
in charge of a ‘‘ bobby” meant in ad- 
dition a beating worse than ordinary; 
and Barbara’s bruises were still smart- 
ing. Without a moment’s hesitation 
she gave an address about half a mile 
distant from the real one; and lier 
guardian, having first ascertained that 
no one in the upper boxes had lost a 
purse, walked her off in that direc- 
tion. 

Naturally the walk was vain. No 
one in that street knew aught of Bar- 
bara, and still dreading the sacred 
name of home more than the vague 
one of prison, this young lady, brought 
up under the secular rule of the school- 
board, was walked off, howling dis- 
mally, to the station. 

A night in a dark cell shut up with 
two drunken women—a night unsooth- 
ed by sleep, and with hunger gnawing 
away at her young vitals all the time, 
broke down Barbara’s obstinacy at 
last. Brought before the magistrate 
in the morning, she still indeed per- 
sisted in her story of having found the 
purse, but gave her right name and 
address; and no one uppearing to 
claim the property, was sent home 
with a stern caution and reprimand. 

Skeggs alley was allin a bustle that 
morning. On the previous night Mr. 
Butts had crowned his devotion to 
the ‘‘ public” by the sacrifice of his 
life; having been found by the police 
face downward in a swollen gutter 
where he had probably passed several 
hours; and Mrs. Butts, in the first 
freshness of her widowhood, thought 
the opportunity of getting rid of Bar- 
bara too good to be lost. 

‘‘The girl belonged to ’er ’usband, 
not ’er; and she’d ’ave to go to the 
‘ouse as it was, Since the perliceman 
had got Barb’ra he might keep her. 
Most like she stole the purse. She 
were always thievin’ round, she were.” 

Poor little untaught Barbara! It 
seemed a toss up between ‘‘house” 
and reformatory for her; and yet why 
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“poor”? Surely either were better 
than Mrs. Butts ! 

Fate, however, had willed different- 
ly. A lady who was passing along the 
court, a lady in semi-sisterhood dress, 
and with a kind, quiet face, drew near 
to inquire into the cause of the dis- 
turbance. Some few words took place 
between her and the policeman, some 
few more between her and Mrs. Butts. 
Then Barbara was asked if she would 
like to live with some other nice little 
girls at the lady’s house; and replying 
promptly in the affirmative, took a cool 
farewell of her stepmother, hugged 
and kissed the unwholesome baby with 
a very passion of tears, and was put, 
still howling, into a cab, and driven 
away to a quiet house near the Regent’s 
canal, where a score of other little or- 
phans, in warm stuff dresses and neat 
white caps, were reading, writing, and 
sewing, under the care of two or three 
quiet, kind-looking women like her 
new friend. 

Six months later, visiting at that 
house, I saw Barbara, a delicate look- 
ing girl still, but the picture of neat- 
ness and intelligence, and beloved by 
everybody for her honesty, good tem- 
per, and patient docility. 
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Six months later, and I got a letter 
from the superior: Barbara had run 
auay! 

Some visitors, pleased with the girl’s 
tenderness toward a sickly baby or- 
phan, had broken through the rules, 
That evening Barbara disappeared. 

She was brought back next morning. 
Jammed in a crowd outside a theatre, 
some one had knocked her under the 
wheels of a cab; and the whole vehicle 
passed compictely over her body, 
crushing it like anut. Life was trick- 
ling away fast when we laid her on 
her bed; but she still held the shilling 
tight, and said, 

‘* Please give it Baby Nell.” Then, 
after a pause, “I'd ha’ come straight 
ome arter I'd seen it.” Another pause, 
very long this time. Death stooped 
lower, and lifted the veil from the 
child’s face. With a faint cry she 
opened her eyes, staring out and up- 
ward. 


“Oh, look, look!” she gasped. 
*Tt’s all bright. Look! An’ shinin’ 
things, justthewerysame. . . . I 


shall ce it now.” And so, with a smile 
of ecstasy on the poor, white face, Bar- 
bara’s head fell back. 
The ruling passion satisfied in death. 
Tuaeo. Girt. 
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HE stands within the daisied field, 
kK A little maiden all alone; 
And bending down she takes a flower, 
And plucks its petals one by one. 


“‘Hle loves me well; he does not love” ; 
Trembling, weeping, now is she. 
** Ah, does he love ? or loves he not ? 


I cannot try! 


I dare not see!” 


Her heart is beating loud and fast, 
Her blinding tears are like a pull: 

Sire does not hear the eager step, 
She does not see the shadow fall. 


The flower is taken from her hand. 
Swiftly the petals he removes. 

“He loves—ioves not—he loves—loves not. 
See, darling!—’tis the last—he loves /”’ 


Fanny Barrow. 
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HEN the Associated Press tells 
us, as it did a short time ago, 
how the officers of an American whal- 
ing vessel murdered a couple of wretch- 
ed Kanakas in the South Seas, under 
circumstances of peculiar atrocity, for 
the crime of desertion, it narrates a 
very probable and nowise extraordi- 
nary occurrence. When it proceeds to 
add that this ghastly episode is ‘‘a 
disgruce to our flag” the Associated 
Press becomes unnecessarily indignant 
in defence of a piece of bunting which 
is looked upon as anything but a pal- 
ladium of protection by those familiar 
with our commercial marine, and its 
unenviable life. Inciden‘al to the dis- 
cussion of a recent mutiuy trial, the 
writer of this article asked of a well- 
known literary gentleman, who had 
served ‘‘ before the mast,” whether a 
sailor had any reasonable hope of a 
fair trial under our maritime laws, as 
** Jack ” has a well defined idea that 
‘*laws are for captains, and jails for 
sailors.” And the answer of this edu- 
cated gentleman, quite superior to any 
vulgar prejudice, was: ‘‘ A sailor is an 
outlaw. He has no master but his 
captain, and, remotely, his God.” A 
staff officer in the United States Navy, 
one who had never ‘‘ touched pitch 
and been defiled ” by forecastle train- 
ing, was applied to for advice on the 
question of enlisting in the service, by 
a youthful relative. ‘‘It’s a good idea 
—a good idea. But you don’t know 
how much trouble you’d save yourself 
by committing suicide jirst, and not 
afterward.” These were not public 
utterances, but private, honest opin- 
ions. 

I think an equally honest inquiry 
into the condition of the American 
or British seaman will convince the 
observer that here is a large field 
for the exercise of humanity and jus- 
tice. Whoever has served the rough 


apprenticeship of a government or pri- 


vate vessel will not need being con- 
vinced that ‘‘ poor Jack” is sadly in 
want of moral and physical improve- 
ment: not necessarily a helpless ob- 
ject for sympathetic gush and ill-di- 
rected philanthropy, nor particularly 
in need of *‘ fostering influences,” or 
benevolent counsels; but a human be- 
ing, with rights as well as duties, with 
wrongs not to be redressed by tracts 
alone, and vices which, having survived 
ages of corporeal, may possibly be 
amenable to moral discipline. I know 
that in the opinion of experts, such as 
shipmasters and owners, the one thing 
needful, for which our commercial ma- 
rine pines and languishes, is a mechan- 
ical second mate; something of sten- 
torian lungs and titanic muscle, that 
can be wound up at the beginning of 
a@ voyage, and warranted to roar, blas- 
pheme, throw belaying-pins, and ad- 
minister kicks automatically and im- 
partially, until the termination there- 
of. <A gouging and garotting attach- 
ment, for extra duty, would also be of 
inestimable advantage. Until some 
such mechanical contrivance is added 
to the staff of our sea-going vessels, we 
must expect our mercantile marine to 
languish and decay. The mental and 
bodily wear and tear of that office are 
too much for the constitution of the 
ordinary second mate, to say nothing 
of the cost of running the human ma- 
chine, and the not infrequent legal ex- 
pense of having him acquitted of cas- 
ual homicides and less serious charges. 

For it isa fact well established in the 
mind of every properly minded sea 
captain, that a second mate's duty is 
that of perpetual judge, jury, and ex- 
ecutioner on shipboard. And his office 
is no sinecure, as may be imagined. 
He has his prejudices, which, like most 
nautical convictions, are better ground- 
ed than well defined. His preferences, 
if he may be said to have any toward 
his motley constituency, lean rather 
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in favor of his countrymen, whom he 
condescends to recognize as ‘‘ folks.” 
“thnologists may puzzle themselves 
over the classification of the human 
race, but no such difficulty obscures 
the simple nautical philosophy, which 
recognizes some half-a-dozen distinc- 
tive families: ‘ Lime-juicers,” or Eng- 
lishmen; ‘‘Dagos,” which includes 
generally the Latin races, particularly 
‘*Portighees”’; ‘* Fins,” who are not 
only Finlanders but also Norwegians, 
Swedes, and Russians. The Teutonic 
races, Germans, Poles, Hollanders, and 
Austrians, are simply designated as 
‘*Dutchmen,” or more specifically, 
‘bloody Dutchmen,” although the 
sanguinary epithct is rather a rhetori- 
cal embellishment than significant dis- 
tinction. All other nations, peoples, 
and principalities are comprehensively 
designated as ‘‘Kanakas.” Such is 
their classification at sea. Land dwel- 
lers of whatsoever nationality may be 
sufficiently identified as ‘‘ foreign lub- 
bers.” 

Then there are the men without a 
country—the ‘*beach-combers,” who 
embrace all the inefficient, worthless, 
and irregular of the sailor world. As 
a militia man to a regular, as a satyr 
to Hyperion, as a sprat to a whale, is 
the beach-comber to the able seaman. 
He haunts seaports and infests sailors’ 
boarding houses and shipping offices. 
He is a marine impostor, a saline swin- 
dle, an Epsom salt; one who, touching 
pitch, has been defiled. It is a part of 
the mariner’s creed that Jonah was a 
suspected beach-comber. He is not an 
able or ordinary seaman. He is some- 
times a well meaning, and often a 
harmless poor wretch, the butt and 
victim of officers and men; whose un- 
pardonable offence is that of passing 
himself off for a regular sailor, and 
whose punishment is limited only by 
the extent of the voyage, or his own 
vitality. 

Nevertheless, he has some rights 
which even a second mate is bound to 
respect. One of these is the posses- 
sion of life—liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness are not to be compassed 
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in a life on the ocean wave. Why a 
poor, wretched marine slave should 
cling to his miserable life, is only ex- 
plicable on the plea that it is all he 
has. And since he fails to recognize 
the hollowness of existence, and is un- 
reasonably blind to the benefit it is in 
his power to confer upon mankind in 
general, and second mates in particu- 
lar, by prompt euthanasia, I suppose 
his claim to being must be recognized 
until we can have the Constitution 
properly amended, 

Meanwhile the dull monotony of 
marine disasters, the direct result of 
marine incompetency and ultramarine 
negligence (so to speak), will continue 
to be varied by episodes like the Jef- 
ferson Borden mutiny and the late re- 
volt on an ocean steamer. Great Brit- 
ain has passed a shipping bill for the 
protection of mariners against the 
criminal rapacity of masters and own- 
ers; passed it, too, in defiance of a 
Parliamentary majority, and by sheer 
force of public opinion. 

Whether or not the British tar is yet 
sufficiently protected, may be inferred 
from the record of a trial that has 
recently terminated in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, at Quebec, with all the 
solemn pomp of British jurisprudence, 
and under the supervision of various 
‘*right honorable ” justices and minor 
potentates. It was the trial of a cap- 
tain and mate for homicide, in causing 
the death of a common sailor—a poor 
wretch of a beach-comber, who had 
the bad taste to terminate his voyage 
of life at the same time that the barque 
Salacia ended her latest cruise; there- 
by involving his superior officers in a 
vast amount of inconvenience. 

An extraordinary history of cruelty 
was developed in the testimony of the 
several witnesses, one of whom was 
the father of the victim, also a com- 
mon sailor, and an enforced witness of 
his son’s torture and death. There 
does not seem to have been any dia- 
bolical partiality in the treatment of 
this particular victim; he was only not 
quite so tough as his messmates, and 
succumbed to his discipline at the 
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eleventh hour. He had been compel- 
led to keep the lookout forward dur- 
ing six hours, exposed to a driving 
snow storm and freezing spray, while 
clad in the scanty costume of cotton 
‘*jumper,” and light trousers, one 
thin shirt, and—nothing more. Bare- 
footed and half naked, he naturally 
‘*did not feel very bright,” and the 
almost incessant kickings and beatings 
administered by the captain and mate 
did not, it may be supposed, tend to 
sharpen his wits very much. When, 
at last, he fell on the deck exhausted, 
the mate kicked him about the body 
and head with his heavy sea _ boots. 
He dragged himself to the hatchway, 
where the mate kicked him again. 
He put up his hands and said, ‘* Mer- 
cy, for God’s sake!” And, ‘‘ You'll 
get no mercy here,” was the gratui- 
tously brutal reply. The father, for- 
getting discipline, ran to support his 
dying son, and was kicked away him- 
self; so the poor wretch, whose only 
crime was alleged inefficiency, and his 
only excuse illness, lay on the deck 
unnoticed during the long hours of a 
winter’s day, until the men were al- 
lowed at night to carry him to his 
bunk. He was cold and stiff, and 
never spoke. The morning light dis- 
covered him dead. Why he was not 
better clad was sufficiently explained. 
The mate, with an exquisite refine- 
ment of cruelty, had caused the fore- 
castle to be locked, so that the men 
could not go there for warmth or 
change of clothing. Whether he died 
of exposure or ill-treatment was un- 
certain; but the defence said it was 
heart disease; which was at least bet- 
ter than that of the Oregon jury who 
brought in ‘‘ accidental drowning” in 
the case of a man found ‘‘ growing up 
with a tree.” 

The examination, occupying nearly 
a month, elicited some novel and dra- 
matic incidents. One witness, who 
had himself received and given kicks 
enough to warrant his being consider- 
ed an expert, testified that the kick- 
ings in question were not, in his judg- 
ment, ‘‘sufficient to cause death,” al- 
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though they were ‘‘no nourishment.” 
According to another, one Robert 
Smith, thirty years a sailor, ‘‘ man and 
boy,” the normal condition of life on 
board the Salacia was one of alternate 
kickings and gloomy anticipations 
thereof. ‘‘Not a watch passed with- 
out ill-treatment. Men came back 
boasting when they escaped punish- 
ment.” He witnessed the kicking of 
young Cousins (the deceased), ‘* but 
was rather scared to interfere. Was 
afraid of the captain and mate.” On 
cross examination said, ‘‘ Mate never 
struck me. I might have been in his 
place now if he had!” (Sensation in 
court.) It is worthy of note that the 
strongest witnesses against the accused 
were those who had no complaint of 
personal ill-treatment, and could not 
be supposed to be prejudiced. 

The evidence for the defence was 
remarkably weak. Even the second 
mate and other petty officers could say 
nothing better than that they had not 
witnessed the alleged ill-treatment, 
Official ‘‘wision is limited” in such 
cases, always. The boatswain admitted 
having struck the deceased with a tri- 
angular piece of iron, called a ‘‘ scrap- 
er,” in the promiscuous discharge of 
his duties; whereupon the deceased, 
by a singular coincidence, fell to the 
deck; but witness could not account 
for this phenomenon, except on the 
hypothesis of ‘‘slipperiness.” Medi- 
cal experts appeared on both sides—for 
the prosecution two eminent physi- 
cians; one, a professor of Lavalle Uni- 
versity, gave ample proof that a ten- 
dency to heart disease in the victim 
was sufficiently aggravated by his ter- 
rible treatment to cause death. The 
expert summoned for the defence, who, 
by the way, isthe local president of the 
5. P. C. T. A., evidently doesn’t intend 
to go beyond his sphere by exhibiting 
any weak sympathy for human suffer- 
ers. Nevertheless, in spite of his stout 
belief in heroic remedies, even to the 
introduction of a curious theory, that 
‘*counter irritation, such as the appli- 
cation of a cat-o’-nine-tails to the 
chest of ao person suffering hcart dis- 
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ease, might do good, and even effect a 
cure,”’ the jury were characteristically 
blind to the light of science; and 
Robert Suitor, mate (no gentle suitor, 
be it said), was found guilty of man- 
slaughter, and sentenced to—eightcen 
months’ imprisonment! The captain 
was acquitted; but as Jean Baptiste 
Chose was sentenced, the same day, to 
two years’ imprisonment for stealing a 
bridle, no doubt the average of justice 
was somchow attained, without injur- 
ing the owners of the barque Salacia. 
We wish that even so much justice 
could be made to reach the accused offi- 
cer of an American vessel, under simi- 
lar circumstances. Not that the bring- 
ing to account of such an offender is en- 
tirely impossible under our free insti- 
tutions. It is only a few years since 4 
lieutenant in the United States Navy 
was actually tried by court martial at 
Charlestown, Mass., for having caused 
the death of two (or three) of his men— 
a dead sailor, more or less, is a small 
matter—by an ingenious device of his 
own invention; to wit, a kind of sen- 
try-box built over the escape-pipe, 
where the luckless culprit was allowed 
to take a Turkish bath until it gracious- 
ly pleased his superior to consider him 
‘*done.” Two (or three) patients, 
through culinary negligence, were over 
done; the consequence whereof was a 
court martial, and a conviciion too. 
Yea, even a sentence of several months’ 
suspension from the service and of 
his pay! He survived; but it was an 
awful lesson to him and all experi- 
mental philosophers. 

It seems a pity that some of our 
philanthropic societies for the amelior- 
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ation of everything cannot turn their 
attention to the miserable condition 
of the ‘Yankee ship and Yankee 
crew” under the peculiar administra- 
tion of the average ‘‘Yankee mate 
and captain too.” A judicious and 
humane consideration for the rights of 
poor Jack might not at first produce 
the extinction of beach-combers; but 
the elevation and assured protection 
of the sailor would make the service 
endurable to decent men, and not the 
dismal purgatory of inefficiency and 
rascality it now is. We have many 
agencies for the welfare of Jack’s soul: 
he knows he has a soul, clse why 
should the second mate so often invoke 
its eternal loss? But you cannot con- 
vince a sailor, or any other man, that 
you are very much distressed about 
his spiritual, while you are so content 
to ignore his corporal welfare. It isno 
answer to say sailors are hopelessly 
depraved and their officers compara- 
tively good. Officers are recruited 
from sailors, and not always from the 
best. A socicty for the suppression of 
boarding-house ‘‘runners,” of brutal 
officers and grasping owners of ‘‘ coffin 
ships,” of ‘*shanghaeing” and crimp- 
ing—in short, a society for the diffu- 
sion of common humanity toward 
one of its most oppressed and degrad- 
ed classes, we do not expect to see or- 
ganized; but it is well, I think, to call 
public attention to the infamous rapaci- 
ty which tolerates these wrongs, and to 
make immediately unprofitable a sys- 
tem that is as disastrous to our com- 
merce as it is disgraceful to our civil- 
ization. 
James Jerrrey Rocue. 
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T is common to see paragraphs go- 
ing the rounds of the press, that 
such a group of men represent so much 
money, no reference being made to 
their representing anything else. The 
highest note of eulogy is reached when 
they are pronounced rich. This is the 
crown of virtue. The list of what are 
called self-made men published in 
newspapers and books, accompanied 
with their portraits, tells of the re- 
markable cleverness of each in amass- 
ing money. They are held up on all 
sides as examples to the youth of the 
country for emulation. The story is 
generally the same: they went into a 
certain town with a dollar in their 
pocket, and by turning and twisting 
and driving all noble thoughts out of 
their mind, they succeeded in over- 
reaching their fellows and became 
rich. 

Such accounts are demoralizing to 
the young. It incites them to the pur- 
suit of money only, and in the eager- 
ness thus engendered turns many into 
rogues; for they who are determined 
to have money will stop at nothing 
short of legal restraint. Such lives, 
instead of being told for imitation, 
should be stigmatized as immoral and 
unlovely, to every man beginning life. 
Such teaching has borne fruit in at 
least a portion of the corruption which 
has within the last few years been so 
wildly disseminated throughout the 
country. 

The majority of money-getters take 
credit to themselves for the untiring 
energy with which they pursue the 
dollar, and men’s principles are so 
much a matter of education, that ecca- 
sionally men of fair intelligence are 
found who prostrate themselves before 
the golden calf with the idea that they 
are fulfiiling a sacred duty. They are 
exact at the hour of business, pursue 
it diligently during the day, and ¢e- 
tire to their homes of anevening with a 


fecling of having done well by them- 
selves and their families; they take 
pleasure in being rigid through the 
hours of toil, to expand at night, if 
there be any expansion in their char- 
acter. Little objection can be urged 
against such an existence, if it be pur- 
sued without giving umbrage to oth- 
ers; but the ordinary business man 
does not do this. The Philistine of 
rules and figures is a severe critic, and 
to him every man who does not follow 
a practical culling—i. ¢.,making money 
—is to be condemned as a tree which 
does not bear fruit. This is so im- 
pressed on the minds of the young, 
that the same rule of life often goes 
from gencration to generation, until it 
gets into the blood. 

The man trained in such a school has 
his rule for measuring other people’s 
motives and duties, and the system of 
measurement is money value. This 
system, however essential in com- 
merce, is mischievous in the world of 
art, both as regards the artist and his 
work. The artist, judged in this way, 
is driven to reprisals, and he in turn 
makes a false estimate of him who bar- 
ters. He who goes through his daily 
round of work in the marts of trade 
and in the counting-house, with the 
regularity of a ciock, performing the 
same act every day with unfailing 
promptitude for six days, and on the 
seventh listening to the same kind 
of a sermon from the corner of the 
same pew, year in and year out, can 
hardly be brought to understand that 
such a mode of life is not as good and 
necessary for a man of another mental 
organization as it is for him. He who 
passes days in dreams which fructify 
into work at irregular times and sca- 
sons, and who is so governed by his 
imagination that at times the monot- 
ony of material life becomes abhorrent, 
can hardly comprehend, let alone fol- 
low, the existence organized into a sys- 
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tem like a machine. The man of the 
desk may not neglect his business to 
indulge the imagination ; the poet may 
not write an epic poem to order, to be 
delivered at acertain hour, like a bale 
of goods. It is the inalienable right 
of the man of business to follow an 
avocation requiring the use of a lower 
range of faculties than that of the po- 
et, if such be the bent of his mind. 
In other words, if he find that a chro- 
mo picture is better than one of Meis- 
sonnicr’s genre paintings, he is at liberty 
to do so; but when he insists that his 
favorite picture is superior and should 
be preferred, he becomes offensive to 
public taste and an obstruction in the 
way of civilization. 

There was a time in our history 
when a man who made of art a profes- 
sion was looked upon with distrust, 
and it is not long ago. Society now 
likes, or affects to like, a certain degree 
of gilded Bohemianism, and this is the 
work of women, the men of trade ac- 
cepting this element but half-hearted- 
ly. The women were the first to dis- 
cover that the discussion concerning 
the price of a sack of coffee left some- 
thing to be desired; the first to intro- 
duce the talk about pictures, statues, 
books, and music. Next came ac- 
quaintance with the men who madc 
the work of which they talked—au- 
thors, painters, journalists, composers, 
and musicians—and thus the man of 
business and the artist do not stand as 
far apart as they once did, although 
they continue to regard each other 
askant. 

Our civilization hardly seems to be 
old enough for young men of fortune 
in providing them with profitable em- 
ployment in science and art. Most of 
them continue in the money-getting 
of their fathers with the hope of add- 
ing to the fortune left them or of 
eclipsing their neighbors in ostenta- 
tion. Those not thus occupied are 
apt to be idle club men who pass their 
time in card-playing, driving swift 
horses, and general dissipation. Else- 
where a riper civilization seems to 
draw such men into departments of in- 
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tellectual life devoted to painting, 
drawing, music, politics, and natural 
science. Few of our young men of 
fortune can speak a foreign language 
with a good accent, play with ex- 
pression on the piano, and still fewer 
who can handle a brush or pencil 
with grace and intelligence. They 
do not study the science of govern- 
ment, as most Englishmen do who in- 
herit fortunes, and they will have 
nothing to do with politics because 
of the bad character of many of the 
politicians—an excuse that can hardly 
be accepted; for if the people acted on 
it, the government would soon become 
a@ monopoly in the hands of rogues. 

The vacuity of a life made up en- 
tirely of this kind of trivial personal 
amusement appears evident to most 
minds. To play an occasional game 
at cards may be pleasant, and to drive 
out to the park behind a lively horse 
in the afternoon is refreshing; but to 
be absorbed by them all the time ap- 
pears to the looker-on as sonething 
wearisome, If the rich young man 
has no capacity for any other kind of 
enjoyment than that which the club 
and the stable afford, it only shows 
the defect in our system of edypcation, 
by which the resources of work and 
pleasure are narrowed down to a small 
corner of what a well developed sys- 
tem of training ought to be. 

It is the same want of capacity for 
any other occupation which keeps 
many men in commerce, for happily 
all business men do not follow their 
pursuit from a strictly sordid desire of 
gain. They accomplish the object for 
which men usually embark in trade, 
the accumulation of a fortune, and 
having done this they discover that 
they have no other way of passing the 
time, and they are too old to learn 
new modes of enjoyment, and they 
continue to barter until the end. 
There is, besides, the desire of over- 
coming obstacles which must present 
a certain attraction to men of acombat- 
ive temperament. 

The waste in vulgar ostentation is 
great. Crude ornamentation of the 
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character of a New York omnibus or of 
a palace sleeping car is seen in every 
direction where money has been accu- 
mulated. Show precedes comfort and 
utility. Houses are full of paint and 
glass. Men are not unfrequently seen 
with a magnificent solitaire diamond 
on a soiled shirt bosom, and women 
with the same precious stone on fin- 
gers whose nails are in mourning. 
This is not a great way from the In- 
dian who covers himself with feathers 
and brightly colored beads, and knows 
nothing of a bath and the other per- 
sonal necessities of the civilized man. 

The display of a diamond stud on a 
soiled background is often the first 
dim conception of beauty as well as 
the most signal expression of uncul- 
tured vanity. The stomachic fumes 
of whiskey, the quid of tobacco, the 
nasal tone and ungrammatical speech, 
are the natural attributes of the per- 
sonality. This man has perhaps the 
revenues of a lord of the manor, which 
are spent for a meagre return. The 
Italian who turns the organ for a few 
cents before the windows of his pre- 
tentious house, could probably spend 
them more profitably to the soul as 
well as the body. 

The man with the solitaire shining 
out from the surroundings which be- 
long to it has his admirers, for he is 
the type of a class ef men who would 
all like to wear the same effulgent or- 
nament, and who look on it as the 
French officer does on the red ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor. This is the 
outer crust of a crude civilization; the 
first step of the infant which essays to 
walk. That these men should be so 
numerous in the midst of enlightened 
institutions is naturally owing to the 
sudden acquisition of moncy. They 
have not had time to grow to their new 
position, for civilization is a plant of 
slow growth, requiring at least one or 
two generations to attain to maturity. 
The facility for getting money in the 
United States has been unequalled in 
any other country, up to within the 
last few years, and the man who has 
been determined to get it, regardless of 
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moral considerations, has generally 
succeeded. One of the first effects of 
the possession of the new wealth is to 
regard it as the only standard by 
which all men and things are judged, 
and consequently to look upon men 
who remain poor with commiscration, 
not unmixed with contempt. in short, 
the disk of the dollar is so close to the 
eye that it shuts out all other objects. 

Brag is still a characteristic of our 
people, and another development of 
suddenly acquired wealth. It has 
been somewhat tempered in political 
and Fourth of July orations, but it 
appears in other forms. The driving 
of a silver spike at the termination of 
the building of one of the Western 
railways, the signing of the Centenni- 
al bill by the President with a quill 
from the wing of the American eagle, 
are familiar instances of brag. Ridi- 
cule has not silenced the Bird of Free- 
dom, Ii still screams, and in high 
places. On the occasion referred to, 
the goose quill which the head of the 
nation usually employs in writing was 
abandoned as unworthy, and nothing 
short of a plume from the pinion of 
the emblematic bird would answer; 
and the success of this coup de thidtre 
when it was wired over the country is 
evidence of the streak of buncombe 
which pervades usall. Had the signer 
draped himself with the stars and 
stripes in performing the act, it would _ 
doubtiess have still further added to 
the effect in moving the national 
heart. Another instance of vulgar 
display is furnished of a Bonanza ban- 
quet in California of which an admir- 
ing journalist gave a description, tell- 
ing how much money each diner was 
worth, and adding up the total before 
his readers as if he expected them to 
be smitten with admiration and rever- 
ence for the magnificent sum and those 
to whom it belonged. ‘‘Each gentle- 
man seated around the festive board 
found near his napkin a bill of fare 
engraved upon a heavy plate of solid 
silver, gotten up in artistic style, at a 
cost of $40 each.” The profusion and 
variety of viands may be inferred from 
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the unique bill of fare. In view of 
the fact that these wealthy convives 
had made their fortunes with their 
own hands, were accustomed to hard 
work and rough fare, it is probable 
that in their hearts they would have 
preferred a well cooked mess of pork 
and beans to all the finical dishes of 
this gorgeous repast. But they were 
not dining for themselves, but for the 
effect on the public mind—in other 
words, for brag. 

Side by side with brag, in those en- 
gaged in money-getting, is smart— 
American smart; a legitimate offspring 
of trade. Its manifestations are seen 
in winks, nods, and smiles of compla- 
cency. 

At every turn of life one meets the 
fearfully cute man, who is always tak- 
ing in his neighbors in some way or 
other, and who rejoices in giving the 
details of each act of deception. He 
prides himself on being smart as Bag- 
stock did on being sly. It is written 
in each lineament of his cunning face 
—in the conscious smile of being too 
much for his fellows in every kind of 
barter. He has a large following, in 
part because we are a nation of traders 
and in part because the teaching of 
the young men has led them in this 
direction. It is rather the fruit of 
commerce and false ideas of commer- 
cial morality, for the tendency is less 
marked (although it still exists) in 
agricultural pursuits and liberal pro- 
fessions. 

The smart man exists and dies in 
the delusion that he has lived. From 
youth to death he follows the narrow 
and tortuous lane of guile and getting 
in which he is walled in from end to 
end by what he considers his extraor- 
dinary sagacity. After this arid na- 
ture, complacent in sterility and sel- 
fishness, it is refreshing to mect the 
man who is not smarter than his 
neighbors, and who knows nothing of 
sharp dealing. The eye that looks 
into our own without winking and 
without shrewdness becomes by com- 
parison wholesome to contemplate. 

There was a time in the United 
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States when some sort of excuse or 
apology was felt to be necessary for 
the possession of unusual wealth, for 
it implied that its owner had been 
gaining without giving. Now the 
man is apt to be taken to task if he 
remains poor, and the admiration for 
wealth has grown beyond that for 
honesty. Indeed, it has grown so 
much that it is believed as a matter of 
course that the feeling must be shared 
by people in other lands, and when 
the ‘‘distinguished stranger” comes 
to our shores a dozen of the richest 
men, each estimated according to his 
wealth, are selected to entertain him 
at dinner, as the right and proper way 
of extending welcome. If the opin- 
ion of the honored guest could be ob- 
tained concerning such an entertain- 
ment when he is not of their guild, 
and they were made acquainted with 
it, the probability is that they would 
be a body of surprised convives. If he 
be a painter, say, absorbed with form 
and color, and they are occupied with 
the question of making a handsome 
profit out of calico at so much a yard, 
it is clear that they cannot have much 
to tell each other. The entertainers 
hardly enter into the question of broad 
lights and high lights with enthusiasm, 
nor can the entertained regard the 
margin in calico with a palpitating in- 
terest. 

The ‘‘ distinguished stranger” came 
to us a while ago possessed of two fea- 
tures particularly attractive to many 
people of the metropolis: he was a 
lord and very rich. His reception 
could not have been more brilliant if 
he had directed the destinies of na- 
tions. The usual collection of moncy- 
bags were brought together to eat 
with him and beguile him with their 
animated sallies concerning the fall of 
stocks, the resumption of specie pay- 
ment, the prospects of the cotton crop, 
and kindred themes. He responded 
feebly, for he had not made his mo- 
ney, but inherited it. His life had 
been devoted to literature and politics. 
He was not abreast of the conversa- 
tion, and the inspiriting remarks con- 
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cerning corners in pork, and puts and 
calls on Pacific Mail, were consequent- 
ly lost upon his noble mind. 

His sojourn brought conspicuously 
into view some of the traits of one 
side of the metropolitan character. 
He was sought for on all occasions, to 
shed a lustre over each separate house- 
hold into which he was introduced. 
His pockets were full of invitations to 
all kinds of reunions; they pervaded 
his lodgings. In marriages old friends 
were thrust aside to make way for the 
stranger. He was asked-to be god- 
father by people whom he had never 
met. It is probable that he was re- 
quested to be pall-bearer to the dead 
whom he had never known in life. It 
has become proverbial that the Eng- 
lishman loves a lord; but the stay of 
this one in New York proves that he 
cannot love him more than some 
Americans do. 

To the eager desire to make moncy 
may be traced the general corruption 
found in our politics and in the admin- 
istration of justice. Peculation is so 
frequent that the people are becoming 
familiar with it, and at the same time 
tolerant of it. It has been said that 
through newspapers more publicity is 
given to crime here than elsewhere; 
and allowing for this, it will still be 
found that it is much in excess of 
crime in other countries occupying the 
same grade of civilization which we 
assume—that is, unconvicted and un- 
sentenced crime. The difference be- 
tween the United States and other na- 
tions is not great in the proportionate 
number of those who suffer from the 
penalty of the law, but it is in those 
whom justice cannot reach owing to 
the corrupt officers of the law. Laws 
are often made by legislators who 
reach their places by means which no 
honest man would employ, and who 
are possessed neither of the wisdom 
nor the attainments necessary in a law- 
maker, and when the laws are made 
they are administered by men who 
have obtained their right to do so 
through the same election trickery as 
the legislators. 


Bungling and vague as the law may 
be, if it were interpreted and enforced 
according to the letter and the spirit, 
an approximative result might be 
reached; but the enforcement is fee- 
ble. There is so little faith in it that 
when a community is satisfied of some 
particularly obnoxious crime they not 
unfrequently break into a prison and 
hang the supposed criminal to a tree 
or a lamp-post. They who thus take 
the law into their own hands are not 
brought to trial, which must be taken 
as a confession by justice of its own 
weakness. There is so little faith in 
the protection of the law for the indi- 
vidual that he arms himself through- 
out the West and the South with knife 
and pistol. If a robber steals his 
horse, he gets some of his neighbors 
together and follows in pursuit, but 
does not think of applying to the inert 
agent of the law to assist him. If a 
burglar steals from the inhabitant of 
the city, half the time the detective, an 
independent policeman, is the middle 
man between the robbed and the rob- 
ber. 

Lynching is a rude commentary on 
our execution of the law, but its exist- 
ence shows that the sense of justice, 
half savage though it be, is greater in 
the citizen than in the judge; in other 
words, the citizen occupies a position 
higher morally than the judge, and 
this is one hopeful sign that there may 
be remedy hereafter, for at bottom the 
unlawful action is prompted by a de- 
sire tosee justicedone. Corruption in 
many quarters has hewn the tree of 
public virtue to the ground, but the 
roots, wide and deep-spread, still abide 
in the people. If this were not so, 
the future would be melancholy to 
contemplate. 

In political morality the comparison 
between ourselves and England and 
France is not to our advantage. The 
development of crime, exhibited by 
Congress and State functionaries dur- 
ing the last few years, would be im- 
possible in the two countries named. 
The germ would have been eradicated 
long before it reached the sturdy pro- 
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portions which it has attained with us, 
as revealed in Congressional investiga- 
tions. It is true administrative cor- 
ruption has caused a reaction in public 
sentiment, but it remains to be seen 
whether it is sufficiently vigorous to 
inaugurate anything like a radical and 
permanent reform. Already the men 
of the past begin to be pardoned for 
their political sins, when compared 
with those of the present, who are 
guilty of something much worse than 
errors of judgment. The almost im- 
peached President, Andrew Johnson, 
combative and obstinate though he 
was, comes to be regarded by the 
lovers of honesty as something of a 
hero by reason of his sterling, unflinch- 
ing integrity while in the exercise of 
official power. 

Christianity should be the most im- 
portant agent in counteracting the 
avidity of the pursuit of riches, but it 
seems to be nearly powerless. Indeed, 
Christianity seems to have fallen into 
the general movement, as exhibited in 
the lives of many of its spiritual rep- 
resentatives who are on the lookout 
for ‘‘higher culls,” and playing the 
ecclesiastical comedy of consulting 
their Maker with much prayer as to 
whether they shall stay where they are, 
or go elsewhere for a better salary. 
When the Divine will is consulted by 
these prayerful pastors, it is generally 
pretty well known what the result will 
be; namely, to go wherever there is 
the most money to be had. ‘‘ Enter- 
ing on a larger field of usefulness " is 
their way of putting an advance of 
salary. 

There are many clergymen who pass 
their lives in abnegation, through in- 
sufficient remuneration or through 
choice, and they are, it is to be hoped, 
in the majority; but some of their 
brethren in the large cities, however 
much they may dwell on the Biblical 
teachings regarding riches, furnish in 
themselves but a poor example for im- 
itation. It is proverbial in the com- 
munities where these pastors live, that 
they take unto themselves more rich 
wives in proportion to their number 
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than men who belong to any cther pro- 
fession. They speak only of laying up 
treasures for themselves in heaven and 
of spurning those belonging to earth. 
Theoretically they are in sackcloth 
and ashes, walking through a vale of 
tears. As may be observed, a consid- 
erable distance separates these follow- 
ers of Christ from those who lived on 
the shores of Galilee and in the hills of 
Judea. One of the chief causes of the 
want of vitality in their churches is 
the ditiiculty of reconciling doctrine 
with practice, and it is hard to restrain 
a smile when a wealthy pastor of this 
class tells his hearers that in order to 
follow the Lord one’s riches must be 
given to the poor; in other words, he 
does not mean what he says. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to award too 
much praise to the great majority of 
clergymen in the poor districts, who 
devote their lives to the cause for next 
to nothing. Such pastors look for 
their wages in another world. 

The fashionable clergyman with a 
‘*eranular pharyngitis” which makes 
an occasional trip to Europe necessary, 
is emasculated by the wealth which 
surrounds him. If he preaches on 
some vital question concerning man’s 
daily experience, half the time it is 
only to expose his want of knowledge. 
He does not possess that virility of 
understanding which comes from fric- 
tion with men, and many of them re- 
gard him as a sort of person between 
& man and a woman, whose statements 
concerning the practical affairs of life 
require corroboration. But generally 
he avoids grappling with a prevalent 
vice of his parishivners, but goes on, 
in a smooth, inoffensive way, talking 
about things that are dead, which have 
nothing to do with the present, actual 
lives of those whom he addresses, and 
the congregation’s somnolence is never 
disturbed from one year’s end to the 
other by this gentle and soporific treat- 
ment. 

I have such an one in mind whom I 
went to hear the otherSunday. I was 
surrounded by men who in their eager- 
ness to become rich had been bank- 
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rupt once, twice, or thrice, each time 
compromising with creditors by pay- 
ing but a small portion of what they 
owed, and keeping back property in 
the name of the wife. Here was a fine 
field for the exercise of pastoral duty, 
because these men were so hardened 
in this particular kind of swindling 
that they could no longer realize its 
turpitude, and if they there and then 
had been told that in one of the most 
highly civilized countries of Europe 
for the offences of which they had been 
guilty they would be inmates of a 
penitentiary, instead of sitting in a 
well cushioned pew of a fashionable 
temple, they would have probably ex- 
perienced much surprise. 

‘*Thou shalt not steal” would have 
been an appropriate text, for it was the 
principal root from which the sins of 
the congregation grew. The preach- 
er went to one of the branches—a 
twig—of this outgrowth and plucked 
at it ina feeble way. In listening to 
the pale platitudes, one longed mighti- 
ly for a man of the pattern of Paul, 
who would have pulled up this tree by 
the roots without respect for the rich 
and powerful who sat before him. An 
effort would probably have been made 
to cast the man of Tarsus out; but the 
prospect of such a result we know 
would only have made him the more 
aggressive. Had they pushed him out 
of the pulpit, he would have cried out 
to them from the vestibule; had they 
ejected him thence, he would have 
called them to repentance from the 
curbstone, 

The great moral question of its day 
was the abolition of slavery, and now 
it is that of preventing our people 
from becoming thieves. The public 
mind is so accustomed to theft that if 
committed even by the highest func- 
tionaries of the State, it docs not pro- 
duce a shock corresponding to the 
proportions of the crime. It is a dark 
cloud, reaching from the Lakes to the 
Gulf and from ocean to ocean, blight- 
ing in its shadow municipal, State, 
and Federal government. No enlight- 
ened nation in the world shows the 
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corruption which infests almost every 
branch of the American Government; 
its parallel can only be found in the 
semi-civilization of Mexico. 

The foundation on which this nation 
was raised was probably as solid in 
virtue as that of most othcr nations; 
and if the country has gone astray, the 
cause must be sought rather in society 
than in the form of government. Were 
it true that corruption is the effect 
of our institutions, they should be 
changed, though they took the form of 
an iron despotism, if honesty might 
thereby become the first requisite in 
government administration. But the 
fault is not there; it is the desire of 
getting money to gratify the general 
spirit of ostentation. Men are not 
driven to stealing through the temp- 
tation of hoarding money, or the pri- 
mary wants of life, so much as in 
spending it to maintain a false posi- 
tion in society. 

In soviety everywhere caste is an im- 
portant question, and it is perhaps 
more so in America, where there is 
no well defined sign of aristocracy 
which belongs to rank and birth of 
other countries. Hence is there much 
contending to belong to the branch of 
society which is or affects to be supe- 
rior, and as the principal sign of such 
position comes from the exhibition of 
wealth, the ostentation is general. To 
show superiority by the exhibition of 
riches is rather a vulgar notion of an 
aristocracy, but there is scarcely any 
other. Social aspirations all tend in 
this direction; all desire to be Brah- 
mins, and in their fight to become so 
the sinews of war are stretched to the 
snapping point, and then dishonest 
means are resorted to to hang out the 
sign of apparent wealth. 

A man is born a nobleman in Eng- 
land, and there is an end of it; his so- 
cial status is impregnable. But here, 
as there is no distinctive, unmistak- 
able characteristic of aristocracy, 
those who belong or affect to belong 
to it have a general understanding as 
regards the little barriers which they 
set up to defend themselves from the 
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encroachments of those who are not in 
fellowship with them. He whe sells a 
yard of calico, for instance, is interdict- 
ed, but he who sells a bale of it is eligi- 
ble, the distinction between the two, as 
will be observed, being very fine. The 
man who sells a bag of peanuts may 
cross the threshold into the circle of the 
elect, but our Italian friend on the 
corner who buys them from him to sell 
in small quantities may never catch a 
glimpse of it except from the base- 
ment. Their business is the same— 
the purchase and sale of peanuts—yct 
there is a social gulf between them. 
Thus the difference between this aris- 
tocracy and what it considers its infe- 
riors is the difference between the 
handful and the sack, the pint and 
the barrel, the pound and the hun- 
dredweight. This, of course, is the 
mercantile view of an aristocracy, and 
the contemplation of it to a person not 
in trade, and therefore likely to be im- 
partial, is not without amusement. 

Those who inherit their fortune 
from a grandfather take their seats 
near the altar in the temple of the 
aristocracy; those who hold their pos- 
sessions from a father occupy places 
in the body of it; and those who make 
their own fortune are obliged to con- 
tent themselves in the vestibule. Here 
is shown the desire to build a family 
on the reputation of an ancestor, of 
which the basis is money, since there 
is no title to transmit. 

There has been a great deal of theo- 
logical evasion about the passage that 
it is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of heaven, but it 
is consistent with all that the Bible 
teaches on the subject of wealth. 
Without going so far as to accept 
Proudhon’s maxim, that ‘* Property is 
Robbery,” it is yet true that most of it 
is obtained by overreaching, fraud, 
and selfishness, which are naturally in 
flagrant opposition to all the rules for 
man’s guidance in the Old and New 
Testaments. 

To love thy neighbor as thyself is an 
injunction difficult, nay, almost impos- 
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sible to obey, for it is against nature. 
But it is comparatively casy for all 
honest men to respect the rights of 
neighbors and strangers; and if this is 
done, the probabilities are that they 
do not become rich, and this, it may 
be inferred, is why the way to heaven 
is beset with such difficulty. 

Rich men who are known to give 
are much beset for money by clergy- 
men, both in the pulpit and out of it, 
in the name of the Lord, and it is to 
be feared that the sums thus obtained 
are often used for purposes which are 
not sanctioned by Him whose name is 
invoked for them. To relieve misery 
and suffering, to spread truths calcu- 
lated to elevate and make happy, are 
objects to which money obtained in 
this way may be applied with a gener- 
ous hand; but it is not so clear that 
the same may be said of that used 
in the construction of magnificent 
churches and the maintenance of some 
foreign missions. It is as plainly the 
duty of the giver to place his gift where 
it will be of most advantage in a char- 
itable way as it is to give it. To 
know that many people in the most 
populous quarters of the cities are suf- 
fering for the want of food and medi- 
cal treatment, and in the face of this 
knowledge to give a handsome sum to 
a fashionable clergyman to build an 
ostentatious and costly church, indi- 
cates a singular idea of Christian duty. 
To maintain an expensive mission at 
the ends of the earth, for the purpose 
of proselyting people whose morality 
at least is equal to our own (and this 
is one of the best tests of a religion), 
while the majority of our own people 
remain in ignorance of the Bible, fur- 
nishes another instance of a peculiar 
idea of duty. 

Many preachers convince the rich 
men of their congregations that the 
best way of lending to the Lord is to 
buy a new organ, put up a new spire, 
construct a new edifice to worship in, 
or send missionaries to Palestine to 
lead the Jews from the errors of their 
ways—a people, be it said in passing, 
who, according to the statistics of civ- 
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ilized countries, are less given to crime 
than ourselves. The favorite mode of 
disbursement, however, by clerical 
hands, is in ecclesiastical building and 
upholstery, and if a protest is made 
against this kind of extravagance, the 
answer usually is that nothing is too 
good for the Lord, the mistake therein 
being that what they think is being 
done for the Lord is really done for 
themselves. The probabilities are that 
if the Divine will were sincerely con- 
sulted, the money thus expended would 
find its way into a different channel. 
Even in the interests of art—the most 
important of all in the building of 
church edifices—the expenditure is not 
nearly as advantageous as it ought to 
be, owing to the want of architectural 
taste and the vulgar desire of having 
one of the over-ornamented, bragging 
monuments which are common in 
most of our cities. 

Another form of extravagance is 
that of over paying pastors in fashion- 
able congregations, for which some of 
them give the leanest of equivalents. 
Indeed, the sermons of some of these 
men are marked by an imbecility that 
is a severe reflection on the mental ca- 
pacity of those who listen to them, for 
it is difficult to conceive how listeners 
with a robust understanding can sit 
under this drivel from year to year 
without protest. There are preachers 
of this meagre capacity who receive as 
much as a cabinct minister. In doing 
their work they do not seem to come un- 
der that rule which applies to every 
other condition of life, of giving an 
equivalent for an equivalent. In no 
other calling can man furnish bad work 
for good pay, tosuch anextent. There 
are journalists in New York to-day, 
unknown to the general. public, re- 
ceiving perhaps one-fourth of the sal- 
ary of the sacerdotal brethren, who if 
called upon could probably write as 
good a sermon, if not better, than any 
of those which come from the lips of 
the official expounders—they who are 
so prone to tell their hearers to put 
their treasure where moth nor rust do 
corrupt, while they themselves ‘‘ salt 
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down ” a good portion of their savings 
in securities, and houses, and lands, 
against the contingent rainy day. 

Men are somewhat indifferent in the 
affairs of religion compared to women 
and children, and if they find their 
wives and young people content with 
their pastor, they have little to say. 
This is the only reasonable way of ac- 
counting for the retention of the fash- 
ionable clergyman with feeble intel- 
lectual resources. His stronghold ap- 
pears to be in his popularity with the 
women, especially the young ones, for 
whom he performs many duties which 
can hardly be called pastoral. 

To be kind and polite in speech and 
manner are desirable qualities in all 
men, but they are not unfrequently 
practised in such a way between the 
pastor and the young woman as to 
lead to an exhibition of gallantry and 
frivolity which is not becoming in 
him who is called to the guardianship 
of souls, although he may thereby win 
the heart of the young woman pos- 
sessed with the idea of increasing the 
latitude of her mundane pleasures; 
that is, in drawing heaven nearer to 
earth instead of raising the earth to- 
ward heaven. 

Men in the pulpit do not seem to 
grow intellectually as much as men do 
in other professions, The lawyer is 
obliged to prove his case with close 
logic, in presence of antagonists who 
keenly watch for any feebleness of ar- 
gument or want of evidence—prepared 
to contest every point with him inch 
byinch. The exercise of the faculties 
in this way cannot but deepen them. 
It is the same with the journalist. If 
he handle his subject weakly, a number 
of his adversaries, both political and 
personal, stand ready to expose and 
ridicule him. The clergyman some- 
times has a contest with a brother 
clergyman on some theological dogma 
having little to do with the principles 
of vital religion, but the issue is so 
dead that the brain is hardly roused 
into healthful activity. Their princi- 
pal contests, however, are with an ad- 
versary not in the flesh—the devil, 
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who never answers back. He never 
says no to any argument, however 
poor, and he is pummelled every Sun- 
day within an inch of his diabolical 
life. This victory over an enemy who 
does not return the blows given him 
has a tendency to make the preacher 
satisfied with his performance, how- 
ever poor it may be, for he knows in 
advance that the evil one will only 
meet with disgrace and defeat. There 
is an absence of that mental friction 
which comes of a more palpable antag- 
onism. Where there is a monopoly in 
any department of business, there 
must be a decline of excellence, and if 
Mephistopheles could really be made to 
appear in the flesh to reply, it would 
have the same effect on the preacher's 
mental faculties which competition has 
in trade. 

The question of giving for charita- 
ble purposes is the continuous chorus 
heard from the pulpit, which is cer- 
tainly an important part of the preach- 
er’s duty. That charity covers many 
sins is generally conceded, and the 
practice of it is worthy of hearty com- 
mendation ; but there is another feature 
of ethics which is hardly dwelt on as 
it should be, and that is a proper ap- 
preciation of the principle of justice. 
It is comparatively easy to be charita- 
ble, but it is hard to be just. Dona- 
tions for charity are often made from 
the momentary impulse of an emotional 
nature, and justice is to be meted out 
only according to the calm and well- 
considered plan of a noble head united 
toa noble heart. One is often the affair 
of afew minutes, the other is the endur- 
ing and logical principle of a lifetime. 
Gamblers and abandoned women are 
often gencrous givers, their gifts being 
made as an offset to their ill doing, 
with the idea of propitiating Provi- 
dence. The unindictable swindler, 
whose pockets are well filled with 
plunder, frequently knocks at the 
church door to effect an entrance into 
respectable society in this way, for 
after the commission of the crime there 
is the natural craving for all the props 
which the church and society can give 
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toward sustaining or creating a moral 
character for the criminal. 

A just man cannot be guilty of any 
vice calculated to injure his fellow 
creatures, and one such, in the pro- 
gress of civilization, is worth a dozen 
men who are simply irreflectively char- 
itable. The emotional man of charity 
is often guilty of reprehensible acts in 
getting moncy, and his defence is that 
he gives to the poor. The evil which 
he practises more than effaces the 
good, for the right and wrong get so 
mixed in the public mind that it leads 
to demoralization. 

Benjamin Franklin was not lacking 
in charity, but that which most en- 
titles him to our esteem was his pre- 
eminent sense of justice. Such an ex- 
ample of honesty should be continually 
held before the people by their spirit- 
ual and other teachers, for common 
honesty is just now the wanting and 
consequently the most necessary ele- 
ment in the further progress of Amer- 
ican civilization. This benignant man, 
of unflinching rectitude, has been 
blamed by some for the lessons of close 
economy taught in ‘‘ Poor Richard,” 
under the plea that they are narrow 
and ungencrous. They who make 
such a criticism probably belong to 
those who contract debts without any 
idea of how they are to be paid, and 
live lavishly on other people’s money— 
not forgetting even to make charitable 
donations. Such people are not in the 
habit of denying themselves any plea- 
sure in order that others may enjoy 
their rights, and their moral concep- 
tions render them incapable of under- 
standing the character of the philoso- 
pher who would starve his body and 
clothe it in old garments rather than 
defraud a fellow being out of a dollar. 
Were he with us now in public life his 
influence and example would be worth 
more than all the gold which Califor- 
nia has ever produced. 

The idea can hardly be too much 
dwelt upon, that man’s road to inde- 
pendence is rather through simplicity 
than in the accumulation of riches, 
Disasters may at any time take away a 
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part or all of his possessions, but if 
his wants be few, he cannot well be 
reduced to misery. As Franklin says in 
**Poor Richard,” ‘‘ it is hard to bank- 
rupt a man who wears a homespun 
suit and lives on hasty pudding.” 
There is still another question involved 
—the economy of time. The material 
wants of men have become so great 
that they are obliged to pass their 
lives in a continuous struggle to grati- 
fy them, working solely with a view 
of paying rent and buying food and 
clothes, which leaves no time for in- 
tellectual and artistic development, 
and narrows down life to a meagre 
compass, 

The popular idea is that the richest 
man is he who has the most money, but 
it is rather he who gets the most out of 
life. A man in the lower ranks of 
Bohemia, with his capacity for enjoy- 
ment, leads a luxuriant life in compari- 
son with him whose faculties are de- 
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voted to getting money to pay it over 
to the tradesman. Habits of luxury 
grow with a large fortune, and if the 
fortune be lost, its loser is left in a sor- 
ry plight, for habits once formed grow 
into a second nature. Notwithstand- 
ing the old age of the English nation, 
it shows no signs of decadence, and 
this is probably owing to the simple 
and natural life of its governing class- 
es as much as to any other one thing. 
If a member of this class be thrown 
out of his possessions into the world 
to work for his livelihood, he is tem- 
pered for the strife. If he has not the 
brains of the ancestor who gave him 
his position or title, he at least has his 
body. 

There is one reflection which ought 
to have a wholesome effect on men 
who are struggling to be wealthy, and 
it is, that each of them is really pro- 
prietor of nothing save a few fect of 
ground in a graveyard, 

ALBERT RHODES. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF PEDRO ANTONIO DE ALARCON, 





HE War of Succession had just 
ended. The noble Baron of 
Mequinenza, covered with glory and 
with wounds, but without a marevedi 
in his pocket, as was the case with 
nearly all heroes of that day, returned 
to his dismantled castle to seek repose 
after the severe fatigue of the camp, 
and to enjoy in peace the meagre in- 
come pertaining to his title. 

A word or two of this warrior, and 
another of his country seat. Don 
Jaime de Mequinenza, Baron of Me- 
quinenza, who had served as captain 
in the armies of the grandson of Louis 
XIV., was at that time a man of thirty- 
five, tall, handsome, bold, adventur- 
ous, rather uncultivated, but exceed- 
ingly talkative, and a great admirer of 
pretty women. Add to this that he 
was an orphan, a bachelor, the sole 


heir of his race, and you will have a 
perfect idea of our Arragonese hidalgo. 
As for the castle (barring its solidity 
of course), it was the very image of 
its master; but as far as poverty, neg- 
lect, and pride go, by the Lord! it 
yielded to none. Imagine (and I say 
imagine because since that day it has 
fallen to ruin)—imagine this singular 
mansion, half built and half cut out of 
the walls of a rock which is bathed on 
one side by the waters of the Ebro, 
and on the other touches a mountain 
whose peak is lost among the clouds. 

At the foot of this rock stood a doz- 
en houses and huts inhabited by the 
Baron’s vassals; in other words, by the 
cultivators of the four roods of land 
constituting his estate. The road from 
the hamlet to the manor house led up 
fifteen successive flights of steps ter- 
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minating in a deep moat provided 
with a drawbridge. A drain cut into 
the Ebro, about half a mile from the 
stronghold, supplied this moat with 
water, and then, converted into a rag- 
ing torrent, returned to plunge into the 
river. 

Clinging in the same way to the in- 
accessible sides of the mountain, sepa- 
rated from the earth by this waterfall, 
and likewise jutting over the Ebro, 
was another rock crowned by a little 
hut, and a narrow orchard, a sort of 
hanging garden, planted there by the 
daring hand of man. A wide plank of 
walnut wood served as a bridge be- 
tween the castle and the hut; and if it 
were impossible to arrive at the for- 
mer when once the draw of the bridge 
had been raised, it became still more 
impossible to reach the latter without 
the aid of the plank. 

On the manorial rock, as he called 
it, lived Don Jaime de Mequinenza. It 
remains for us to say that the other 
rock, the feudatory rock, was inhabit- 
ed by a simple eel fisher, then in a 
fair way to make a fortune, thanks to 
his clever idea of establishing his home 
in this deserted and formidable lo- 
cality. 

Damian—for that was the fisherman’s 
name—had contrived to hang on a level 
with the little bridge a huge net in 
the form of a weir. The water of the 
cascade passed easily through its 
meshes, carrying along with its cur- 
rent all the eels, which in their effort 
to return to the Ebro, their home, 
were drawn to their fate, and found no 
escape from the nets of Damian, who 
immediately set off to sell them in the 
adjacent villages at as moderate a price 
as was proportioned to the small 
amount it had cost him to catch them. 
Now that we are topographically ac- 
quainted with the scene of our story, 
let us pass to closer details. 

We have said that Damian was ac- 
quiring a fortune from his miraculous 
hauls; but we forgot to say that never- 
theless Damian never had a penny in 
the world. This was because Damian, 
like a great many other men, had been 
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foolish enough to marry a very charm- 
ing young girl, very graceful and very 
fond of dress; in a word, a coquette— 
a born coquette. 

Carmela—affectionate diminutive of 
Carmen—Carmelita, as he called her 
himself—was a country lass who did 
not know how to read, and did not 
feel the need of it, but who might 
have tempted St. Anthony in person, 
had the pious Anchorite not been as- 
sisted by the grace of God. That is 
to say that she had in her favor all the 
grace of the devil. 

She was fair, as always happens in 
these cases, small in stature, plump, 
and withal slender as a reed, and lithe 
as a willow wand. From the waist up- 
ward she wasa wonder. Such a fig- 
ure, such shoulders, such a throat! 
And what a gait, what a carriage ! 
What a toss of the head! As white 
as snow, as rosy as a May evening, as 
healthy as the air upon those heights, 
as loving as a caged turtle dove, with 
such a smile, a glance, hands, dimpled 
arms, a dress, a little petticoat, and 
dainty ankles as were a very dream of 
Paradise ! 

Ah, Carmen, Carmela, Carmelita ! 
What else could poor Damian do but 
worship you, and hide you on the very 
top of a rock, where you were protect- 
ed against the world by a genuine 
feudal castle, where nobody could pay 
you a visit in the daytime without the 
whole hamlet and the whole valley 
and the whole neighborhood seeing 
him, or prowl at night around your 
hut unless at a distance of fifteen hun- 
dred feet below ? 

But as such very charming young 
people love themselves when they have 
no one else to love them (and equally 
well when they have some one), it 
happened that Carmen, although she 
lived quite alone, and without being 
seen by any one save her husband, 
spent the price of all the eels of the 
Ebro upon aprons, basques, rings, 
ear-rings, and other such trifles—a real 
‘* fine lady ” from head to foot. 

Impressed perhaps by the sense of 
her high mission in the world, Carmela 
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decked herself every day as if she were 
going to a ball, and took a seat at the 
door of herhut. There she was seen by 
the sparrows, the flowers of the garden, 
and the sky—nothing more; but she 
quietly awaited the hour of her fate. 
The castle, the hut’s only neighbor, 
was at that time completely deserted— 
we refer to the state of things before 
the return of Don Jaime de Mequinen- 
za—and from the valley the fisherman’s 
wife only presented the appearance of 
a large, brilliantly colored flower hang- 
ing over the side of the abyss. So it 
must have been through the air that 
the lover whom Carmelita, in full dress, 
awaited, was to arrive, supposing that 
Carmelita really wished to have a 
lover. But then you are about to say, 
Did not Carmela love her husband ¢ 
Ah! how do I know? All I can be 
sure of is that she was very pretty, and 
that she lived very much alone, for 
Damian passed the greater part of his 
time selling his eels in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Besides, he had forbidden her to go 
down to the hamlet during his absence, 
and she blindly obeyed her husband, 
because God so commands, and also 
because so charming a lady could 
scarcely associate with rude peasants. 
You will say that Damian himyelf was 
a rude peasant; and consequently I 
seem to acknowledge that he did not 
please Carmelita. Well then! No, 
he did not please her. 

And how could he possibly have 
pleased her—slovenly and ill dressed 
as he was, his bony hands torn by 
thorns, his brown complexion tanned by 
the sun and rain, making everything 
smell of fish for fifteen feet around— 
how could he have pleased her, above 
all—as beautiful, as elegant, as proud 
and smart as a Madrid girl? Itis true 
that if the poor fisherman were very 
badly rigged, his pretty wife was very 
well dressed ; it is true that if the hus- 
band had worked less in order to pre- 
serve his hands, the wife would have 
had to work a little more, and spoil 
hers; it is true that with the fish that 
smelt so badly those luxurious soups 
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that smelt so well were paid for! But 
what use is there in arguing with a wo- 
man, and especially a woman of nine- 
teen, as fresh as volatile, as charming 
as the seven colors of the rainbow ? 
Ah! gratitude is too serious a senti- 
ment for a young woman, and justice 
too disagreeable an idea for a cheerful 
imagination to entertain ; virtue is puri- 
fied in the crucible of misfortune, and 
Carmelita was very fortunate. 

All this means, or is intended to 
mean, that the pretty young woman 
fell in love with Don Jaime de Mequi- 
nenza as soon as the rumor spread 
through the village that the young 
lord was about to return as a conquer- 
or to his castle. 

Don Jaime did in fact return; and as 
he was in love with her already in im- 
agination, so to speak, Monsieur le Ba- 
ron had but to see Carmela to become 
desperately infatuated with her. 

In the mean time Damian was fishing 
for ecls, Ever since the return of the 
Baron de Mequinenza a vague uneasi- 
ness tormented the jealous husband’s 
soul. In common with every member 
of his family, the respect he bore his 
lord and master was rooted in his 
heart; nevertheless he could not help 
thinking that Don Jaime was very 
amorous, and his wife very winning, 
and that between the castle and the 
cabin there was less distance than be- 
tween the cabin and the hamlet, es- 
pecially taking into consideration the 
aforementioned bridge. 

For this reason Damian pretended to 
have the rheumatism in his right leg, 
and hired a young boy to sell his eels 
through the neighborhood ; he himself 
only left the hut at very rare intervals, 
and then but for a short time. 

To tell the truth, his fears were not 
ill founded. Don Jaime and Carmeli- 
ta were always tired of corresponding 
by telegraph, as they say nowadays. 
They were crazy about each other, as 
is quite natural for people who look at 
one another without speaking. Pla- 
tonic love was becoming burdensome 
to them, the distance hateful, the little 
bridge—easily crossed, and they were 
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anxiously awaiting Damian’s absence 
for a meeting—all of which they had 
communicated to each other by signals. 

It was a beautiful evening in May— 
a very beautiful evening, by my troth ! 
The husband and wife were enjoying 
the last rays of the setting sun at the 
door of their hut. That sun, which 
was setting a century and a half ago, 
is the same you all know; therefore we 
will not describe it. We will merely 
say that it sank that evening behind 
the mountains with quite a peculiar 
slowness and majesty, as if it thought 
never to return, It was one of those 
august moments when it seems as 
though time stands still; one of those 
feasts of nature which history does not 
mention; one of those splendid and 
solemn days when we fancy the world 
has reached for the first time the ze- 
nith of its beauty, and that all preced- 
ing time has been its period of youth, 
as all succeeding time will be a decline, 
a degeneracy, a painful old age, ending 
in nothingness, 

Carmela and Damian were watching 
in a sort of ecstasy that sun, whose 
lingering glories fired the horizon 
with a prophetic glow. However 
coarse and uncultivated their natures 
may have been, they both felt then 
(owing no doubt to their moral excite- 
ment) that the sunset was not to be as 
indifferent to them on that evening as 
on others; and for the very reason 
that their limited intelligence did not 
enable them to describe what they 
felt, nor to analyze the gloomy pre- 
sentiments disturbing their soul, their 
agitation increased with the gradual 
disappearance of the sun; they re- 
mained silent, fearing to betray their 
secret thoughts, and not even daring 
to raise their eyes. 

Between these two criminals, the 
wife, who was meditating treachery, 
and the husband, who was plotting 
murder, there was established a tacit 
agreement, a sort of unacknowledged 
complicity, so decided that it did not 
occur to either of them to be surprised 
at so prolonged and extraordinary a 
silence. 
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When the sun had at last entirely 
disappeared they both drew a long 
breath, as though some tedious and 
painful task were over. The die was 
cast. Their resolutions were formed. 
They looked at each other without 
further timidity or reserve. Damian 
raised his eyes toward the castle, and 
calmly saluted the Baron de Mequi- 
neuza, whose gaze was fixcd upon 
Carmelita; the latter on her part sa- 
luted the gentleman in the most natu- 
ral way in the world. Damian, who 
had seen this, smiled, stretched out his 
sore leg, aud turning toward his wife, 
said, ‘‘I am positively quite well. I 
am going to walk to the village to see 
if I can collect some bits of silver that 
are due me. I shall pass the night 
there, and early to-morrow morning 
will return to raise the nets and take 
in the fish, So good-by, Carmelita.” 

‘*Good-by, Damian,” answered Car- 
melita, without other demonstration. 

Never before had the couple sepa- 
rated thus, but it passed unnoticed. 
Damian took his hat and a thick stick 
which he used as a cane, crossed the 
wooden bridge, and went down the 
declivity, keeping close to the bases 
of the castle. In the distance the sun 
still gilded the crest of a high moun- 
tain. 

Eight bours later the sun had re- 
turned to the door of the hut. All 
the sadness, all the solemnity witb 
which he had set the previous evening 
was nothing but a joke. There he 
was again, merrier than ever, as red 
as a lighted torch, rising in the sky 
with the same indecision as though he 
were making the journey for the first 
time, and shedding life and joy as far 
as his rays reached. The water spar- 
kled, the chickens cackled, the mists 
of the Ebro were rent apart like a veil 
of gauze, the sparrows fluttered more 
boldly than ever, and flocks and 
herdsmen bestirred themselves in the 
depths of the valleys. 

It was indeed the same sun which 
during those eight hours of absence 
had crossed the ocean, indicated noon 
in America, served as a god for the 
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idolatrous nations of the Pacific ocean, 
illumined numerous weddings in Chi- 
na, scorched the deserts of Hindostan, 
kissed the stones of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, struck the death hour for several 
modern Greeks; and now, inquisitive 
fellow that he was, he came to find 
out what had become of those two 
fisher folk of Upper Arragon whom he 
had left last evening seated before the 
door of their hut. 

As for Damian, we may say that he 
too felt more cheerful this morning 
than the previous evening, if we may 
judge at least from the gay and agile 
manner in which he climbed up the 
castle steps, followed by other fisher- 
men of the village, all singing as loud 
as they could the ugliest of their na- 
tional airs. They crossed the draw- 
bridge, which was already lowered, 
passed through the courtyard of the 
castle, where everybody was still asleep, 
and reached the terrace opposite Da- 
mian’s hut. 

‘*The cascade is very noisy,” said 
one of the fishermen. 

‘“But the little bridge?” asked 
Damian. 

‘“*Why, that istrue. Look, look ! it 
has fallen in, and both ends at that. 
There is not a trace of it left.” 

‘*How could that have happened ? 
Such a wide, solid plank of walnut 
wood! Well, I must buy a new one 
to-day,” replied Damian, shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘‘ Come, boys, help me 
lift this pair of weirs before it be any 
later’; and resuming the interrupted 
song, he began to draw in the nets. 

‘* Deuce take it ! How heavy it is !” 
cried a fisherman. 

‘“*Eh! eh! you have done a good 
job this time—two hundred and fifty 


pounds at least,” said a second. ‘A 
good haul !” 
‘““Yes, indeed,” added another. 


‘* We must have fished up the beam of 
the bridge.” 

Damian smiled. 

**You say yours is heavy yonder,” 
cried another fisherman, who was 
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drawing the second net from the wa- 
ter. ‘* Weil, this one does not weigh 
any less than three hundred pounds, 
I'll be sworn.” 

‘It is a couple of blocks of rocks 
that have been caught in the meshes,” 
said another enviously. 

Damian grew thoughtful and un- 
easy; drops of perspiration stood in 
beads on his face. 

‘* What ! one as much as the other ?” 
he murmured under his breath. And 
helping himself the best way he could 
by the foundations of the bridge, he 
leaped over the cascade and turned 
toward his hut. 

The first net began to appear out of 
the water. It did indeed contain the 
wooden plank—not entire, it is true, 
but only one half, exactly cut. The 
bridge had been sawed in two during 
the night. 

The fishermen had not yet recovered 
from their surprise when they sudden- 
ly recoiled with cries of horror. In 
answer to those cries a low, horrible, 
heartrending moan was heard from the 
hut, and Damian appeared upon the 
threshold, with hair on end, and a 
perfectly blank expression, laughing 
strangely, like a creature deprived of 
reason. The fishermen had seen at 
the bottom of the first net the corpse 
of Don Jaime. 

Inside the hut Damian had met no 
one. Carmelita’s bed was not even 
disarranged; but her body lay at the 
bottom of the second net, with the 
second half of the wooden plank. 

‘*She too! This is more than I ex- 
pected! She too! A good haul in- 
deed!” shrieked Damian with all his 
strength. And he ran to shut him- 
self up in his hut. 

When the officers of justice entered 
to seize him they found him, armed 
with a sword, cutting off his right 
hand, and crying incessantly, with hor- 
rible bursts of laughter, ‘“‘A good 
haul !” 

He was crazy. 

8. L. 
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LEEP has often been called the 
brother of Death: a fitter title 
would be the sister of Life. It is no- 
thing like death, if we mean by the 
term the suspension of animation, the 
extinction of consciousness. Sleep is 
as much a part of, as essential to life, 
as wakefulness is. The chief differ- 
ence is that in the former condition 
the action of the will seems interrupt- 
ed, and the organs of sense are less 
readily affected. During slumber 
sight and taste are necessarily closed ; 
but smell, hearing, and feeling may 
be so influenced, through sensation, as 
to start and direct thought in the form 
of dreams. Sleep is merely another 
phase of being, and its effect, both di- 
rect and indirect, upon our highest 
faculties can hardly be overestimated. 
It is something more than rest; it has 
inte!lectual and spiritual not less than 
physical consequence. We know no- 
thing of it absolutely (life and death, 
being the sole subjects we are vitally 
interested in, are likely to be perpetu- 
al mysteries), albeit we are acquainted 
with its phenomena; and they are so 
curious that their observation and 
study are naturally alluring. 

The deeper we go into science and 
philosophy the more clearly we trace 
the analogy running through the uni- 
verse. Limited as our positive know]- 
edge is as yet, it has grown so rapidly 
of late, promising to grow still more 
rapidly, that for the thoughtful life 
has come to have a new value, and 
the future flatters us with the hope of 
solving innumerable enigmas, 

Sleep is the complement of life, and 
death is likewise. They belong essen- 
tially to one another; cannot be disso- 
ciated except metaphysically. We 
have a better understanding of wake- 
fulness than of slumber, and of slum- 
ber than of the thing we designate as 
death. One helps to explain another; 
and slumber, as an intermediate, sheds 


light both ways. Perhaps the main 
distinction between sleep and death 
is theirduration. To pronounce death 
an eternal sleep has been styled by 
the evangelical the expression of athe- 
ism, though why it should be it is 
hard to discover. Sleep has its plea- 
sures and its pains, its happiness and 
wretchedness, even as wakefulness, 
and the man doomed to everlasting 
dreams might enjoy or suffer suffi- 
ciently to satisfy Augustine or Calvin. 
We may not realize after waking all 
that we have felt; but most of us 
must remember that many of the vis- 
ions of the night are as beautiful or 
terrible as the actualitics of the day. 
The awfulness, the horror of sleep is 
frequently heightened by the exalta- 
tion of the imagination and the dor- 
mancy of the will. Its joys, too, may 
be intensified, not only through the 
freed imagination, but through the 
absence of common and cumbersome 
things inseparable from ordinary life. 
To be secure against the future we 
should have an immunity from dreams, 
which have in them all the clements 
ascribed to Elysium and Hades, 

‘*We can die but once” is a phrase 
more familiar than philosophic. How 
do we know, how can we know, that we 
shall not die many times? We have no 
conception whence we come or whith- 
er we go. If life, as we call it, con- 
sisted of a day instead of the average 
thirty or forty years, with sleep in 
place of death at the end, should we 
not shrink from sleep exactly as we 
now shrink from death? We have no 
fear of, no disinclination to sleep. 
May not the reason be that we are ac- 
customed to it? May we not in time 
become equally accustomed to dying ? 
or may not remembrance of past 
deaths disarm, even render welcome, 
the deaths that are to come? When 
we seck our pillows at night we can- 
not forecast our immediate future; 
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can form no idea of what is in store 
for us. Eden or Gehenna may open 
to us; we may be lifted to ecstasy or 
plunged in despair. We enter an- 
other world, in which we see with 
spiritual eyes and hear with spiritual 
ears. We speak; we reason; we 
walk; we travel; we fly; time and 
space no longer limit us; the dead 
come back; the unborn live; we 
breathe the atmosphere of enchant- 
ment as if it were the oxygen of our 
native planet; the impossible becomes 
the actual; the miraculous the com- 
monplace. And all the while we lie 
there, still, silent, apparently almost 
inanimate. We do this once in every 
twenty-four hours; think nothing of 
it; and yet talk of mysteries, as if 
anything were or could be more mys- 
terious than this. 

We rarely recall with accuracy or 
with rational consistency all that has 
passed through our minds during slum- 
ber. Much of what we do recall 
seems fantastic, abnormal, absurd. 
It was not so in our dream; on the 
contrary, it was clear, harmonious, 
natural. We had another mode of 
judging it then; and the difference 
between the judgment in sleep and 
the judgment in waking may be as 
great as the difference between the 
impressions received. It is not im- 
possible that the soul, emancipated 
from the outward senses by dreams, 
may have visions and experiences, 
which, when clogged by the senses 
again, cannot be apprehended or ex- 
plained. The dream may be a revcla- 
tion, a higher altitude, something al- 
together beyond the common state 
that we regard as reality. That we 
do not comprehend, awake, the mood 
and mind of sleep should not count 
against it; for the fact may be in its 
favor. Who shall decide when the 
dream ends or begins? When we 
fancy ourselves asleep we may be 
awake; when we think ourselves 
awake we may be asleep. Who can 
tell, in this confused and perplexed 
existence, whether dream be life or 
life be dream? Sleep is behind us 
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and before us: we rise from and sink 
to silence only, peradventure, to rise 
and sink again, as though borne end- 
lessly on the soft waves of slumber. 
Persons frequently have more intel- 
ligence, larger grasp, greater scope, 
deeper insight, in sleep than in wake- 
fulness, In dreams common minds 
have shown the inspiration of genius; 
in dreams the intellect has found what 
vigilant reflection has sought in vain; 
in dreams the voice of prophecy has 
spoken; in dreams what we consider 
the supernatural has been attained. 
The ancients were stanch believers 
in the divine origin of dreams, as the 
Scriptures and the poems of Homer 
fully attest. Patriarchs, sages, bards, 
alike had faith in and reverence for 
dreams; were warned, admonished, 
guided by them. According to Plu- 
tarch, Calphurnia dreamed, the night 
before her husband, Julius Cexsar’s, 
assassination, that he fell mortally 
wounded at her feet. So much was 
he, the greatest man of antiquity, im- 
pressed by her dream, that he would 
not have gone to the senate had not 
one of the conspirators, Brutus Albi- 
nus, roused his pride against his fear. 
Cicero relates that two Arcadians, 
travelling together, arrived at Megara, 
one of them lodging at an inn, the 
other at the house of a friend. The 
latter dreamed that his companion 
came to him, beseeching help, because 
the inn-keeper was about to murder 
him. The dreamer awoke, but soon 
fell asleep again, when his companion 
once more appeared, saying that the 
murder had been committed, and that 
the body had been concealed in a cart. 
The next morning the Arcadian re- 
paired to the magistrate’s, and a search 
being ordered, the corpse was found 
in the place described, and the assas- 
sin arrested. The Roman senate had 
the temple of Juno rebuilt because Ce- 
celia Metella, wife of the Consul, had 
been told by Jove ina dream that such 
was his will. 
The early fathers of the Church, not- 
ably Tertullian, Chrysostom, and Au- 
gustine, were convinced that dreams 
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were sent both by God and Satan; that 
cures were effected, crimes detected, 
souls lost and saved by their agency. 

For the clairvoyant power of dreams 
we need not have recourse to antiquity. 
The middle ages and modern, even 
contemporaneous time, furnish re- 
markable examples. 

Humboldt, in his ‘‘ Cosmos,” relates 
that a voice in a dream said to Colum- 
bus, before his western voyage, ‘‘ God 
wili give you the keys of the ocean!” 

Macario tells us, in his work on 
‘** Sleep, Dreams, and Somnambulism,” 
that in the small French town of La 
Charité lived a beautiful young woman, 
Angtle Bobin, who had many suitors. 
One of these the parents favored be- 
cause he was wealthy; but the girl was 
averse, insisting that before long she 
would meet the man she was destined 
to love. Soon after she had made this 
declaration to her father she dreamed 
that a Parisian, whose appearance she 
exactiy described, had arrived in the 
town and proposed for her hand. A 
few wecks later she encountered at a 
ball (August, 1833) the stranger she 
had seen in a dream, and recognized 
him on the instant. He was charmed 
with her, as she was with him, and 
they were wedded within a month. 
He was Emile de la Bedollitre, editor 
of ‘Le Sidcle.” In a letter to Maca- 
rio he fully corroborates the story, 
adding that the girl had given her 
teacher, Mlle. Porcerat, a complete de- 
scription of his look, manner, and 
dress long before he had accidentally 
set foot in La Charité. 

Beaumont publishes, in his ‘‘ Trea- 
tise of Spirits,” an account of an extra- 
ordinary dream of a daughter of Sir 
Charles Lee, related by Lee to the 
Bishop of Gloucester, and by him to 
the author. The daughter, having 
lost her mother at the time of her 
birth, was intrusted to the care of her 
aunt, Lady Everard. Reaching ma- 
turity, she was betrothed to Sir Wil- 
liam Perkins. Some weeks before the 
date of the nuptials she dreamed (it 
was in Waltham, England, in 1622 
that she was awakened about two 
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o’clock in the morning (it is not un- 
common while we are still asleep to 
dream we are awake) by a handsome 
woman, who told her she was her moth- 
er, and that they would meet at noon 
the same day in heaven. The young 
lady, greatly agitated, aroused her 
maid, and, after dressing, wrote a let- 
ter to her father, carried it to her 
aunt, and, informing her of what had 
happened, requested her to send the 
letter as soon as she was dead. Her 
relative, thinking she had lost her 
wits, immediately summoned a physi- 
cian, who, on reaching the house, 
could detect no evidence of physical 
or mental ailment. Miss Lec’s convic- 
tion that she would expire at the hour 
named could not be shaken. She re- 
quested the chaplain to come to her 
and read prayers. When he had done 
so she took her cittern, played several 
hymns, accompanying the instrument 
with her voice, and singing with so 
delicious a melancholy that the physi- 
cian, chaplain, and her kinswoman 
were moved to tears. A few minutes 
before twelve o’clock she sat in an 
easy chair, and on the very stroke of 
the hour drew a long breath, which 
was her last. 

Abercrombie, in his ‘‘ Intcllectual 
Powers,” without mentioning names 
(they are here supplied), prints this au- 
thentic tale. Joseph d’Acre, a young 
Scotchman, went to Edinburgh to visit 
his uncle and aunt, Major and Mrs, 
Griffith. One afternoon he informed 
them of his intention to join a fishing 
party in the Frith of Forth, on the day 
following. During the intervening 
night Mrs. Griffith dreamed that the 
boat in which her nephew had expect- 
ed to go was sinking, and she awoke 
in terror. Her husband calmed ber 
fears, and she fell asleep again, only to 
dream the same dream a second and 
third time; the boat and persons in it, 
with every detail, finally appearing to 
her slumbering vision. Believing this 
to be an unquestionable warning, she 
rose, and going to her nephew’s cham- 
ber, told him of what had passed, and 
induced him, though not without diffi- 
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culty, to relinquish his purpose, The 
remainder of the party set out from 
Leith; the day was fair; everything 
promised well; but in the afternoon, 
when they were off Inchkeith, a squall 
unexpectedly arose, and upset the boat, 
drowning all on board. 

Macuish (‘Philosophy of Sleep’’), 
who will hardly be accused of super- 
stition, narrates one of his own experi- 
ences. In the county of Caithness, 
Scotland, in August, 1821, he dreamed 
that a near kinsman, three hundred 
miles distant, had suddenly died. The 
next morning, while writing home, 
he mentioned the circumstance half 
jestingly, lest he should be laughed at 
for putting faith in foolish fancies, al- 
though he admits that he was secretly 
and seriously disturbed. Three days 
after mailing the letter, he received a 
reply mentioning that his relative, pre- 
viously enjoying excellent health, had 
had a fatal stroke of palsy at the very 
hour of the night that the doctor had 
dreamed of his death. 

Captain Clarke, who, not long ago, 
commanded a vessel running between 
the port of New York and Havana, 
was in charge of a schooner frozen up 
during the winter of 1835-’36, in the 
Bay of Fundy. His grandmother, 
Mrs. Ann Clarke, of whom he was very 
fond, was then living, as he supposed, 
in good health at Lyme Regis, Eng- 
land. The captain dreamed (February 
17) that he was in that town, and a 
witness of his grandmother’s funeral. 
He imagined that he took particular 
notice of everything. As he was ac- 
quainted with the inhabitants, he ob- 
served the officiating clergyman, the 
mourners, the pall-bearers, and the 
friends of the deceased. Joining the 
corttge, he entered the churchyard, re- 
marking, as the day was boisterous and 
rainy, that the wind blew the pall par- 
tially from the coffin, and that the 
ground was very wet. Familiar with 
the place, he was struck with the fact 
that his relative was not buried in the 
family lot, but in another part of the 
cemetery. He noticed also that the 
newly dug grave was almost half filled 
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with water, and that two drowned field 
mice were floating in it. Still further, 
as he fancied, he talked with his moth- 
er, who told him that the funeral, ap- 
pointed for ten o’clock, had been de- 
layed till four on account of the storm ; 
at which he expressed his gladness, 
since, but for the postponement, he 
should not have arrived in season. 

The impression produced on Clarke's 
mind was so great that in the morn- 
ing he entered the date and all the 
particulars of his dream in his note- 
book. The first letter from England 
announced the death of his grand- 
mother, as well as her funeral, which 
had occurred the same day of his 
dream. 

Some years subsequently he visited 
Lyme Regis, and found that the clergy- 
man, mourners, pall-bearers, friends, 
the postponement of the funeral on 
account of the weather, the wind blow- 
ing the pall from the coffin, the change 
in the burial place, in consequence of 
his kinswoman’s wish, the water and 
the mice drowned in the grave, all 
precisely corresponded to the showing 
of his dream, Captain Clarke fre- 
quently mentioned this vision, as he 
termed it, to persons who are still liv- 
ing in New York and elsewhere. 

A marvellous tale is that of Jung 
Stilling (not the best authority), who 
claims that its truth rests on undoubted 
evidence. About the middle of the 
last century there lived in Philadel- 
phia a man having the reputation of 
determining by voluntary dreams any- 
thing that might be occurring in any 
part of the world. The wife of a sea 
captain in that city, having become 
alarmed at the protracted absence of 
and non-receipt of letters from her 
husband, went to consult the clairvoy- 
ant, as we should call him now. Tell- 
ing her that he would report in a few 
minutes, he entered an adjoining 
room, and locked the door. He stayed 
so long that the woman, wondering 
what he was doing, peeped through 
the keyhole, only to see him lying mo- 
tionless on a sofa, When he came out 
he told the anxious wife that her liege 
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was then in London; that he (the 
dreamer) had talked with the mariner 
in a certain coffee-house, and that the 
latter had given the reasons why he 
had not returned. 

In due time the wanderer arrived 
in Philadelphia, and fully corrobo- 
rated what his wife had been told. She 
then accompanied her husband to the 
house of the seer, and the sailor 
avowed that he had met and conversed 
with the clairvoyant at the time, place, 
and in the identical language which 
she had represented to him. The 
dreamer himself was not a whit sur- 
prised at this, declaring that he had 
long been accustomed to working just 
such miracles. 

Of the superiority of the sleeping to 
the waking mind many instances may 
be adduced. Not only is the memory 
frequently better then, but the reaches 
of thought are deeper, and the con- 
ceptions subtler. Even were we, as 
some claim, entirely unconscious dur- 
ing slumber, we might still have 
thoughts; for thought may exist out of 
consciousness, as Leibnitz was the first 
to suggest, as Sir William Hamilton, 
Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, and 
others have also conceded. The idea, 
indeed, is old (what idea is not ?), 
though we are indebted to the Leipsic 
philosopher for its clear and substan- 
tial presentation. Des Cartes’s funda- 
mental doctrine, ‘‘I think, therefore I 
am,” is far from absolute truth. We 
often are when we have no knowledge 
of the fact. In other words, there is 
a sphere beyond our consciousness, 
and that sphere is frequently entered 
in sleep. Between the spheres of 
consciousness and unconsciousness 
thought is perpetually passing as from 
light into darkness, and again from 
darkness into light, but is recognizable 
alone in the light. This principle, 
either rejected or misunderstood by 
many, elucidates not a few of the phe- 
nomena of sleep. 

The Countess of Laval, after she had 
gone to bed, and the outer world had 
slipped away, was in the habit (she 
was a somniloquist) of talking a lan- 
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guage which nobody could compre- 
hend, and which was consequently 
supposed to be gibberish. Having 
fallen seriously ill, a nurse from Brit- 
tany was engaged for her, and she at 
once recognized the strange tongue as 
that of the old Celtic dialect of her 
native province. The Countess, who 
spoke Breton while asleep, was not 
acquainted with a word of it when 
awake, having no conception of the 
meaning of the phrases she used so 
volubly in her dreams, 

The enigma was solved by the fact 
that she had been born in Brittany, 
and placed as a child ina family whose 
members talked only the ancient dia- 
lect. She had, doubtless, learned this 
in her infancy; but returning home, 
where French alone was used, she so 
thoroughly forgot her early speech 
that it passed out of her conscious 
memory. 

In a German town—Coleridge gives 
us this narrative with much detail— 
a young woman compactly ignorant 
was attacked with fever, and in her 
burning dreams talked Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew in fragmentary and dis- 
connected phrases; causing the Re- 
man Catholic priest sometimes vis- 
iting her to believe her possessed of a 
devil. She attracted great attention 
from the learned, and her broken sen- 
tences were written down and trans- 
lated. Anything like artifice on her 
part was out of the question, and the 
mystery for a while defied divination. 

Finally her physician, a philosopher 
withal, resolved to hunt up the girl’s 
history, in the hope that it would throw 
some light on the subject. After great 
trouble and exertion he discovered 
that when she was but eight years old 
she became an orphan, and was taken 
out of charity by a Protestant minister 
famed for benevolence and linguistic 
erudition. It was his custom to pace 
a small room adjoining the kitchen in 
which the girl was employed, and to 
read in a loud tone from various an- 
cient authors. His favorite books were 
examined, and in them were found a 
number of the passages which the 
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fever patient had repeated, leaving no 
doubt that they had entered her mem- 
ory, and had been spoken during her 
illness involuntarily and unconscious- 
ly. She had caught the unintelligible 
sounds, and, years after, had been able 
to reiterate them; showing that the 
senses receive, and keep by the aid 
of the mind, what they have neither 
knowledge nor understanding of. 

Avicenna, the celebrated Arabian 
physician and philosopher, is reputed 
to have gottcn, in sleep, middle-terms 
for the syllogisms he wished, which he 
had ineffectually sought in his most 
studious and reflective wakefulness. 

Coleridge, as is well known, com- 
posed during slumber his striking 
fragment of ‘‘Kublah Khan.” Mar- 
garet of Navarre, La Fontaine, Vol- 
taire, and other poets frequently made 
excellent verses in their sleep, and re- 
membered them well enough to put 
them on paper afterward. 

Cabanis, the renowned medico-meta- 
physician, often comprehended in his 
dreams political questions which had 
eluded him at other times. 

Condorget was compelled again and 
again to quit abstract mathematical 
calculations, and wait for the inspira- 
tion of sleep to finish their solution. 

Condillac says that while occupied 
with his ‘‘ Treatise upon Sensations ” 
he resumed in his dreams a train of 
thought which he had left off before 
going to bed. 

Benjamin Franklin declared that the 
bearings of political events, which per- 
plexed him awake, were revealed to 
him in dreams. 

Thomas Campbell, who had been la- 
boring for cight or ten days to com- 
plete the couplet in ‘‘ Lochiel’s Warn- 
ing,” eventually owed the completion 
to the kindly visions of the night. 
“Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore *’ 
had been ringing through his brain 
without the corresponding line, when, 


“ And ceming events cast their shadows before * 


flashed into his brain with such illu- 
mination that he was aroused, jumped 
up, and wrote down the verse. 
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This is the general story, albeit the 
fact, no doubt, is, as professional 
rhymsters will see, that the first line 
was made to fit the second, after the 
second had been found. 

Giuseppe Tartini, the renowned vio- 
linist, is best known by his composi- 
tion entitled the ‘‘ Devil’s Sonata,” 
which he told Lalande, the astronomer, 
he wrote in a dream. He imagined 
that Satan had challenged him to a 
trial of skill on his favorite instru- 
ment, and he was so far excelled by his 
infernal rival that he remembered the 
extraordinary execution, and jotted 
down the notes, on recovering his ex- 
ternal consciousness. 

Maignan, the mathematical priest, 
was wont to pursue his studies in the 
circle of shadows, and when he had 
demonstrated a theorem the pleasure 
he experienced would stir him out of 
his dream. 

Abercrombie informs us of an advo- 
cate who was much concerned in re- 
spect to a legal opinion that he soon 
had to deliver. While intently reflect- 
ing upon the matter, he went to bed. 
A little after midnight his wife saw 
him rise, go to his desk, and write for 
two or three hours. In the morning he 
told her he had had a singular dream, 
during which he had solved all the 
difficulties of the case, rendering it 
entirely clear to himself, and that he 
regretted exceedingly he could not re- 
collect the particulars of his dream. 

‘* But you were up during the night,” 
she said, ‘‘and hard at work at your 
desk. Surely you were not asleep 
then ?” 

‘*You are certainly mistaken, my 
dear,” he replied; and he was confi- 
dent he was right, until she showed 
him his opinion fully and clearly un- 
folded on the manuscript he had pre- 
pared in his sleep. 

In ‘‘ Notes and Queries” (January 
14, 1860) is printed an extraordinary 
recital, on the authority of the Rev. J. 
de Liefde, of another clergyman’s som- 
nambulic experience, 

The minister, then a student at 
the Mennonite Seminary, Amsterdam, 
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often attended the lectures of Prof. 
Van Swinden. A large banking house 
had given to the Professor a very intri- 
cate calculation to make. He had 
toiled over it again and again, and in 
consequence of the great number of 
figures, had failed each time. Finally 
he showed the sum to ten of the stu- 
dents, of whom the narrator was one, 
with the request that they should try 
to work it out at home. 

The clergyman aforesaid set to the 
task with exceeding zeal. For three 
nights he labored very late, and the 
product was invariably wrong. On the 
third night, when the clock had struck 
two, when three large slates had been 
filled with figures, and the candles had 
burned to the socket, the puzzled 
arithmetician quitted the problem, and 
sought his couch. In a few minutes 
he was sound asleep, and awoke barely 
in season to attend Van Swinden’s 
lecture. Chagrined at his frustration, 
he was on the point of leaving his 
apartment, when, to his amazement, he 
found on his table the calculation 
luminously made, and free from a sin- 
gle error. At first he could hardly 
credit his senses; but the figures were 
so plainly his own that he could not 
doubt. 

He had solved the problem in his 
sleep, also in the dark, and so concise- 
ly that on the paper before him were 
less than one third of the figures he 
had put upon the slates. Van Swinden 
was as much delighted as surprised, de- 
claring that he had never thought of a 
method so simple and compact. 

Do we ever sleep without dreaming? 
The question has been discussed both 
by ancients and moderns. Hippo- 
crates, Plato, Leibnitz, Des Cartes, Ca- 
banis, and other eminent physicians 
and philosophers take the affirmative. 
They hold, substantially, that it is the 
body which sleeps, the soul that 
dreams; that the former needs rest and 
the latter does not; that while physi- 
cally fettered the sou!’s natural expres- 
sion is in dream. The soul being 
immortal, incapable, independent of 
stay or stop, must necessarily and per- 
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petually dream. Because we do not 
remember our dreams is no proof that 
we do not have them. Persons on 
waking will feel confident that they 
have not dreamed ; and yet, during the 
day, some outward happening or pass- 
ing thought will, by force of associa- 
tion, recall the dream or dreams they 
had entirely forgotten. It is even 
questionable if dreams ever go entirely 
out of memory. They may not be 
recollected for a week, or a month, 
or a year; but they are some time, 
though in so vague and shadowy a 
manner as to lose their identity. 

We are constantly receiving impres- 
sions of being in places, of meeting 
persons, of doing things that we have 
been in, met, and done before. Is not 
this traceable to the influence of the 
external upon the dim fancy of a de 
parted dream; reviving in the mind 
what would seem never to have been 
there ? 

Who can say that much of what we 
consider imagination, instinct, sym- 
pathy, intuition, all imponderable qual- 
ities, is not due to dreams, whose 
suggestions are shaping and infinite ? 
Even part of our knowledge may 
spring from the same source, since we 
can never tell whence or how it comes, 
Manifestly, the sphere of sleep is 
broader, more moving, more creative 
than is generally believed. We pay 
little attention to it, are so prone to 
despise its appurtenances, that we are 
naturally without understanding of its 
power or scope. Plato ascribed all 
knowledge to reminiscence, and remi- 
niscence to pretxistence. Dreams 
would appear to sanction his theory; 
might stand, in some sort, for the third 
element, which he calls passion, inter- 
mediate between the soul proper and 
the appetitive principle; between tho 
divine and human, the intellectual and 
sensuous. 

The ideals that all of us have are 
more nearly met in sleep than in wake- 
fulness. Our dreams seem to reveal 
the possibilities and ultimates of our 
being. We are never positively happy 
in the strict sense; we always feel 
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fettered in our ordinary life; but we 
reach full felicity and freedom through 
the beneficence of Morpheus. ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful as a dream” is a simile founded 
on experience, and essentially poetic 
on account of its suggestiveness and 
expansive truth. We instinctively 
feel that dreams are higher condi- 
tions which we are prevented from 
enjoying thoroughly, because, in the 
midst of them, we still rest under the 
shadow of the earth. When our cares 
and troubles measurably leave us, as 
they sometimes do; when we seem for 
the nonce bathed in a spiritual atmos- 
phere, vaguely conscious, and on the 
eve of a loftier destiny, we distrust 
our own sensations, and ask anxiously, 
**TIs this a dream ?” 

Could we but remember half the 
things that sleep unfolds, we might be 
sages, seers, poets, prophets; we might 
unravel the mystery of death and the 
still deeper mystery of life. The only 
bright thoughts, the only clear percep- 
tions that some persons have come to 
them in their dreams. Who has not 
heard these speak of the fantasies 
of the night, and discerned that the 
part they played therein was beyond 
their normal selves? They who are 
ranked as spontaneous and clever fre- 
quently sigh to fix the afflatus that 
slumber lends them. Their intellect 
seems stimulated and exalted by the 
closure of the gates between the inner 
and outer world. They read inspired 
pages that move them as no printed 
werd has done; they behold pictures 
that art cannot create; they smile over 
landscapes that nature has not furnish- 
ed; they hear music that comes not to 
mortal ear; they inspire and feel a love 
that the soul hungers for, and never 
tastes the ambrosia of, beneath the 
stars; and all this is their own creation. 

Dreams are frequently indefinite, in- 
complete, unsatisfactory; which may 
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arise from their contiguity to waking 
life, and its unwholesome habits. 
There are dreams, nevertheless, that 
slake the thirst of the spirit as with nec- 
tar, and these more than compensate for 
those that disappoint, disturb, and tan- 
talize. Such dreams are, doubtless, 
reflected from pure practice, noble 
thought, generous purpose. There may 
be a science of dreams, as yet undis- 
covered, by which they may be regulat- 
ed and the curtains of the future 
drawn aside for the contemplation of 
immortal aims and eternal vistas. 

Sleep, with or without phenomena, is 
grateful to us all, fair as our fortune 
may be cust. Beauty palls; honor 
wearies; glory cheats; power tires; 
love satiates; the present drags; to- 
morrow never is. We turn from all 
the world may offer, all that prosper- 
ity can supply, to the narrow couch 
and the soft pillow, on which sleep, 
rest, and dreams are promised, with 
a sense of joyousness too full to find a 
tongue. ‘‘ Life is a disease; rest is pe- 
culiar to the spirit,” says Novalis; and 
sleep yields rest, which is better than 
life. We may have no certain knowl- 
edge of sleep, or of what it brings; 
but its uncertainty is sweeter than the 
certainty, in waking life, of care, of 
sorrow, and, come what may, of inevit- 
able regret. Perchance nothing is 
certain; surely little is probable; and 
La Place has wisely declared that near- 
ly all our knowledge consists in possi- 
bilities alone. Sleep abounds in de- 
lightful possibilities, and the knowl- 
edge that it gives us serves in a thou- 
sand ways. We should not all turn to 
it with longing so instinctive were it 
not nature’s panacea for past, present, 
and future ills. 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar. 


Junius Henri Browne. 
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F any of my readers who like genu- 
ine old stories, that have their 
germs in the human heart and strike 
their roots through untold centuries, 
have not read Dasent’s ‘‘Tales from 
the Norse,” they should straightway 
get and read that delightful book. In 
it they will find more truthful exhibi- 
tions of human nature than would 
serve for the making of a gross of pop- 
ular novels, and more real fun than 
could be extracted from a ton of the 
books that are written by professed 
humorists. Among the stories therein 
is one which was brought vividly to 
my mind as I was seeking a lost art. 
It is that of the dissatisfied man who 
was left to keep the house for a day 
while his wife went afield. Among 
the manifold disasters which happened 
to this typical representative of the 
over-critical husband is that, feeling 
thirsty while he was churning, he start- 
ed for the well, but thinking that he 
could not leave the churn, because his 
little child, who was crawling over 
the floor, would upset it, he took the 
churn upon his back and went out 
with it; but thinking that he might 
better first water the cow before he 
turned her upon the roof of the house 
to eat the thatch, he took up the buck- 
et to draw water out of the well, and 
then, as he stooped down at the well’s 
brink, all the cream ran out of the 
churn over his shoulders, and so down 
into the well. His wife came home, to 
find him hanging down the chimney 
at one end of a rope, the cow being 
tied to the other. She cut the rope to 
relieve him, and the cow fell one 
way, and he fell the other, and his 
head went into the porridge pot, where, 
with his legs in the air, the story leaves 
him. What happened to the woman 
while she was looking after the plough 
and the kine, except that she had 
manfully ploughed her twelve lengths 
and twelve breadths, we are not told. 


That is left out of the story, which is 
unmistakable proof of its feminine 


origin. The lioness painted that pic- 
ture. It is, however, none the worse 
therefor. 


Now there is a certain lioness who 
thinks that she knows a great deal 
more about me than I know about my- 
self, and who, on reading this story, de- 
clared that the hero was exactly like 
me, and who, moreover, not satisfied 
with this sweeping condemnation, went 
savagely into particulars, and said that 
the little entanglement of the churn 
was exactly such a one as I should 
have fallen into if I had had a churn 
of buttermilk before me, a cow on one 
side of me, and a wel! on the other. 
Of course I instantly saw and pointed 
out the absurdity of the supposition. 
For the story itself is plainly a made- 
up affair to avenge some of woman’s 
fancied wrongs, and tells what could 
never have happened. And supposing 
that it might have happened to some 
clown in the dark ages, the notion 
that anything like it could happen to 
me was too absurd to be entertained 
for a moment, except by a profoundly 
ignorant and conceited lioness like the 
one in question. And yet it was 
brought very vividly to my mind on 
the occasion to which I have referred. 

The lost art of which I was in quest 
is that of varnishing violins. Among 
the traits of the old Italian violins, 
and particularly those made in Cremo- 
na, is their varnish. It has a quality 
which, like all fine qualities, it is diffi- 
cult to express in words. The forms 
of the great makers may be imitated: 
the graceful curves of the outside 
lines, the swell of the back and the 
belly, the cut and the captivating in- 
clination of the sound-holes, even the 
beautiful involutions of the scroll. 
These unite in a whole which makes a 
really fine violin a work of art, an ob- 
ject upon which the educated eye de- 
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lights to dwell, even although the 
beholder has no special interest in it 
as an instrument, ard the greatest in- 
strument, of music. And, by the 
way, I wonder that no one has ever 
pointed out the general and charming 
likeness that there is between the form 
of a violin and that of a beautiful wo- 
man. It exists nevertheless, as every 
one will sce now that it has been told 
them; and with this remarkable par- 
allcl—that no violin is cither perfectly 
beautiful or well fitted to its functions 
that has too small a waist. Stradiu- 
arius the Great, whose glories and vir- 
tues have been sung by Longfellow 
and by George Eliot, in his experi- 
mental seeking after the best form of 
the instrument, undertook at one time 
to reduce the size of the waist, which, 
again by the way, is made for the ac- 
commodation of the bow; but whether 
there is a parallel in the other waist 
being made for the other beau is a 
point upon which I am not competent 
to express an opinion. Stradiuarius, 
in reducing the waist of the violin, 
produced what is known as his “long 
pattern.” The instruments made upon 
this pattern are, however, no longer 
than others, the length of the body of 
a full-sized violin rarely varying more 
than a quarter of an inch cither way 
from thirteen inches. The reduction 
of the waist, however, made Stradiua- 
rius's violins of his early middle peri- 
od seem long; and hence their name. 
But he soon abandoned this fancy, 
and returned to more natural, more 
useful, and more beautiful proportions, 
in which it is heartily to be wished 
that all women would follow his ex- 
ample. The real amateur of the vio- 
lin has such a high and abiding sense 
of its external beauty that this con- 
nection of it with the fairer sex will 
not seem to him, and therefore should 
not be taken by them, as any deroga- 
tion to that dignity of their sex about 
which many of them are so constantly 
and I cannot but think so superfluous- 
ly solicitous. An honest old German 
repairer of violins, a mere worker in 
wood, having no more notions either 


of gallantry or of esthetics than his 
glue-pot had, once said to me of a very 
fine specimen which he had in hand, 
‘“*Ach, she is loafly—loafly like a 
beautivul vooman.” He said this, I 
am sure, without any perception of 
the likeness in form that I have re- 
marked upon, but merely as the warm- 
est expression of his admiration of 
which he was capable. He meant it 
as a high compliment, and so it was— 
to the violin. 

And the violin also must have an 
outside decoration. It is not enough 
that it should be beautiful in form 
and sweet-voiced, with sympathetic 
tones. No violin maker was ever 
heard of who turned out his instru- 
ments in bare and woody nakedness. 
The violin must have a dress; and 
that dress is the varnish. And this 
varnish is the most inimitable part of 
the visible work of the great makers, 
Its beauty is, as I have already said, 
very hard to describe. Upon it the 
color of the instrument entirely de- 
pends. It does not merely cover the 
surface and heighten the color of the 
wood. It has a color of its own: 
dark yellow, red, or brown. But the 
finest, that of the Cremonese makers 
of the best period, is of a rich dark 
amber color. They look as if that 
precious fossil gum, or rather as if 
dark topazes had been melted and 
poured overthem. And notwithstand- 
ing the strength of its color, this var- 
nish is so transparent that not only 
the grain, but the finest fibre of the 
wood is as clearly seen as if the surface 
were coated with crystal. There is, 
however, no crystalline effect; rather 
one of velvety softness. There is no 
other effect of combined softness and 
brilliancy to which I can compare 
that of the best Cremona varnish than 
that of a very fine and evenly-colored 
meerschaum pipe. And, alas, devotees 
of the meerschaum, disconsolate over 
your many failures, how few pipes are 
fine in quality and evenly colored ! 

The vehicle in which the gum end 
the coloring matter are worked up to 
produce this beautiful varnish is oil. 
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Spirit varnish is very good for furni- 
ture, if furniture must be varnished, 
and for piano-forte cases; and it is 
even used on the violins which are 
made nowadays and sold as merchan- 
dise. But the violin-makers or lutan- 
ists, as they were called, of the old 
school, would as soon have thought of 
coating their instruments with paint 
as of giving them a dress of spirit-var- 
nish. In this they ‘‘ builded better 
than they knew.” For there is no rea- 
son to believe that violins were var- 
nished with any other purpose than that 
of preserving and beautifying them; 
and yet there is no doubt that good 
oil varnish is very much better for the 
tone of the instrument than spirit 
varnish is, while the mellowness and 
richness of effect produced by oil 
varnish does not show itself until after 
some time has passed. And oil varnish 
might at first have been used because 
there was no other then easily ob- 
tained; for of old, alcohol was not in 
vogue, even in mechanical arts, as it is 
now. Moreover, those ancient artisans 
were content to be slow workers; they 
eould take time to let their work 
ripen; and this, doubtless, the lutan- 
ists did to great advantage, in the use 
of oil varnish upon their violins. For 
oil varnish takes much longer to dry 
than that of which spirit is the vehi- 
cle; and as several coats were applied, 
and each coat had to be perfectly dried 
before the next was laid on, and after 
the last was on the whole had to be- 
come hard before it was rubbed down 
with powdered pumice-stone and then 
polished with rotten-stone and oil, the 
finishing of a violin in this manner 
must have taken, and indeed, in these 
fast days, it still takes a long while. 
What is the cause of the difference 
produced upon the tone of a violin by 
the use of oil or of spirit varnish, I am 
not prepared to say. A recent writer 
upon this subject, Hart, the well-known 
dealer of London, propounds this the- 
ery: With oil varnish, the instrument 
is at first somewhat muffled, as the 
pores of the wood have become filled 
with oil, This makes the instrument 
43 
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heavy both in weight and in sound. 
But as time passes on the oil dries, 
leaving the wood mellowed and wrap- 
ped in an elastic covering which yields 
to the vibration and imparts a softness 
to the tone of the instrument. When 
spirit varnish is used, an opposite ef- 
fect is produced. The violin is wrap- 
ped, as it were, in glass, through 
which the sound passes imbued with 
the characteristics of the varnish, The 
result is asound metallic and piercing, 
and well suited for common and coarse 
purposes, but entirely deficient in that 
richness of tone which is favored if 
not produced by oil varnish. The 
theery is pretty and plausible ; but I 
am not sure that it is anything more. 
For after the vehicle, whether oil or 
spirit, has dried away and left only 
the coating of gum upon the wood, it 
is difficult to see what difference 
should come of the method by which 
it was placed there. And are we to 
believe that a violin coated with oil 
varnish is mellower and better in tone 
than it would have been if it had not 
been varnished at all? It does not 
seem possible, however, that the rapid 
drying of spirit varnish binds the wood 
and hardens it, and so affects the vi- 
bration unfavorably by a certain de- 
gree of compression; and I venture to 
suggest this as one of the causes, if 
not as the principal cause, of the bet- 
ter effect of oil varnish upon tone. 
But whatever the cause of the superi- 
ority of the effect of oil varnish upon 
tone, there is no more doubt than 
there is of its superior beauty. 

It is a remarkable fact in the history 
of the arts, that the method of making 
the varnish that was used by the great 
violin-makers is lost. And this is the 
more remarkable for two reasons: 
First, it appears neyer to have been a 
secret; any violin-maker who lived in 
the time between Gaspard di Salo and 
Stradiuarius could have known it; and 
most if not all of them did know it and 
made use of it, although all of them 
did not color their varnish and apply 
it with equal skill. The pupils of 
Stradiuarius had it, and no one used 
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it with more splendid effect than 
Carlo Bergonzi, who worked until 
past the middle of the last century. 
And this brings us to the other re- 
markable fact in regard to this sub- 
ject, that the art of making this beau- 
tiful varnish disappeared suddenly 
only about a hundred years ago, al- 
most within the memory of man. It 
vanished absolutely, utterly. Even 
the Cremona makers of the later part 
of the last century had it not. Lo- 
renzo Storioni, the last of the great 
Cremona school, who worked within 
thirty years of the death of Bergonzi, 
and saw this century, used a rich oil 
varnish indeed, sometimes yellow, but 
oftener of a dark brown; but it is no 
more like what is known as the Cre- 
mona varnish ‘‘than chalk is like 
cheese "—a comparison peculiarly ap- 
plicable, as every student of the violin 
who has had an opportunity of com- 
paring the two well knows. How it 
came about that so simple an art was 
so suddenly and so utterly lost within 
so short a period of time, is a mystery. 
Lost, however, it has been for three 
generations; and although time, and 
pains, and moncy almost without stint 
have been spent in the endeavor to re- 
eover it, hitherto all efforts have been 
in vain. It has not been attained or 
even successfully imitated in any of its 
varieties. For it had varieties; and 
indeed there may be said to have been 
schools of Italian violin varnish, all 
having a certain fine rich quality in 
common, but each—the Brescian, the 
Cremonese, the Neapolitan, and the 
Venctian—having certain peculiar and 
distinctive traits. The quality com- 
mon to all these is so marked as to 
be unmistakable to a perceptive and 
practised eye; and it is so distin- 
guished from that of any varnish used 
or known within the last century that 
the presence of a very little of it upon 
an old, worn, and battered instrument 
is accepted as absolute proof of its 
age and its Italian origin. I have 
scen solemn consultations held over a 
patch, or a supposed patch, of it, not 
broader than a man's thumbnail; the 
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quality of the varnish being held to 
determine the genuineness of the in- 
strument. 

I myself not long ago determined 
the workmanship of an old violin al- 
most at a glance by its varnish. It 
was shown to me as an old Italian in- 
strument, and in it was an old, soiled, 
ragged ticket or label bearing the 
great name of Nicolas Amati. I said 
that it was a fine old Italian piece of 
work, but not by Nicolas Amati, for 
its varnish as well as some of its other 
traits showed the hand of Sanctus Ser- 
apbino, The dealer, with rare candor, 
admitted that it was not by Nicholas 
Amati; *‘ but,” he added, ‘‘ the ticket 
is genuine.” I looked at the ticket 
again, and smiled as I saw a laughable 
and unmistakable evidence that it was 
a forgery. For the tickets of the great 
makers are carefully imitated, being 
printed upon whity-brown paper with 
the ancient style of type, and then 
pasted in violins which themselves 
have artificially received all the evi- 
dences of age. This is done so com- 
monly and soskilfully that the presence 
of a ticket in a violin is no evidence 
whatever of its genuineness, and by 
the experienced or well instructed 
amateur it is not regarded in the form- 
ation of his judgment. Also the 
genuine tickets of the great masters 
are taken from broken and worn-out 
instruments, and pasted in others 
which are by inferior makers. But 
my candid dealer reiterated his belicf 
in the genuineness of this ticket, add- 
ing that he knew it must be so, be- 
cause Jacob Dichl, a famous dealer in 
Hamburg of whom he bought this in- 
strument, had offered it to him for ten 
Prussian thalers less than the price set 
upon it, if he would allow the ticket 
to beremoved. (Honest Jacob Diehl ! 
what did he want the dirty old ticket 
for? Doubtless to light his pipe 
withal.) ‘‘Then,” I answered, ‘‘ Ja- 
cob Diehl offered you ten Prussian 
thalers for about the most worthless 
scrap of paper that I ever saw. For 
this ticket is not only not genuine; it 
was not even printed in Italy, but in 
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Germany; or at least by a German who 
did not know the meaning of the 
words he put in type.” The amaze- 
ment and incredulity of the dealer at 
this assertion were perhaps not unnat- 
ural, although they were altogether 
unfounded. For my examination had 
revealed this state of things. The 
violin by its ticket professed to have 
been made by Nicolas Amati in 
** 1690.” Now at that time Nicolas 
Amati had been dead six years; a 
somewhat conclusive fact. But there 
was other evidence. The ticket most 
frequently used by Nicolas Amati is 
in this form: 
Nicolans Amatus Cremonen Hieronymi 
fil. ac Antonij Nepos fiecit 16.. 
That is, ‘‘ Nicolas Amati of Cremona, 
the son of Jerome, and the nephew 
of Anthony, made it 16..” Nicolas 
mentions his relationship to Jerome 
and Anthony on his ‘‘ business card,” 
because his father and his uncle were 
great violin-makers, and he learned 
his craft in their shop. The Amatis 
held the first position as lutanists in 
Cremona for a hundred years. But the 
printer of this spurious label in his at- 
tempt to appropriate Nicolas’s ‘‘ trade- 
mark ” reproduced it in this extraor- 
dinary fashion: 
Nicolaus Amatins Cremonen 
Hironimt vili Andoni Nepos, 1690. 

I felt quite sure that he did not 
mean to suggest that Hieronymus was 
acorpus vilum, but that the f of jilius in 
passing through his Teutonic organi- 
zation became t. What he saw he 
printed as he would have spoken it. 
And so as to Antonij, he put it in type 
Andoni, as he would have spoken it; 
leaving in his work evidence not only 
of his forgery, but of his own nation- 
ality. There are instances in the old 
editions of Shakespeare of corruption 
of the text by the compositor’s thus 
setting by the ear; by which it may be 
said in passing that editors and com- 
mentators have also been set by the 
ears for a hundred years and more. 
But of course in such errors the print- 
ers did not wander away from the lan- 
guage of their copy. The case of my 
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German forger of an Italian ticket is 
probably the first in which Grimm’s 
law of the permutation of consonants 
was used to determine the genuineness 
of a fiddle.* 

Besides all this evidence, the varnish 
of the violin, although it was old Ital- 
ian oil varnish, was not the clear, soft, 
brilliant, amber-tinted varnish of Ni- 
colas Amati, nor was it Cremonese var- 
nish at all. It had a Venetian look, 
and might have been, as I have already 
said, that of Sanctus Seraphiro, al- 
though the wood upon which it was 
laid lacked the beautiful grain-marks 
which make his works more captivat- 
ing to the eye than they are to the ear. 

My readers will probably now ap- 
preciate, such of them as have not 
before appreciated, the interest that 
attaches itself to the lost art of var- 
nishing violins, On the quest of that 
art, in which so many had failed, I 
once set out. But before I did it I 
took Hermann Kdnig into my confi- 
dence. And who is Hermann Konig? 
some readers may ask. He is a lutanist, 
a violin-maker and repairer, and a 
man who by his character, his habits, 
and his surroundings, no less than for 
his skill, has my respect and admiration. 
He is not an every-day artisan ; nor is he 
the sort of man that makes a show or 
belongs to trades unions. His little 
workshop is on the third floor of a 
house in the Bowery, where he also 
dwells, in company with such a heaven- 
ly host of stringed instruments, the 
very cherubim and seraphim of the vio- 
lin choir, that Ithink that he must hear 
the music of Paradise in his dreams. 
A cat and a terrier, yielding to the 


*I once saw a violin in which a very clever 
imitator had also left evidence of his forgery on 
the very thing which he offered as evidence of an- 
thenticity. The instrnment was manifestly an 
imitation of Maggini; and not only had the 
maker's style been well reproduced, but all the 
marks of wear and age had been co cleverly add- 
ed, that it had quite the look of an oricinal in- 
strument, although I saw that it was not so. 
Looking at the ticket, which was dingy and an- 
tique, I saw in appearance that the printer, not 
knowing the name that he was to set in type, and 
mistaking what he saw on his copy, had actually 
set up Gio. Palo Mappinniic instead of Gio. Paolo 
Magzgini. 
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harmonious influences of the place, 
‘live in that workshop in perfect con- 
cord, although both are of the jeal- 
ous sex. There you will find him 
every day, from early morn to eve, 
with long apron on and muscular 
arms bare, always working, like Stra- 
diuarius. A goodly man to look 
upon is Hermann Konig: large and 
powerful ; with crisp, curled black hair 
which time has lightly touched with 
gray: such a man as you would have 
expected to find in an armorer’s shop 
in the days of chivalry. His bright 
eye and the quick smile that lights up 
his brown face seem rather traits of a 
Southern Frenchman than of a Ger- 
man; but he is a Bavarian. His man- 
ners, too, have a certain courtesy and 
softness that are not too frequently 
found among his countrymen. Very 
few men, of whatever position in life, 
enter his shop, who are so courteous 
as Hermann Konig is. Intelligent, the 
master of three languages, able to talk 
sensibly and even wittily in each, with 
a knowledge of musical instruments 
that I never knew equalled,.and which 
enables him to tell the origin of a vio- 
lin almost the moment he looks at it, 
a workman of such skill that it is gen- 
erally difficult and sometimes impossi- 
ble to tell the parts which he has 
added to an old instrument from the 
work of the maker, be he Stradiua- 
rius himself, he yet has a virtue so rare 
in these days, of such power for good 
and for happiness, that I can never suf- 
ficiently respect or admire it when I 
meet it—the virtue of content, which 
ever is waited on by its handmaid, 
self-respect. He knows his worth, and, 
better than any one else can tell him, 
his skill; and yet he is as modest as 
Moses. I cannot say as meek; for of 
the proverbial and traditionary meek- 
ness of Moses I confess that I have 
not been able to discover any evi- 
dence. He is happy in his art, and 
works cheerfully, with great delight 
in everything that he has wrought 
well; and I have even suspected him 
of pleasurable emotion at the sight of 
a wounded Amati or Guarnerius, akin 
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to that which an enthusiastic surgeon 
has at the contemplation of a perfect 
specimen of compound fracture. Of 
such pleasure he can have his fill; for 
he passes his life, and every day of his 
life, from morning till night, sur- 
rounded by sick or wounded violins. 
There they are, leaning feebly against 
the wall or huddled together as they lie 
flat upon their backs in various stages 
of decrepitude. Some have their backs 
off, some their bellies, some are without 
both; and some are even taken all to 
pieces that they may be built anew 
of the old material, with perhaps a 
piece substituted for the injured part 
taken from wood almost or quite as 
old as the instrument itself, and often 
so accurately matched that grain runs 
with grain. I have seen a piece of his 
work in which the joining was so ac- 
curate and the match of the wood so 
perfect, that although I knew there 
was a joint, I could not detect it, and 
he himself was puzzled to find the 
traces of his own hand and his own 
glue-pot. And, by the way, it is 
found that for this finest of all work 
for which glue is used, that made by 
the venerable Peter Cooper is the 
best in the world, much better than 
the best that is made in France or in 
Prussia; so that we have nothing to 
fear in the future International Stick- 
ing Match; for to that must come at 
last these international contests of 
which some of us areso weary. Think 
of the glory that will be shed upon 
our name when Peter Cooper is re- 
ceived by an adhesive delegation, and 
marches up Broadway in triumph, 
bearing the golden glue-pot which 
will be the prize of the champion 
sticker! Who would not then be an 
American ? 

Such a workman as Konig, of course, 
does not lay himself out to do his best 
surgery upon inferior subjects; for 
among the violins that come to him for 
restoration to that soundness of body 
which is as essential to soundness of 
soul in a violin as in a man, are many 
that are really not worthy of his hand. 
His patients come from all quarters of 
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the compass and from all dis tances— 
from Maine, Washington, even from 
California; and some of them are hardly 
worth the cost of their travel back and 
forth. For there is nothing that a 
man looks at with more prejudiced 
eyes than his violin or violoncello. 
The fact that it is hia and has lain in 
his bosom and trembled with passion- 
ate utterances under the caressing 
touch of his fingers, gives it a peculiar 
value in his eyes, which it always re- 
tains, unless they and his ears are cap- 
tivated by some new charmer of which 
he becomes the possessor. But if this 
does not happen, a man’s honeymoon 
with his violin lasts fer ever. The 
consequence is that often the merest 
Audrey of a stringed creature has a 
Touchstone kind of worship because it 
is ‘‘mine own”; so that it is the eti- 
quette among violin players and lutan- 
ists always to speak of another man’s 
instrument with high respect, if not 
with admiration; and if he, having 
the merest Mirecourt imitation, or the 
workmanship of some old nameless 
fiddle-maker, believes it to be an 
Amati or a Stradiuarius, it is always 
spoken of—in his presence—as ‘‘ your 
Amati” or ‘‘your Stradiuarius. It is 
only when his back is turned that the 
tongue comes into the cheek, and 
glances pass between the owners of 
those other Amatis and Stradiuariuses 
as to the originality of which there is 
no question. Hermann Kénig is, how- 
ever, bold enough sometimes to show 
a@ man plainly that he is deceiving 
himself, and even, to his own loss, to 
tell him that his instrument is not 
worth the money that he proposes to 
spend upon it. 

Such an artisan is a phenomenon in 
this day and in this country. He is 
not a trader or even a manufacturer. 
He puts something of himself into all 
the work he does ; and his first object 
is to do that well, honestly, lovingly, 
and afterward to be paid a fair living 
price for it. More than any other man 
that I have met he reminds me of the 
artists and artisans of long past days 
and fashions, the painters and the 
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goldsmiths, the carvers and the pot- 
ters who, working in their own houses, 
produced such things of beauty that 
now, with all our science and our ma- 
chinery, we can only wonder and ad- 
mire and feebly imitate them after 
a hard, mechanical fashion. It is 
because he is so rare a representative 
ef this high and almost extinct species 
of artisan that I have tried to set him 
as he is before my reader’s eyes. Am 
I puffing him? O carping reader |! 
before such a man I feel like a sham. 
I should be proud if Hermann Konig 
should puff me. 

Into the hands of this man come, at 
some time or other, almost all the great 
violins and violoncellos in the country, 
generally that they may have his ten- 
der and sympathetic care, often as 
merchandize, but sometimes, I believe, 
as pledges ; for he is a thrifty man, 
and it is hinted that many a musical 
‘*swell” has left the darling of his 
heart in the crowded little workshop 
of the great lutanist as security for cash 
that musical sweils are sometimes in 
need of. And to that little back 
room upon an upper story the best 
artists and amateurs are likely to be 
visitors, called there by their musical 
needs; and they rarely go away with- 
out a few minutes’ chat with the mas- 
ter, as, with knife or rule or calipers in 
hand, he gives an opinion or cracks a 
joke. There you might have seen Ole 
Bull in a twitter about some little de- 
rangement of his famous Gaspard di 
Salo, which is adorned with caryatides 
by Benvenuto Cellini, and which when 
it travels he insures for six thousand 
dollars. There you might have found 
Wieniawski spending nearly a whole 
day in experiments to determine to a 
hair’s breadth the exact place for the 
sound-post of his Stradiuarius. There 
you might have seen Damrosch trying 
with his Tourte bow, that cost one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars, the 
magnificent Joseph Guarnerius (del 
Gesu) imported by Mr. H. O. Haver- 
meyer at a cost of two thousand 
three hundred dollars. There you may 
sometimes see the benign and distin- 
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guished face of Frederick Bergner, 
the violoncellist, whose style and tone 
are such a perfect expression of the 
spirit of his noble instrument and of 
the great music which he loves best to 
play. There I first saw the flying fin- 
gers and delicate bowing of Charles 
Verner, another violoncellist, a favor- 
ite pupil of Servaio; and there you 
may sometimes find the Baron de Vay 
playing like an artist upon his beauti- 
ful Joseph Guarnerius, an heirloom in 
his family, or perhaps upon a noble 
Stradiuarius which, usually hidden in 
some dark and cool recess, is brought 
out to gladden the eyes and the ears 
of those whom Kénig deems worthy 
of such delectation. 

Having held high converse with the 
lutanist and added the much that he 
knew to the little that I had mastered 
upon the lost art of which I was in 
quest, I asked the aid of another 
man who could and who I knew 
would give me efficient help. I do 
not know why [ should not mention 
the name of my friend William Tilden 
Blodgett, who has so lately left a world 
where men like him cannot well be 
spared. His intelligent interest in all 
forms of art and his desire to serve his 
friends ensured me his sympathy, and 
he at once placed all the resources of 
his great establishment entirely at my 
disposal. I could have and do what- 
ever I liked; and what I liked I had 
and did. The result was that I had 
more amber varnish and more varieties 
of other kinds than the whole family 
of Amatis ever saw. But as to the 
specimens of the old varnish which I 
was able to show as models, the experts 
in Mr. Blodgett’s factory were only 
puzzled by them. They admitted that 
they had never seen anything of the 
kind before, nor could they imagine 
how such effects were produced. Noth- 
ing daunted, however, I began my ex- 
periments. Taking a hint from the 
manner in which the great Venetian 
painters used their colors, I worked 
upon that theory, and after many fail- 
ures I at last began to be encouraged. 
But who shall tell what I and my 
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household endured while these experi- 
ments went on in my den? I found 
that varnish with its conserving and 
adorning qualities had others which I 
had not sufficiently thought of. It had 
a way of creeping up my fingers till it 
reached my very elbows. It got into 
my whiskers and moustaches, and even 
sought to give its gloss to the hair 
upon my head. It had a mysterious 
way of upsetting itself at the most un- 
expected moments, and without the 
slightest provocation—indeed, in a 
manner quite unaccountable and inde- 
finable. The upper part of my house 
reeked with the fumes of turpentine 
and resin and oil ; the very air became 
gummy. The domestic powers took 
it in snuff; and I was asked whether I 
might not better set up a shop or put 
out a sign informing the world that 
varnishing and going out to day’s work 
was done there at the shortest notice. 
There were hints that my varnishes 
might explode and reduce my family 
to the condition of that of Palissy the 
Potter, who took off part of the roof of 
his house to use it as fuel for his fur- 
naces. All this, however, I bore pa- 
tiently and without resentment or 
retort, and thus escaped with little 
damage. Great are the virtues of 
silence; it is your only domestic peace- 
keeper. To stand silent before a wo- 
man is like standing quiet and fearless, 
not attacking or defending or yet flee- 
ing, before a man. A man will attack 
another who is about to attack, cr even 
one who stands only on the defensive 
—above all will he attack a flying foe; 
but who ever heard of a blow being 
laid upon him who looked calmly and 
without either fear or hate into the 
face of his opponent ? How few men 
since the world began have thus met 
hate and danger! How few indeed ! 
for in a nature capable of such a bear- 
ing there is something of divinity. 
But this is far away from varnish and 
violins. 

Not to weary the reader with ac- 
counts of processes, after many trials 
and failures I at last succeeded in 
making two varnishes which in tint, in 
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texture, and in transparency met the 
approval of my master and counsellor. 
One was a rich dark amber yellow, 
the other a resplendent brown, When 
these were laid upon a surface of pol- 
ished maple the grain of the wood, as 
it was moved back and forth, emitted 
flashes of fiery light from beneath a 
soft and mellow surface that gladden- 
ed my eyes and rewarded my toil. 
Then came upon me an irresistible 
desire to test myself the value of my 
own production—to apply my varnish 
with my own hand. True I had never 
varnished a violin; but what of that ? 
it seemed such an easy thing to do. 
Did not the man who was asked if he 
could play the violin say that he did 
not know, for he had nevertried? He 
had heard violins played, and so I had 
seen them varnished. I got me brush- 
es—the best that could be found—and 
was bent upon the trial. Strangely, per- 
haps, I chose for my first subject an old 
violoncello, to which I offered daily 
incense, but which I nevertheless had 
always thought would be much im- 
proved by one coat more of fine oil 
varnish, if any worthy of it could be 
found. And now it had been found, 
and I pictured to myself the glowing 
beauty of my favorite after it had pass- 
ed under my adorning hands. I con- 
sulted my master. He did not say me 
nay; only, with a smile, ‘‘ Well, you can 
try it.” I was resolved; I would try it. 
Then one quiet day, when I was alone 
in the house, I took my violoncello 
and my varnish and my brushes and 
went up into a cockloft and began my 
work. I hesitated and shrank a little 
within myself asI lifted up my well 
loaded brush; but in a moment my 
timidity passed off, and down came 
the brush upon the mottled maple. In 
a few seconds my eyes were delighted 
with a beautiful effect of color, and I 
was full of hope and even of confi- 
dence. But now the difficulty of my 
task began. In varnishing a violin the 
utmost care is necessary to produce a 
perfectly equal thickness and even 
surface. Only a brush made of the 
finest and softest and longest procura- 
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ble hair is used; and this raust be 
carried with a steady sweep from one 
end of the instrument to the other. 
In a few seconds more my heart sank 
within me; for I had made a great 
blotch. I worked at it patiently and 
quietly, but in vain. I took it from 
one spot only to put it in another. If 
things remained in this condition, my 
violoncello, as far as the look of it 
went, was ruined. The varnish must 
be removed. For this process I had 
made no provision. But I rushed 
down stairs, and getting a soft linen 
cloth, deluged it and myself with tur- 
pentine, and with this 1 succeeded in 
taking off all the varnish I had put on; 
and I was calm again. I sat a few 
moments in contemplative silence; 
and then, not to be beaten thus by the 
mere freaks of a varnish brush, I tried 
again. This time I did better; and I 
was expecting a glorious triumph 
when all at once another blotch ap- 
peared. In vain did I try to coax it 
away by the most delicate and steady 
manipulation of which I was capable. 
It merely shifted its position. More 
turpentine, more rubbing, and again 
the varnish was removed. I was al- 
most disheartened and quite disgusted ; 
for to own the truth, I um somewhat 
vain of my steady hand and my me- 
chanical dexterity. I thought the 
matter over, and came to the conclu- 
sion that I was the victim of mere ac- 
cident; and remembering the boyish 
adage, ‘‘ Third time always goes,” the 
truth of which so many a lad has 
proved, to his great benefit in after 
life, I went at my task again. Not 
yet agitated in nerve or rufiied in tem- 
per, I worked with a firm and even 
sweep of stroke tiat elicited my own 
admiration, Things went swimming- 
ly, and [I thought my triumph at hand, 
when, as I applied a freshly loaded 
brush, a blotch of hideous enormity 
appeared. At once I lost my self- 
possession. I clutched my cloth, and 
as the back of the large instrument 
was almost covered with varnish, I 
undertook to wipe away only the 
blotch. I might possibly have done 
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this, but in my haste I forgot to lay 
down the cup of varnish, which I 
thoughtlessly held in my left hand, 
and the dash with which I applied the 
cloth caused the instrument to swerve. 
Its long neck described a sinister 
curve, and struck the cup from my 
hand. The varnish poured in a stream 
over the instrument and upon the 
floor, and the brush, after describing 
an incomprehensible and altogether 
useless gyration in the air, fell with 
its eticky load upon my head; over 
went the violoncello upon the floor, 
‘*buttered side down,” of course, and, 
to cap the climax, the brush slid off my 
head upon the belly of the instrument. 
In the very agony of my discomfiture, 
the Norse folk-tale and the feminine 
opinion thereupon flashed through my 
mind. Then, at last, I was between 
the cow and the well, and the cream 
was pouring out of the churn into the 
water. It was well the lioness did 
not see the lion in that perplexity; he 
never would have heard the last of it. 
But the inward laugh that I enjoyed 
at the applicability of the old story 
was one of the most comforting expe- 
riences that I have ever known. For 
a little while, however, I sat like Mar- 
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ius amid the ruins of Carthage; but 
then, knowing that delays are dan- 
gerous where varnish is concerned, I 
busied myself in removing the evi- 
dences of my misfortune, which I was 
able to do, both from the instrument 
and from my own head. Then I took 
the former and locked it up solemnly 
and silently in its case. The latter I 
left upon my shoulders. 

But did I discover the lost art ? Ask 
Konig. For many weeks I abandoned 
all thoughts of varnish; then, one day, 
I gathered together my cans, my gal- 
lipots, and my brushes, and meekly 
going with them to him, I said, O, 
Konig der Lautenisten, which being 
interpreted is king of lutanists, take 
these, which are fitter for your hand 
than mine. I have learned the differ- 
ence between the knowing how a thing 
should be done and the doing it. He 
may know how a house should be kept 
who, if he undertook to keep it, would 
end by finding his head in the por- 
ridge pot. Take you the liquid am- 
ber, and be you the rival of the Cre- 
monese masters whom you worship 
and emulate. Non omnia possumus om- 
nes. 

RicHaRD GRANT WGITE. 











HIS FATHER’S SON. 


T is about four o'clock in the after- 
noon. I have dismissed my last 
‘*kept-in” pupil (an urchin of ten, 
whose morai principle is no less star- 
tlingly unapparent than his arith- 
metic), and I am sitting in the greut 
ugly vacant school-room, one hand 
supporting my weary head and both 
eyes wandering over the lovely view 
obtainable from a near window. 

I see a distant orchard whose trees 
are rounded masses of white blossoms, 
intensely outlined against the vivid 
blue afternoon sky. Nearer, lapses a 
meadowful of short dark-green verdure 
starred lavishly with the gold of June 
buttercups. 

It is June, and I am so utterly weary! 
Since mother died, three months ago, 
I have not cared over much about stay- 
ing behind and not following her, for 
all that I shall only be twenty-one in 
August! And now, as the summer 
months come on and my work seems 
to grow more onerous because less and 
less congenial, I can’t help wondering 
whether it is very wicked, after all, 
for me to wish God would touch these 
tired eyelids some night with a sleep 
that would not know any awakening 
to the terrible familiarities of the 
‘*third reader” or the distracting 
monotonies of multiplication. 

My head aches, but it may perhaps 
get relief, I tell myself, from a little 
stroll through yonder delightful lane, 
all fresh new-blown leafiness and fas- 
cinating quictude. Irise. Shall I try 
the lane? Its soft spring-like odors of 
new greenery and the lulling influence 
of its sweet bird-broken silence, will 
philosophize to me, doubtless, and 
teach contentment after that method 
which I, a teacher, know to be of great 
service—namely, by illustration. 

Yes, I will go, and swear, for the rest 
of this faultless day, to send aloof all 
thought of work with a mute retro me, 
Tathanas ! 


But just then there is a knock at the 
outside door. I cross the room, pass 
into the narrow hall, and open unto 
my red-faced landlady, Mrs. Betsey 
Smollar. 

‘* Here’s this, Miss Detmold,” Mrs 
Smollar gallops, with a general disdain 
of punctuation-points rather natural to 
her even when not out of breath. 
‘“*It come fur you this mornin’ and 
I’ve meant to bring it over to you the 
hull day long only I ain’t had a speck 
of time along with the washin’ and 
that new help, Matilda, does worrit 
one nearly wild do hope Miss Detmold 
tisn’t nothing of no great importance.” 

‘*This”? means a letter directed to 
me in a flowingly graceful hand. I 
am presently reseated in the school- 
room, reading these lines with height- 
ening color and quickening pulses: 

Tue Towers, June —, 187-. 

“My Dear Miss Detmo_tp: The letter which 
you wrote me three months ago, when your moth- 
er died, I have only received to-day. You direct- 
ed it to the wrong State, and it has lain for weeks 
in the post-office of another D—— in Connecticut 
instead of New York. What must you have 
thought me ? 

If you are still in your former place of residence 
I shall be intensely glad, and want you to write 
me just when you can come and visit me here in 
my country home, where I shall remain all sum- 
mer. During the visit we can talk over your 
future. Of course, my poor girl, you were right 
in applying to me, the widow of your late uncle, 
even though you had never seenme. I recognize 
your claim, and long to meet you, to know you, 
and to be your friend. In the hope of very soon 
receiving your reply, believe me 

Ever faithfully yours, 
KATHLEEN DELAPRATTE." 


It is some little while before I am 
precisely myself after finishing this 
letter. When one has grown to look 
upon a certain human being as every- 
thing hard and haughty, such a letter 
from the offending party as that just 
given is apt to work its utter revolu- 
tion of feeling with a certain reason- 
able slowness. Rome was neither 
built nor demolished in a day. 

Uncle Steven Delapratte was moth- 
er’s only brother. They had lived 
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apart for years, he having settled in 
New York when a very young man, 
and subsequently married there. 

Stories of my uncle’s slowly in- 
creasing fortune had reached mother 
through the years that followed, until 
at last she had grown to look upon 
him as the millionaire he undoubtedly 
was; but she had never asked him for 
a penny, having, as I am now right 
willing to maintain for her, the true 
womanly pride not to beg from a 
brother who never chose even to in- 
quire concerning her welfare. (And 
if he had inquired, by the by, he 
might have heard more than one story 
of stern struggling and rigorous priva- 
tion in the years between father’s death 
and mother’s own.) 

After a certain time news had 
reached mother that a son hac been 
born to Uncle Steven; then she had 
learned of a daughter’s birth; then, 
three or four years later, of his wife’s 
death. After that she heard little 
about the family, I believe, for a long, 
long time, until finally it somehow 
reached her, first, that there had been 
some trouble between the son of Uncle 
Steven and his father which had re- 
sulted in the former, then scarcely 
twenty years of age, running away to 
sea; and next that the daughter had 
made a match which greatly displeased 
her father. Another newsless interval 
followed, and yet again, at its ex- 
piration, mother heard vaguely of 
Uncle Steven’s second marriage to a 
lady by many years his junior. 

The next tidings she received were 
those of his death. And her own death 
followed about fifteen months later. 

Just before obtaining my present 
lofty position of instructress in gener- 
al to the coming generation of Brook- 
field I had had morbid visions of poor- 
houses, not to mention odd thrills of 
curiosity regarding how it would feel 
to starve in a garret—provided one 
were privileged so far as to have a 
garret for the purpose of starving in. 
Scarcely any of father’s Georgian re- 
lations were known even by name to 
his northern child; and on mother’s 
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side there was certainly no one nearer 
to me than Uncle Steven’s runaway son 
(who might then be eating yams, for 
all I knew, in equatorial climes) and 
the daughter who had made the dis- 
approved marriage. I dare say it was 
pride that prevented my attempting 
to get help from either cousin. They 
were doubtless both aware of mother’s 
death, unless they were both out of 
the country. No; almost anything 
was preferable to asking their charity. 

And so, in my desperation, I had 
written to Uncle Steven’s widow, beg- 
ging her to use what influence she 
might possess in obtaining me some 
sort of a situation, either as governess 
or (I shuddered as I wrote the detesied 
word) lady’s companion. 

There had come noanswer. Weeks 
had slipped by, and my letter remained 
utterly unnoticed. More than once I 
bit my lip as I thought of the contempt 
which this silence implied, and felt the 
fire of angry shame stinging my checks. 
Meanwhile I had gotten the valuable 
professorial chair of the Brookfield 
District Academy—a chair about whose 
homely pine organization there was, 
if you please, no high-sounding hum- 
bug: it meant everything, from pot- 
hooks to rudimentary bed/es lettres, such 
as How doth the busy bee, and that 
ideal of stubbornness, the Boy who 
has stood upon his Burning Deck so 
mulishly through long generations of 
elocutional wear and tear. 

And now, after all my bitter feeling, 
in which I never dreamed of giving 
Uncle Steven’s widow any benefit of a 
doubt as regards possible postal de- 
ficiencies, here comes this nonpareil of 
amiable letters, striking like a clear 
gold bar of sunshine straight into the 
black mists of my resentment. 

Oh, how glad I am to get it, and how 
the dreary schoolroom seems dreary 
no longer when I have read it over 
and over some half-dozen eager times ! 
There is such divine comfort in feel- 
ing that some one who is bound to me 
by some tie of kinsmanship has at last 
shown interest in my neglected, lone- 
ly, and workaday lot ! 
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The next day a certain female vixen 
of eleven, named Jane Fitts, deliber- 
ately directs toward me, during school 
hours, a paper missile of her own in- 
genius manufacture, and inflicts a light 
bruise on my left professorial cheek. 
I sit quiet amid the suppressed titters 
of my pupils. I try to make believe 
that I did not see the infamous little 
Jane commit the deed. It is so hard 
even to punish a Jane Fitts when one 
is perfectly happy! 

Only a single week later, armed with 
full directions how to reach D # | 
start on my journey to Aunt Kathleen’s 
country house, the Towers—a name 
which jars on my American ears, by 
the by, as ‘‘strained,” novelish, and 
affected. I have daringly abandoned 
my chair at the district school. How- 
ever Aunt Kathleen means to help me, 
I argue, she certainly must intend 
procuring me a better way of get- 
ting along than this wretchedly paid, 
health-ruining position has afforded. 

My journey lasts four good hours, 
and I reach D—— station rather ex- 
hausted. The stage-driver to whom 
I apply knows Mrs. Delapratte’s place 
perfectly. It is only about a ten min. 
utes’ drive from the station, I am 
pleased to learn. 

As we enter the stately gateway of 
The Towers I no longer wonder at its 
name. Already I have seen two su- 
perb feudal looking towers looming 
above the June greenery, and a nearer 
view of the grounds shows me that 
they are cultivated with excessive care, 
but with a rigid simplicity of decora- 
tion that exactly suits this manner of 
residence. 

We wind in and out through ampli- 
tudes of the trimmest and most richly 
green turf, following the broad car- 
riage-drive that at length leads to the 
massive stone porte cochére of the dark, 
stately, castle-like structure. A thor- 
ough-bred looking man-servant, clad 
wholly in black, gives prompt response 
to my ring at the door-bell. 

Mrs. Delapratte is at home, he tells 
me. If I am Miss Detmold, he re- 
spectfully adds, he will see that my 
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baggage is taken at once to my room. 
Will I be kind enough to wait a few 
moments in the library ? 

I wait perhaps five minutes there. 
It is a wainscotted room, with dark, 
warm colors in wall and carpeting, 
with high black bookcases and bronze 
busts above them, and a great fire- 
place cavernous enough to make one 
wish the season would allow the huge 
sociable looking logs which rest there 
to be lighted. Altogether a most 
charming room, I tell myself, and like 
everything which I have thus far seen 
in the house, touched with a most 
noticeable sort of Gothic suggestive- 
ness, I begin to form a vague mental 
picture of what the chatelaine of such 
a castle ought to resemble. Oddly 
enough my fancy has taken no flights 
on this subject heretofore. 

But ah, how absurdly my present 
image crumbles when the real Aunt 
Kathleen Delapratte enters the room ! 
Clad in deep mourning, she comes 
glidingly in and stands before me, just 
for a little moment, while she ques- 
tions in tones that seem rippling with 
hidden laughter: 

‘* You are Evelyn Detmold ?” 

“* Yes,” I answer, rising and smiling. 

**T ask because one should be quite 
sure, you know, in such matters as 
this !” her soft, full tones proceed, the 
laugh now breaking all bounds, and 
making merry end of her sentence. 
And a minute later the tears rush to 
my eyes, while I realize why she has 
wished to be sure; for her arms closely 
fold me, and her kiss comes warm and 
welcome upon either cheek. 

Never, I assert right roundly to my- 
self, have I seen so beautiful a woman 
as this same Kathleen Delapratte. Her 
age, ostensibly, is not more than 
seven-and-twenty. Tall of stature, 
with sloping shoulders, she is all round- 
ed pliancy and exquisite rhythmical 
grace of movement. Every gesture 
satisfies our sense of the harmonious 
as perfectly as when we see a wind- 
rocked lily or the slow, long motion 
of a billow coming shoreward. And 
lilylike indeed in its suggestion is 








the poise of the small head and the 
almost colorless oval face, with rich 
folds of waved, nut-brown hair above 
it, and the lovely white curve of slim 
throat below. Saints forbid that I 
should forget her eyes, of dark, sweet, 
fathomless blue, with gold-tinged 
lashes; for of a truth they are saintly, 
if ever human eyes merited the word. 

Hours have passed: we have dined 
together and chatted together liber- 
ally, before I begin to awaken from 
my happy surprise to a realizing sense 
of what a sudden blessing the gods 
have showered upon me. 

Here I am (I, poor Evelyn Detmold, 
ex-school-teacher at Brookfield), in the 
heart of* a luxurious home, watched, 
cared for, actually loved already by 
the most beautiful, fascinating, and 
intelligent of women! What a mar- 
vellous change of fortune in less than 
a fortnight’s time! ‘Shall I pinch 
you,” I mentally inquire of myself, 
‘* just to make sure that you are I?” 

Nothing can exceed the delicacy 
with which my aunt touches upon all 
facts of my past life; she asks me 
nothing; induces me to tell, through 
that gentle perfume of sympathy 
which seems floating about each tone 
and word, everything which has hap- 
pened since mother’s death—and very 
much that happened before then. 

Our longest talk, from the time of 
my arrival until we finally separate, 
takes place in the evening, while we 
sit together on a soft lounge in the 
quaint, dark library of which I have 
already written. The room is lit from 
two candelabrumfuls of wax-lights, 
that throw just enough of their suave, 
mellow radiance on the odd carvings 
of wainscot and cornice and panelling. 

I break a slight pause by looking 
fixedly at my companion, and exclaim- 
ing: 

‘‘This house is everything that is 
charming; no doubt of it ! and yet I 
can’t imagine how one could live quite 
alone here !” 

‘* Nor I,” she smiles, 

‘‘But you were alone when I came 


to-day.” 
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‘*T had been for about an hour. A 
cousin of mine ” (with a laugh)—‘‘ oh, 
such a mute sphinx of a girl—had been 
staying with me for an age. I was in 
a flutter, my dear Evelyn, for fear 
you should not arrive to-day, after 
all.” 

‘‘Then I am quite wrong? You 
are not fond of solitude?” While I 
speak my eyes search her face very 
intently. I have already learned to 
love the watching of its sweet mo- 
bility. 

Her brow has suddenly darkened, 
and her mouth as suddenly has made 
one straight, firm, cold line, almost 
repellant in its sternness. 

‘*Fond of solitude!” she bursts 
forth, with a slight shudder, fixing 
momentarily on my face eyes that 
have a touch of absolute fright in 
them. ‘‘I hate it!” 

‘*Oh, you are of the timid kind,” 
I make words, trying to laugh off- 
handedly, though somehow not suc- 
ceeding over well. 

**No; not timid exactly either. I 
always sleep alone, for example.” 

Now I laugh a real laugh. ‘‘ And 
in the dark ?” I question. 

She turns her face toward me 
with an almost startling suddenness. 
‘* Never,” she murmurs shortly. Then, 
in tones much more natural: ‘‘ What 
made you ask such a queer question ? 


I have a light burning always. Do 
not you ?” 
‘*No,” I respond merrily. ‘‘I can- 


not afford it.” 

She takes my hand, at this, between 
both her pink, satinlike palms. ‘‘ You 
shall afford what you like /ere,” she 
whispers, touching my cheek with her 
lips tenderly, as though a rose had 
brushed against it. And instantly my 
eyes fill with grateful tears. 

The next day is all sight-seeing. 
We explore the magnificent grounds 
of the Towers; we make a tour 
through ‘‘the many-corridored com- 
plexities” of this most curious and 
beautiful building; we take a delight- 
fuldrive. In the evening, after dinner, 
I declare myself to be thoroughly fa- 
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tigued. I rather regret such fatigue, 
moreover, since I feel that it will pre- 
vent me from holding conversation 
with Kathleen (by which name i have 
been made to promise that I shall here- 
after call her, for ever dropping the 
“Saunt,” as an absurd ceremony be- 
tween relatives so near of an age) 
concerning my late uncle and my two 
cousins. I want much to talk with 
her on the subject; hitherto I have 
hesitated from a sort of presentiment 
that she would be averse to my 
broaching it. But why should she ob- 
ject, I have questioned myself, when 
one so nearly allied to these people by 
ties of blood should show a little natu- 
ral curiosity regarding them ? 

**You shall not go to bed yet,” 
my hostess decides, while smilingly 
watching, as we sit in the library 
after dinner, my imperfect achieve- 
ments in the way of keeping awake. 
‘* But you shall lie down on the lounge 
and take a little nap until Mr. Kings- 
forth comes.” 

My wide-open eyes do not at all sug- 
gest drowsiness now, it is very proba- 
ble. ‘*Who?” I question surprisedly. 

Kathleen laughs, showing her bright, 
faultless teeth between the lips’ parted 
crimson. ‘Ah, I thought you would 
be curious. Mr. Kingsforth is the only 
visitor whom my mourning permits 
me to see; and I suppose that if people 
knew of his coming, there would be a 
scandale publique about it.” 

The quick color assails her face, its 
tender rose-glow softly surging even 
to where the brown, back-drawn tresses 
show at either temple a lovely little 
rebellion of miniature curls. She goes 
ou, with lowered lids and a touch of 
abashment in her voice: 

“‘T had best make speedy confession 
to you that I have not known Mr. 
Kingsforth over a month, and that our 
acquaintance is unblessed by the sa- 
cred influence of a formal introduc- 
tion. He spoke to me one lovely after- 
noon, when I chanced to meet him, 
_ sketch-book under his arm, on a lonely 
portion of the estate. He spoke, and 
I answered.” She lifts her eyes again, 
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looking most brilliantly beautiful for 
her heightened cojior. ‘* It was, doubt- 
less, a dreadful outrage of the bien- 
séances and all that, but——” 

‘*You were lonely,” I break in, 
‘*and chose for once so far to pooh- 
pooh public opinion as to follow your 
own private sense of what was right 
and proper. And, by the way,” I pro- 
gress, rather warmly for one who was 
80 sleepy a moment since, ‘‘it was, in 
truth, wholly proper for you to ad- 
dress a person met upon your own ¢s- 
tate in this manner.” 

‘* Why, what a warm little defender 
I have found,” she smiles, thrilling 
me (who have already begun half to 
worship her) by a look sweet with all 
gentlest loving kindness. 

‘** This Mr. Kingsforth is an artist ?” 
I question. 

‘*Yes. He has hired a small cot- 
tage, not far from here, and spends 
whole hours, he tells me, in sketching. 
He has great talent, I think.” 

‘*How old is he?” I daringly per- 
sist. 

Her eyes sparkle with amusement, 
while I narrowly scan her face. Does 
she read my thoughts? Doubtless. 

‘*¢ About fifty, Ishould think.” And 
then, breaking into merriest trills of 
laughter as my face shows abruptly a 
right disappointed look: ‘‘No, no! 
I am deceiving you, Evelyn! He is 
surely not over thirty.” 

Her laughter has emboldened me. 
‘*And handsome ?” I want to know, 
with some eagerness of manner. 

Kathleen rises. ‘‘Ah, there one 
must judge for oneself.” She takes 
out a tiny, black enamelled watch, 
‘It is just seven o’clock. You shall 
sleep until eight. My artist friend 
will not come before then.” 

Her quiet tones have just the 
vaguest touch of command about them. 
I find myself preparing instantly to 
obey her, with a sort of lurking wish 
that the command had been a wee whit 
more imperative. She seems so made 
by nature to wear the ruler’s purple, 
that placid allegiance should be her 
unquestioned right, and the pleasure 
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of whosoever is near her. Or, at least, 
I have already so decided, after only 
a few hours beneath her roof. 

It is easy for me to obey just now, 
so anxious am I fora comfortable nap. 
Kathleen leaves the room, and a very 
brief while later I have a dim sense 
of her return, just as I am about cross- 
ing, perhaps, that strange borderland 
betwixt waking and sleeping, of which 
no one knows much more than that 
it is. 

My sleep very probably lasts an 
hour. Not being by nature a quick 
waker, as one might say, I am roused 
by pleasant degrees to a clearer and 
clearer knowledge of what two people 
are uttering at seemingly a short dis- 
tance off. 

‘*You don’t think her pretty, Mr. 
Kingsforth? Iamsosorry. I wanted 
you to agree with me. I have begun 
to love her already.” 

‘* But loving her is not thinking her 
pretty,” murmurs a gentleman’s voice. 

‘It is an interesting face, and a” 
(hesitating for an instant)—‘‘a good 
one.” Then he lowers his tones very 
noticeably, though for what reason it 
would be hard to make out, consider- 
ing that I am supposed to be wholly 
earless as well as eyeless just now. 
‘Perhaps it is all your fault,” he 
softly progresses, ‘‘that I share none 
of your own enthusiasm.” 

‘“My fault |!” (wonderingly). 

‘“*Yes. Near you this girl is like 
mignonette in the same bouquet as a 
tose. One admires, but with such a 
difference, you know !” 

His voice grows further and further 
off while he speaks that last sentence, 
My critics are leaving me. Presently 
I hear them recommence conversation 
at what seems the extreme opposite 
end of the room. 

And now, as I fully realize what has 
occurred, my cheeks begin tc burn 
and my heart to beat. Just as I as- 
sume a sitting posture, Kathleen’s voice 
calls out pleasantly enough: 

‘Ah, you are awake at last, Eve- 
lyn ! Here is Mr. Kingsforth, of whom 
I spoke to you. Let me present him.” 
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They both rise and come forward. I 
am forced to do the same. My pain- 
ful confusion does not escape Kath- 
leen; doubtless she divines its cause. 
With admirable tact she diverts the 
talk away from myself as soon as the 
introduction has been made. I have 
ample time to grow composed before 
I am again required to speak. 

Mr. Kingsforth is a tall man, of 
athletic build, with short, waved, 
blonde hair, a face having much sug- 
gestion of mind and power in its clear- 
lined features, and bluish-gray eyes 
set deeply under prominent brows. 
No ordinary seeming man, certainly, I 
conclude, and (by the by) not at all 
like my idea of a professional artist. 

I pass rapidly over this special eve- 
ning. Mr. Kingsforth and I are mu- 
tually civil-spoken, and that is about 
all. I hear with pleasure, however, 
much that he and Kathleen say to 
each other. It occurs to me, a little 
while before ten o’clock, that I had 
best give these two an opportunity of 
having me absent for at least a few 
moments; soIslip from the room, and 
remain away until I hear their steps 
slowly traversing from end to end a 
small sort of porch upon which the 
windows of the library open. 

He leaves Kathleen’s company at 
about eleven o'clock. When she comes 
back into the library she finds me 
seated there, reading by the low light. 
Her eyes are touched with a trifle more 
than their pristine brilliance, I fancy, 
and her face wears two vivid tinges of 
color. A single rose of deepest crim- 
son, fastened at her breast, burns 
against the simple black of her cos- 
tume with richest harmony of effect. 
She did not have this rose, 1 remem- 
ber, when I last saw her. Mr. Kings- 
forth had it in his button-hole. 

She seats herself quite suddenly on 
a small stool that is near my feet. 
Then she takes one of my hands in 
both her own, after what seems with 
her a favorite fashion, I begin to ob- 
serve. 

**Do you like him?” she questions, 
letting the duskily limpid blue of her 
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eyes dwell for a moment with stead- 
fastness on my face. ‘‘Tell me the 
honest truth.” 

‘*Yes,” I reply, with a surprised 
promptness, ‘i like him very much. 
And as regards our mode of meeting, 
he surely had nothing in his favor. 
That is, you know, if I had been one 
to take unreasonable prejudices, I 
should have disliked him for having 
seen me while I was asleep.” 

‘You must have thought it horrid 
for me to have let him do that. ButI 
assure you I am not to blame. He 
came in quite familiarly (rudely J said, 
when scolding him for it), through one 
of the garden windows. He had scen 
you and gazed upon you—there, don’t 
blush—before I could mend matters.” 

‘*That is not all he did,” I exclaim. 
‘* But it is a pleasure to find one’s face 
interesting and good, even though not 
pretty. As for being called mignon- 
ette,” I smilingly proceed, ‘‘one can’t 
think that much of a compliment when 
one hears somebody else called a rose 
almost in the same breath.” 

‘*And so you really heard every- 
thing ?” she cries, with very laughter- 
ful eagerness, And now her face, with 
curious abruptness of change, becomes 
almost solemn in expression, ‘Then 
you heard him speak to me when no 
one was near. Did it strike you 
But pshaw!” (with an odd smile) 
‘*vou will think me so absurd.” 

‘*No, no,” I encourage her puzzled- 
ly. ‘Tell me what you mean.” 

“*Well, I mean this, Evelyn. Did 
it strike you that there was a ring of 
insincerity in his voice, or—or—if not 
just that, something of a like sort ?” 
She looks miserably troubled as she 
goes on: **This suspicion, or convic- 
tion, or whatever I ought to call it, 
does haunt me so curiously at times.” 

‘I see,” is my blunt statement, 
while she pauses, as one will do when 
words seem wholly at fault in making 
oneself clear. ‘‘ You mean that you sus- 
pect him of being a fortune-hunter.” 

A half-disgusted grimace instantly 
mixes itself with a smile. ‘‘Pshaw ! 
if I thought that—but don’t let us talk 
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about it. He is much too clever not 
to know that if he made love to me 
for my money, and I let him marry me 
for it, not knowing the truth, ina very 
short while I should not only discover 
the truth, but render him when I did 
so the most miserable of men. Oh, 
no, no,” she murmurs, pressing my 
hand with a sort of reproving fond- 
ness; ‘‘you are wholly on the wrong 
track, my dear Evelyn.” 

‘*But if you mean, then, that his 
manner, when alone with you, is 
touched with insincerity, or with 
something that resembles it,” I now 
answer, ‘‘I can only tell you, dear 
Kathleen, that in those few words 
overheard by me I noticed nothing at 
all suspicious.” 

‘*Well, well, let us drop the subject 
and go to bed,” she suddenly decides, 
releasing my hand and rising. “I 
was stupid to have mentioned it.” 

This unforeseen breaking up of our 
confidential chat disappoints me, I 
had hoped to turn the talk upon fami- 
ly matters. I begin to feel that it is 
only fair that I should know some- 
thing concerning these subjects, and 
that Kathleen's reticence is somewhat 
tantalizing. 

The next morning, while we are 
seated together, I abruptly murmur: 

‘* Pray tell me something about my 
two cousins, Kathleen, Uncle Stephen’s 
children, I hate to be so thoroughly 
ignorant about such near relations.” 

Her beautiful brows cloud for a sec- 
ond. ‘‘I know almost as little regard- 
ing them, Evelyn, as yourself.” 

‘* What ! you are unacquainted ?” 

‘“*T have never even seen Egbert, 
the son. The daughter, Mrs. Carm- 
ley, who married before I did, once 
paid me the honor of a visit. It was 
a month or so after Pshaw ! I have 
come to the end of my red worsted. 
Is not that a shame ?” 

‘* After Uncle Stephen’s death?” I 
question, not a little interestedly. 

‘*Yes.” Kathleen stops searching 
among the balls of worsted in her 
workbasket, and fixes upon me eyes 
that have an odd wavering look—a 
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look that puzzles me and that I have 
not seen in them till now. ‘‘She 
came here, and we had a talk together 
about—about money. She was impe- 
rious, dictatorial, impertinent, in the 
very first worcs she spoke. She might 
have gained so much if she had not 
been so stupid” (with a dry little 
laugh). ‘‘I had never seen her before, 
and hope I shall never see her again.” 

‘*Was she,” I hesitate for an in- 
stant, ‘‘disinherited by her father?” 

‘*No,” is the quiet answer. ‘‘The 
fortune has been left in this way. 
While I live the income accruing from 
it is to be for my use alone. After 
my death everything reverts to them. 
It is his way of punishing them; they 
were both in disgrace, you know, 
when he died. And he commands me, 
in the will, to give them nothing— 
more than commands, in fact, although 
my income is my own, after all.” 

There is about her manner while she 
utters these last words an air of reluc- 
tent narration that makes me more 
than sure the present subject is far 
from agreeable. In spite of this, how- 
ever, I am persistent as regards im- 
proving informational chances. 

‘Surely this is a very peculiar way 
for a father to treat his children,” I 
make thoughtful comment. 

‘*He was a very peculiar man.” 

She pronounces these words in tones 
that I should only admit to be hers if 
certain she had used them; tones harsh, 
hard, and bitter. I look at her with 
surprised eyes. She drops her own 
upon her worsted-work, lifting them a 
moment later and murmuring, with the 
habitual brilliant smile, 

‘*So you see I am after all not 
such very excellent game for the for- 
tune-hunters—although, true enough, 
my income is a large one—very large.” 

‘** Shall you live a gay life,” I begin 
‘“when——” 

‘*When my mourning time has ex- 
pired?” she questions with a faint 
laugh, while I hesitate. ‘* Yes—I dare 
say that I shall. I love people so, and 
hate solitude with all my soul. Do 
you know, Evelyn, I did not tell you 
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the truth the other day, when I men- 
tioned sleeping alone—not the whole 
truth Imean. Iam mortally afraid of 
it at times; I actually suffer/” And 
now there is that same frightened 
flash in her lovely eyes which I noticed 
before. 

‘*T shall sleep with you every night 
after this,” I assert, ‘‘ while Iam here.” 

‘*No, no,” she instantly vetozs, ‘I 
shall not hear of it. Don’t laugh, 
Evelyn” (while her own brief ripple of 
mirth has a nervous forced touch in 
it); ‘‘but truly I am a most uncom- 
fortable bedfellow. I talk in my sleep, 
now and then right badly, and occa- 
sionally I lie awake for an hour at a 
time, tossing and turning in a man- 
ner that would set you frantic. No, 
no; I can’t think of letting you sacri- 
fice yourself, my dear; and you must 
not ask me again.” 

That evening Mr. Kingsforth reap- 
pears, and a little close observation 
soon makes me almost certain of one 
thing regarding Kathleen: she is un- 
der a right pleasant sort of spell when 
he is near, and if it be not love, it is 
something which at least touches upon 
the sentimental frontiers, I at length 
quite confidently decide. With rela- 
tion to the state of Mr. Kingsforth’s 
heart, I am much slower in making up 
my mind. 

I bear him no ill feeling for having 
called me mignonette. I am quite 
willing to pardon him this sort of 
botanical disparagement to myself. It 
seems so utterly natural to be Kath- 
leen’s inferior in everything, and to be 
esteemed so, as well, by everybody. 
As the days slip on, my admiration 
warms and deepens. This brilliant, 
peerless woman, I tell mysclf, has cap- 
tivated me absolutely. She seems not 
only the soul of all that is socially 
charming; better graces than even 
those of this outward sort are con- 
stantly manifested to me. ‘‘If she 
were not so beautiful, she would still 
be so good !” I murmur one day after 
she has just left me. 

Again and again it troubles me to 
think of her having married an old 
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man like Uncle Steven. Now that I 
know her, I cannot believe that the 
motive was such as we usually ascribe 
to May when she plights troth with 
December. The matter must be in 
some other manner explainable. 

One afternoon, while we are together 
on the little stone porch with our 
work, I am audacious enough to ask 
most brusquely apropos de bottes: 

‘*Kathleen, how did you come to 
marry as you did—a man so much 
older than you are, I mean? I have 
puzzled myself to death thinking of 
it.” 

My words seem a positive shock to 
her. We have not mentioned Uncle 
Steven, or indeed any family matters, 
since that slight interview regarding 
him which I have already chronicled. 
She flushes scarlet, and stops her em- 
broidery; then, while the ebb of col- 
or is gradually leaving her much paler 
than usual, she responds a little flut- 
teredly— 

‘* Would you like to know my real 
reason for being your aunt, Evelyn ?” 

How very hard she is staring at me ! 
almost, in truth, with a touch of wild- 
ness about the look. ‘‘I should like 
to know very, very much, Kathleen,” 
is my answer. 

‘It was because I jad to marry him 
—a cold-souled, scheming woman made 
me! I mean my mother. You have 
read in novels of forced marriages, and 
smiled to yourself, perhaps, at their 
improbability. Mine was very much 
of this sort. Why, good heavens, it 
was almost marrying Death to Life ! 
He was sixty-seven; I was scarcely 
past my twenty-fifth year. Mother 
was killed in a railway accident two 
weeks after my marriage. I used to 
tell myself that it was a visitation of 
heaven’s vengeance upon her |” 

Kathleen’s voice has a choked and 
roughened sound now that makes 
me shiver. She has withdrawn her 
eyes from my face, and is looking with 
stern absentness right before her, past 
the loosely-wreathen vines of the porch, 
where the day is grass-green and hea- 
ven blue with all loveliest summer 
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splendors. A sense of the utter con- 
trast between this faultless June 
weather, in its radiance, its perfume, 
its pastoral carol, broken quietude, 
and the woman at my side, with 
her drawn-down brows, her troubled 
mouth, her straight-ahead tragic look, 
jars upon me like an over-keen disso- 
nance. Herembroidery lies at her feet; 
and I catch a glimpse of one small 
hand, compressed into a white knot 
amid the soft pale folds of her morning 
dress. 

The frown that her face wears, and 
a half-bowed posture of the head, 
gives us an odd idea of one at bay, so 
to speak, with a rush of memories 
gloomy as they are strong. I say 
nothing; I even try not to watch her. 
By degrees she grows much liker the 
usual Kathleen. I silently resolve 
never to touch upon these topics in her 
hearing again. Even gratified curios- 
ity cannot make the game worth the 
candle. 

The days shape themselves into 
weeks. Mr. Kingsforth, our only vis- 
itor, saves even Kathleen’s society 
from being monotonous. The more 
that I see of this man the more he in- 
terests me. When near him I have a 
sense of understanding him very 
vaguely; there seems within him a 
quantity of slumbering force wholly 
unrevealed to me. Being with him is 
like standing just so far off from a pre- 
cipice that one can only see the com- 
mencement of its depth, and throwing 
stones over the brink while one listens 
to hear them strike bottom—and does 
not hear them. I neither am able to 
see one fathom down into the man’s 
nature or to sound it with any sort of 
satisfactory plummet whatever. 

Kathleen often leaves us alone to- 
gether. Once she is wretchedly ill 
with a neuralgic headache for three 
days, and during six separate visits to 
the house (averaging two hours each, 
I should fancy) we possess one anoth- 
er’s unshared society. I never dream 
of doubting that these visits are re- 
peated twice a day through solicitude 
regarding Kathleen. 
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‘*You are making studies for pic- 
tures this summer, are you not?” I 
ask him, during one of these same in- 
terviews. 

**T am sketching—yes.” 

‘*Excuse my untechnical way of 
putting it. But pray tell me, shall 
you make your sketches into paintings 
next winter ¢” 

‘*Perhaps—-that is, if Iam not too 
lazy.” A vague smile touches his lips; 
a smile that is very broadly reflected 
upon my own. ‘The idea of so restless, 
mercurial, strong-natured a creature as 
he being lazy seems about as anoma- 
lous as activity in a snail would seem, 
or friskiness in a turtle. 

** You do not mean that,” I state, 
with rather positive tone. ‘* You 
mean that if something happens, you 
will perhaps give up your profession. 
Of course I can't imagine what the 
something is, unless perhaps——” 

“Well?” he queries shortly, with 
a kind of startled manner, as I hesi- 
tate. 

My own boldness surprises me as I 
make answer: *‘ Unless it is marrying 
Kathleen Delapratte.” 

Close beside him there is a great 
vase full of flowers which I myself 
have gathered that morning. He be- 
gins bending his head over them, seem- 
ingly inhaling their perfume, wholly 
concealing from me every portion of 
his face. Quite a long silence follows. 
When he again shows me his face it 
has a very composed though somewhat 
serious look. 

‘* If there is one flower I am fond of,” 
he states placidly, ‘‘ it is a carnation. 
Those are very charming.” 

Of course, I tell myself, his mode of 
recciving my brusque speech has 
meant that he cannot deny it. There 
is no doubt in my mind now of his 
love for Kathleen and his determina- 
tion to marry her; nomore doubt than 
that Kathleen is herself given up utter- 
ly to the thought of one day becoming 
his wife. 

When she reappears after her brief 
sickness, she is more exquisite than 
ever in her delicate statuesque statcli- 
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ness. I leave them much togetier, 
never, in truth, missing an opportu- 
nity of not too pointedly absenting 
myself, 

I am not surprised to have Kathleen 
one day clasp me in her arms and mur- 
mur close at my ear: 

‘‘T am engaged to him, Evelyn.” 

‘* Yes,” I respond rather expres- 
sionlessly. But I want to draw away 
from her, my heart beats so. 

**You don’t congratulate me with 
much warmth, I should say. But per- 
haps you are not yet satisfied, Miss Curi- 
osity”” (releasing me from her soft em- 
brace), ‘‘ in the matter of information. 
He asked me to be his wife last night, 
while we walked together out in the 
shrubberies. You know what fault- 
less moonlight it was. Oh, Evelyn, 
kiss me, dear child, and tell me that 
you are glad !” 

‘**T cannot help being glad at what- 
ever makes you happy, Kathleen.” 

The sound of my own voice strikes 
my ears oddly. I can ill find it in my 
power to let her eyes dwell upon my 
face for more than a second, lest they 
may read there—I know not what. 
Using strong effort, I speak the requi- 
site congratulatory words with doubt- 
less the proper cordiality of framing. 
And not very long afterward I am 
locked in my own room, sobbing 
stifledly to my own heart. 

I must make up my mind to speak 
with Kathleen at once about the future. 
She has given me every reason to be- 
lieve that she means to help me. Her 
influence can probably procure me 
some valuable place as governess, I 
must leave the house as soon as pos- 
sible. It is best that I should see as lit- 
tle as I can of their happiness, 

I dread the evening wretchedly, 
knowing that common etiquette ren- 
ders it imperative for me to meet Mr. 
Kingsforth and congratulate him. But 
I determine, in spite of any dread, to 
perform this duty. 

If last night was beautiful, to-night 
proves more than its peer. The moon- 
light, while I am pacing the shrub- 
bery-bordered paths, a little after sun- 
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set, slowly expands and deepens into 
silver vividness throughout an utterly 
unclouded heaven. The great massive- 
seeming ovals of box and the close- 
clustered firs darken gradually into 
opaquest blackness as the air grows 
more richly luminous. A tender foli- 
age-rustling breeze has sprung up with 
the sun’s fall. Before me, whenever I 
choose to lift my eyes, looms all the 
gray castellated majesty of the huge 
stone building itself. Only a light 
dower of imagination is needed for 
one to imagine oneself in other lands, 
walking by a moonlight of the past ! 

Suddenly a slight curve in the path 
brings me, on rounding it, face to face 
with Mr. Kingsforth. 

I cannot help noticing on the instant 
that he is rather pale. Or does the 
light make him seem so ? 

Its vagueness certainly makes me 
excellently self-possessed. I give him 
my hand, and do my “‘ congratulating ” 
in very steady and tranquil tones. He 
takes his cigar from his mouth while 
I am in the midst of my smooth con- 
ventionalisms, and throws it so hard 
on the path beneath us that the scarlet 
sparks fly wildly about for a second. 
Then he interrupts me, with a voice 
that is simply suited to his words, both 
being quite insolent. 

‘* You must excuse my not listening 
any further to these platitudes of feli- 
citation, Miss Detmold. I am sorry 
you have had nothing more sensible to 
offer me in the way of conversation.” 

There scems everything that is dis- 
courteous, unchivalric, churlish in his 
manner as he walks away. I am too 
amazed, while he is disappearing, to 
do anything except stand still and 
stare after him. The medisval effect 
of yonder stately moonlit pile has got- 
ten a new flavor of romanticism—that 
of mystery. 

The excess of my astonishment pre- 
vents my being angry. What can his 
marvellous conduct have meant? Of 
one thing I am certain: he has been 
caught off his guard and has spoken 
with headlong impulsiveness. For 
some queer reason Kathleen’s question, 
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asked me weeks ago, relative to this 
man’s sincerity toward herself, now 
revisits my thoughts. Can he merely 
be marrying her, after all, for—— 
But I check the question within my 
own mind; it seems too absurd for a 
moment of attention. Of course he 
loves her. He would be less than hu- 
man if he did not. 

Presently I draw near the porch, and 
hear, in the room whose open French 
windows lead to it, a sound of voices 
—indubitably Kathleen’s and Mr. 
Kingsforth’s. A little later I have 
gotten upstairs, and am settled at my 
own window, pondering, wondering, 
puzzling. 

Quite a while elapses before I have 
what then seems a sudden accession of 
common sense. ‘‘ Why be at a loss to 
account for his conduct ?” I abruptly 
ask myself. ‘‘ He has merely meant to 
be rude. Is it necessary to go among 
metaphysics for the simple purpose of 
explaining a gross incivility? There 
is no mystery whatever, except in my 
own imagination. Doubtless Mr. 
Kingsforth is annoyed at my having 
a sort of claim upon his prospective 
wife, and wishes her wholly rid of me. 
Well, he shall not be long in having 
his wishes granted,” I make bitter re- 
flection. 

Both cheeks burn hotly as I rise 
from the foot of the bed whereon I 
have been crouching, and walk toward 
a window. The blinds are drawn; 
between their crevices I see the lovely 
moonlight-bathed lawns. This room 
of mine is on the second floor. The 
distance between its ledge and the 
terrace beneath forms no great loft- 
iness. I can very distinctly see, at 
this moment, two forms, just be- 
neath the window, standing on the 
terrace: a man’s form and a woman’s, 
The woman’s attitude seems a strange- 
ly crouching one, if I may use the 
phrase of an attitude that is really 
erect. And now I perceive that she 
has both hands tightly clasped to- 
gether, and that her shoulders are 
narrowed and heightened so as to sug- 
gest fear, entreaty, or at least agitation. 
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And while I perceive this I hear her 
voice at the same time, imploring in 
its sound, and very sob-broken, though 
her face is quite obscured to me. 

‘““You have wrung the confession 
from me yourself! You have made 
me tell you. And now I am sure you 
loathe me !” 

His voice. ‘‘No; you are wrong.” 
His tones come firmly, calmly. ‘* But 
you have no faith in me. You must 
either trust me wholly or not at all. 
I would have an end put for ever to 
your strange belief in my insincerity.” 

After this his voice lowers, and I 
strain my hearing vainly, for some 
time. At length I clearly hear: 

‘*Kathleen, you must make this 
written confession to me. The wit- 
ness need know nothing. I promise 
you to keep it well guarded for the 
next two years (that will be long 
enough to convince you of my siacer- 
ity), and I shall write strictest orders 
upon it for destruction in case of my 
sudden death.” 

‘*A written confession ! 
no! I cannot make it. 
spare me !” 

‘* Spare you!” he answers, in what 
seems to mea sort of coldly sorrowing 
way. ‘‘I will do so, if you please; 
but I shall believe that you have 
no desire even to love me more 
worthily.” 

** Ah, you know that I love you !” 

‘*With a love full of miserable, 
causeless suspicions—yes.” 

‘*But how will—will” (her voice 
coming very agitatedly) ‘‘ this plan 
you propose effect any remedy for 
these strange suspicions of mine ?” 

‘You will put yourself utterly in 
my power, so that every day which 
we shall both live hereafter must help 
to make you trust me more firmly, as 
one who could do what he refrains 
from doing.” 

‘** Crushing me !” (in a choked mur- 
mur). ‘* You mean that.” 

‘*Of course I mean it, Kathleen. 
You yourself profess not to under- 
stand why you should perpetually 
doubt me. J understand. Your past 


Oh, no, 
You must 
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makes you doubt, suspect, tremble at, 
even where you love. It is only 
natural. I claim that there is but 
one way for this trouble to be obvi- 
ated—by putting yourself wholly in 
my power through a certain space of 
time, and——”’ 

He goes on speaking loudly enough 
for me to hear, doubtless, but I do 
not hear him. I will not let myself. 
I have placed a hand over each ear, 
and in this odd attitude withdraw 
slowly from the window. 

Why have I listened at all? It 
has beeninfamous. Daughter of Eve 
though I be, I should have had curi- 
osity under better control. As for 
‘*what’s done,” that may not be reme- 
died. But I can at least restrict my- 
self as regards future eavesdropping. 

Not a word further do I hear of 
what passes. But that which I have 
already heard is sufficient to keep me 
awake more than half the night. Of 
what so grave fault can Kathleen Del- 
apratte possibly have been guilty ? 
The recollection of Mr. Kingsforth’s 
marvellous words and of her marvel- 
lous responses, perpetually recurring 
to me throughout the night, pro- 
duces an effect that is, at times, al- 
most maddening. Let me not omit to 
say that when, at about eleven o’clock, 
Kathleen gently knocks at my door, 
murmuring gently, ‘‘ Evelyn, are you 
awake ?” I feign to be asleep, and give 
no answer to this twice repeated ques- 
tion. I am simply afraid to meet her; 
afraid that my present craving desire 
to hear more will make me betray the 
truth of how much I have already 
heard; and surely there is no denying 
my great culpability in the matter of 
having listened as Idid. The tempta- 
tion has been strong; but so has been 
the committed fault. 

I notice a personal change in Kath- 
leen the next morning. She is paler, 
having a slightly worn look about 
the mouth and a restlessness of the 
eyes with which I am not wholly un- 
familiar, Again and again I long to 
throw my arms about her neck, and 
cry: ‘*Oh, Kathleen, dear Kathleen ! 
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tell me everything!” But some in- 
fluence, potent as the wave of a repell- 
ing hand, always keeps me back. 
Doubtless it is fear lest her trouble 
may possess an inviolable sacredness, 
whatever that trouble be. 

We sit together for about an hour 
after breakfast. I quite forget what 
each says to each. A spell of absent- 
ness seems over us both ; some shadowy 
premonition, perhaps, of the awful 
events that a little while shall bring 
forth; some depression whawe pensive 
nature is but 


Half akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 


At length I rise and walk out upon 
the porch. The sky is different 
enough from last night. Its span is 
choked now with dense, drab clouds, 
that hang low and moveless. Not a 


leaf stirs amid the surrounding fo- — 


liage. The airis hotand humid. The 
general seeming of all nature is that 
of existent torpor, with vague yet 
strong suggestion of approaching 
change, whether stormful or not one 
only half guesses. 

And now, once again, I am called 
upon to meet Mr. Kingsforth, with 
much the same suddenness that marked 
our meeting last night. He advances 
from behind a fir-hidden bend in one 
of the paths, while I am standing 
upon the topmost step of the porch. 

Drawing nearer and nearer, he 
raises his hat as his foot touches the 
bottom step. And at this moment I 
perceive how utterly pale he is and 
how utterly solemn of expression. 

I return his bow as coldly as I can. 
He stops when he has reached the 
step beneath me, and while pointing 
toward one of the open windows, 
questions: 

‘“‘Is Mrs. Delapratte in the library ?” 

** Yes,” I respond. 

““And you ”—looking at me for a 
moment right keenly, and then avert- 
ing his eyes—‘‘ you will remain here 
during the next five minutes or so ?” 

‘* Why do you ask ?” I return, with 
a sort of sullen surprise. 
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‘*T ask because I want you to favor 
us with your presence in the library 
for just afew moments!” The cour- 
tesy in his voice seems to struggle 
with an unaccountable agitation. His 
paleness and his painfully troubled 
look blend with his tremulous tones 
in rousing my involuntary compassion. 

‘* Will you come when I appear at 
yonder window and sign to you?” he 
now asks, after I have remained silent 
for a little space. 

‘* Yes,” I answer puzzledly, ‘‘if 
you desire it.” 

**I do desire it.” These four words 
he gives with rapid emphasis. Then, 
after looking at me for a second with 
a glance of much softness—a glance 
contrasting most oddly with his tone— 
he quickly mounts the last remaining 
step and walks into the library through 
its nearest window. 

At first I am in utter darkness of 
mystification after he has gone. Then 
a vague light begins to break upon me. 
I recall what I heard last night about 
a written confession and a witness. 
Am I to be such witness ? If so, I am 
to find myself only tantalized, doubt- 
less, with still more of mystery. Have 
not Mr. Kingsforth’s own words been, 
‘*The witness need know nothing ?” 
It is not pleasant, at this precise stage 
in the series of astonishments, for one 
to feel that one is to ‘‘ know nothing !” 

I watch the library windows rather 
closely for some little time, though I 
am sufficiently removed from them not 
to see anything of what passes within. 
Presently Mr. Kingsforth appears. 

‘* Will you come now?” he asks, 
and I start as his voice reaches me, it 
is so hollow and unhabitual. 

Soon after this I have entered the 
library. 

In the centre of the room there is a 
large richly-carven table loaded with 
books. Atone end of this table stands 
Kathleen. She gives no sign, as I 
enter, that she is aware of ray presence, 
Her face is wholly colorless; her eyes 
are so lowered that the long gold- 
tinged lashes nearly touch her cheeks, 
Every line of her exquisite face, in its 
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pale purity, speaks of intensest suf- 
fering. 

I have watched her for several mo- 
ments before I perceive that she holds 
tightly in one hand, where it rests on 
the table at her side, a piece of white, 
folded paper. AsI make this observa- 
tion Mr. Kingsforth’s voice breaks the 
complete stillness of the chamber. 

‘*Mrs. Delapratte is desirous, Miss 
Detmold, of having you sign your 
name to the paper which she is now 
holding. Although you act as what 
it would be proper to call a witness, 
she requests that you will not inquire 
into the contents of the paper, merely 
signing your name to it in ignorance 
of its purport.” 

Silence, broken only with the sharp 
buzz of some insect that sails past the 
porch in the hot gray air without. 
Suddenly there is a distinct grumble 
of far-away thunder that dies by gruff 
degrees into stillness. The stagnance 
of earth and air is beginning to be 
accounted for; the storm, like a mon- 
arch at a city’s gate, sounds its com- 
ing. And now the rain falls in sud- 
den torrents. : 

‘*Kathleen,” I murmur, fixing ear- 
nest eyes upon her bent figure, ‘‘ do 
you truly desire that I shall sign my 
name as Mr. Kingsforth proposes? If 
80, I shall do anything that you wish; 
for” (my old utter faith in her perfect 
faultiessness asserting itself) ‘‘I believe 
you incapable of evil—I trust you with 
my entire heart !” 

She lifts those dark, deep eyes for a 
moment, and shows me that same 
strange frightened look which I do 
not now see for the first time. Then 
she drops her eyes, and a heavy shud- 
der seems to take her slight lilylike 
frame in its hold, like the grasp of a 
strong assaulting hand. At the same 
moment she extends the paper. 

** No, no, Evelyn, you must not have 
this faith,” she almost whispers, in 
something nearly too tremulous to be 
called a voice. ‘‘I am far from—from 
worthy of it. Here isthe paper. Mr. 
Kingsforth will show you where to 
sign.” 
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Mr. Kingsforth does show me, re- 
ceiving the paper as Kathleen extends 
it, and rapidly folding it so as to leave 
only a blank space visible. Then he 
hands me a pen. I give a half-desper- 
ate, questioning glance toward Kath- 
leen. It is lost upon her; she stands 
with eyes abased, motionless and 
ghastly. I take the pen and sign my 
name. 

As I am lifting my hand Mr. Kings- 
forth almost snatches the paper from 
the table. Then, in that hollow, un- 
familiar voice, he addresses me, while 
turning his eyes more than once upon 
Kathleen. 

‘* You have just signed a confession 
by which Mrs. Delapratte places her- 
self wholly in my power. She admits 
that her late husband died from the 
effects of a poison administered by her 
own hand. It is now my duty to de- 
nounce her for the crime, and I mean 
to do so.” 

He places the paper within his breast 
pocket. Right here there sounds a 
great rumbling roll of thunder, a faint 
flash having just lit the darkening air 
of the chamber. And instantly after- 
ward a short, plaintive, inarticulate 
cry leaves Kathleen’s lips, while she 
buries her head in both hands, 

I turn furious eyes upon Mr. Kings- 
forth. ‘‘Itisnottrue!”Icry. ‘‘ You 
hold some power over her by which 
you force her to swear toa falsehood!” 

He answers very calmly. ‘‘I have 
not forced her. She has signed this 
paper of her own free will. She is 
undoubtedly guilty-of the crime with 
which I charge her.” 

Just as he finishes a brilliant flash 
lights the room, which has now grown 
most unnaturally dark. The crash 
that follows is terrific. I should be 
horrified, doubtless, did not Kath- 
leen’s face horrify me more; for she 
has uncovered it, and her dark blue 
eyes are blazing forth from its ghast- 
liness with fierce force. Every vestige 
of the other lilylike gracile beauty 
has left her. A wild awful sort of 
beauty has taken its place. All my 
faith in her innocence dies before she 
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speaks, Never have I seen so appall- 
ing a change in so brief a time sweep 
over any human countenance. A de- 
fiant despair is stamped on every fea- 
ture; you see it in the bitter curve of 
the lips; in the quick-trembling nos- 
tril; in the stormily-gathered brows. 
Kathleen Delapratte is no more. A 
lost soul stands in her place. 

“Itistrue. Idid poison him because 
I loathed him worse and worse each day 
that we lived together, joined to him 
as I had been against my will by an 
unpitying mother! But ah, John 
Kingsforth, crime-stained as I am, I 
would not exchange my place at this 
hour for yours!” Her tones, while 
uttering these last words, are redolent 
of the most scathing contempt; she 
puts forward one arm, lets its out- 
spread hand express, for an instant, 
all that a repelling gesture may possi- 
bly speak, and then drops it at her 
side. ‘Act as you threaten,” she 
goes on, a ring of half-stifled anguish 
in her voice. ‘‘I loved you so deeply 
that to lose you as I am now doing— 
in a way so fearfully worse than 
through death—takes from me all de- 
sire for life! But tell me one thing; 
it is not much for me to ask of you. 
Why have you played this infamous 
part toward me ? ” 

Up to this point my recollection is 
perfectly clear. I remember waiting 
in eager expectation for his answer, 
and then—I abruptly find that memory 
merges into the darkest darkness. 

What happened now, what caused 
my sudden unconsciousness, I must 
describe as other eyes beheld it. 
Kathleen had scarcely finished speak- 
ing, and Mr. Kingsforth was on the 
verge of answering her, when it seemed 
to him for a second asif the whole 
room were wrapped in one terrible 
sheet-like flame, though he can recall 
hearing no sound whatever save the 
falling of Kathleen’s body and my 
own upon the carpet. His nearness 
to the thunderbolt which had entered 
_the room numbed him so in every 
nerve and muscle that for some little 
space he was quite speechless, and 
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only capable of sinking into a near 
chair, overcome with a most deadly 
faintness. 

But those further away from the 
scene of the accident heard the deaf- 
ening peal that accompanied the 
lightning-flash, and felt enough shock 
vaguely to guess what had happened, 
Mr. Kingsforth was still speechless, 
and scarcely capable of pointing to 
the prostrate bodies near him. Soon 
after raising me, signs of life were dis- 
covered, and no marks of my having 
been touched by the lightning were 
anywhere visible. With Kathleen it 
was quite otherwise. She was dead 
when they picked her up. A large 
black scar marked one of her temples. 

I do not recall any sudden awaken- 
ing to consciousness. My mind has, 
doubtless, been dimly aware of all 
that passes for days before my body 
asserts anything at all like vital vigor. 
A paralysis, from which there seems, 
at first, no vaguest hope of my recov- 
ery, gradually unshackles me from its 
levelling duress. Vision, perception, 
recollection—everything comes to me 
by the slowest of slow degrees. 

And so I am aware of a small, dark- 
eyed, pleasant looking lady being at 
my bedside, after having had, if one 
might say it, a misty previous knowl- 
edge that she has been there for some 
time. She is evidently a born nurse, 
I remember one day dreamily telling 
myself; she hovers about the room 
with such an air of quiet confidence. 
At another time it occurs to me that 
I will ask her who she is. I do so, 

‘*Your cousin, Gertrude Carmley. 
I used to be Gertrude Delapratte, you 
know.” 

Ido not knew; I cannot remember 
anything about my cousins. Even the 
name Delapratte is unfamiliar to me. 
But I say nothing. 

That evening, however, I recollect 
her words, and with the recollection 
there comes a quick tide of others. 

After a while I am quite able to sit 
up—am better and stronger to such an 
extent that my ultimate restoration to 
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health is only a question of time. 
Then Mrs. Carmley breaks the news to 
me of Kathleen's death—tclls me how 
‘fone was taken and the other left.” 
I swoon completely away, am put back 
several weeks in my recovery, and nar- 
rowly miss having an altogether hope- 
less relapse. 

Those are the last words spoken be- 
tween Mrs. Carmley and myself con- 
cerning the past for many days. 
When the topic is again touched upon, 
I am, with perhaps the exception of 
an occasional feeling of weakness, 
quite recovered. During my illness 
her untiring care has won my warmest 
and most grateful regard. I love her 
—not as I loved Kathleen—but fondly 
for all that. 

Iam now so strong that my cousin 
has no fear of trusting me in solitary 
walks, though she is herself fond of 
walking, and usually accompanies me 
during the beautiful autumn weather 
which we are having at present. One 
day—a day of bluish mists and lovely 
mild winds—I leave the house alone. 
Gertrude (who is almost hourly expect- 
ing the arrival of her artist husband at 
the Towers from a professional Western 
trip of several months) having declined 
to join me. 

I pass out of one of the main gates, 
and am upon the wide public road 
lying beyond it. Scarcely a public 
road, you would say, judging from its 
present solitude. Under foot the 
brittle yellow leaves mect my tread 
cracklingly. A great golden hickory 
tree showers down its last few patter- 
ing nuts as the warm wind lays soft 
assault upon its gaudy leafage. Beau- 
tiful distances of color show here and 
there what gorgeous wrecks autumn 
has made of the summer’s woodland 
greeneries. Far-away hills glimmer 
in cowls of tenderest sapphire haze. 
It is all so sad and yet all so lusciously 
warm-tinged |! Oh, that dying smile 
of the year, what in nature is more ex- 
quisitely suggestive than its dreamy 
hectic beauty ! 

My eyes are downcast presently, 
while I stroll along. Somehow I for- 
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get to look upon the day because of 
what the day (I can hardly tell why) 
has brought to my thoughts. I mean 
that I am thinking of Kathleen. 

A footstep at some distance ahead 
sounds upon the dry leaves. I lift my 
eyes. Some one comesin my direction. 
Aman. Do my eyes trick me? No, 
surely not, Surely it is Mr. Kings- 
forth. 

The sudden blood seems to assail 
my very brain. I almost stagger for 
a second, remaining quite still, while 
he draws nearer, nearer. 

Through all my convalescence I have 
not dared even once to trust myself 
with the spoken name of this man be- 
fore Gertrude Carmley, so terrible are 
the memories connected with it. 
Again and again I have delayed a dis- 
cussion with her concerning him. At 
the time when she told me of Kath- 
Icen’s death she first mentioned the 
fact of his safety. This is all I have 
heard since that fearful morning in 
the library. And now I am called 
upon to meet him face to face. 

The unflinching pitilessness of cir- 
cumstance summons me to mect him, 
when I have not yet dared even to 
talk of him—have not more than half 
dared to think of him—except when 
unaware of doing so. 

He draws nearer and nearer still. 
I am conscious, in 4 miserably vague 
way, that he is raising his hat. I bow 
with what seems to myself a kind of 
helpless awkwardness. I do not lift 
my eyes to his face, but know that he 
is searching mine. 

“‘T have been so glad to hear of 
your recovery,” he murmurs, with a 
voice whose first tones make me shiv- 
er, not wholly from the pain of their 
association. ‘‘I have not dared to let 
you know of my solicitude, however. 
I see now that I have judged rightly. 
You mean never to forgive me.” 

Iam bold then. I lift my eyes, fix 
them on his face,and answer, ‘‘ Never.” 

** You think what I did wholly with- 
out excuse ?” 

“Utterly so!” 


He goes on very placidly: ‘‘ The 
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man whom that woman murdered was 
my father. I am Egbert Delapratte. 
I meant to tell both you and her so 
when the lightning struck you both 
down.” 

I make him no answer. I merely 
stare at him in round-eyed, abject 
amazement. 

‘*T had been away for years, leading 
a wild odd life, in foreign lands. I 
came home to find my father dead— 
my father, whom, whatever his faults, 
I had treated infamously in so desert- 
ing. His possessions had passed into 
the hands of his second wife, and both 
my sister and I were to be wholly with- 
out inheritance during the lifetime of 
a woman who was about our own age, 
and might easily outlive us. Gertrude, 
usually a quick and shrewd observer, 
and by no means given to queer im- 
aginings, persisted in certain suspi- 
cions regirding her father’s widow. I 
pooh-poohed her fora while. She at 
Jength roused me to action. You know 
what I did.” 

**You did shamefully!” I now cry. 
“You were cold-blooded, scheming, 
mean——”’ 

‘““But I was also—my father’s son. 
Remember that. J forgot it myself, 
and for far too long a time; but the 
longer John Kingsforth played his part 
the more forcibly was he reminded of 
that hard fact. Can you not forgive 
me yet, Evelyn—cousin Evelyn ?” 

His voice has turned intensely and 
very mournfully tender. He puts for- 
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ward his hand, but I feign not to 
sec it. 

‘*In the future I shall try to forgive 
you. But now it is different. I— 
J...” 

‘““You refuse? But” (his voice 
breaking here the least in the world) 
‘*there is another reason for you to 
try and forgive me.” 

‘* What reason ?” 

‘*T love you.” 

He catches one of my hands between 
both his own. ‘‘No, no, no!” TI cry, 
essaying to drag it away, while a 
strange tyrannical sense of utter hap- 
piness «will make my cheeks burn, will 
make my heart beat ever so wildly. 

‘*Yes, yes, yes,” he persists; but in 
tones almost as faint as the suave south 
winds that rock the glowing tree-tops 
above us. ‘*Oh, Evelyn, if you had 
only known my suffering in those 
other days, you would have pitied and 
forgiven me long ago! I loathed my 
task before you came; but when you 
came, and—and I found myself grow- 
ing every day to love you more and 
more absorbingly—then my suffer- 
ing grew worse than torture! And 
yet I played the part through. I 
would have played it through though 
certain of losing you for ever !” 

‘And you—you really loved me all 
that time?” I burst forth, beginning 
to grow tearful both in eyes and voice. 

‘¢Loved you!” he cries. ‘‘ Ah, let 
my whole future life be an answer to 
that question !” 

EpGar Fawcett. 
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MOODY AND SANKEY. 

A crazy man or two straying into the 
Hippodrome, an excitable man or wo- 
man now and then coming out flighty, 
have set the newspapers to raising a hue 
and cry as if the place were a hot-bed of 
hysterics and forcing-house of lunacy. 
‘*There have been,” says one of the 
journals, ‘‘many cases of religious ma- 
nia within the last three weeks, resulting 
from the revivals; but the unfortunate 
subjects have been hurried out of sight 
to close family care or some private luna- 
tic asylum. The constitutions of sensi- 
tive people are easily overpowered by the 
tremendous appeals of Mr. Moody.” At 
any street pageant, in any vast promis- 
cuous throng, you find crazy people. 
Before this discovery of ‘‘ many cases of 
insanity” the newspapers had been ex- 
aggerating the number of scoffers and 
scapegraces converted in Moody’s meet- 
ings. Many such conversions occur; 
but it may be hoped that some of the 
persons thus loosely ranked as ‘‘ infidels ” 
and “‘ profligates,’’ who in seasons of re- 
ligious fervor publicly bewail their er- 
rors, really give themselves, under the 
pangs of contrition, worse names than 
they merit. Not a few so-called ‘ con- 
verted scoffers’ have always shown an 
irrepressible itching for religious dispu- 
tation which, when good sense and hu- 
mility at length took the place of callow 
conceit and restlessness, found more 
comfort within the church than out of 
it—the doctrinal craving was there, but 
had been too long perverted to silly pre- 
tences of ‘‘infidelity.” So, again, in- 
genuous boys and girls sometimes pub- 
licly accuse themselves of having been 
frightful rowés ; whereas their offences, if 
examined, will prove to have been mainly 
such monstrous ones as yielding to a flow 
of animal spirits in families where laugh- 
’ ing on Sunday is viewed as a crime. 

Dismissing, therefore, the newspaper 
extravagance, it is plain that an occasion- 
al instance of lunacy is no more dis- 
creditable to the revivals of Moody and 
Sankey than it was to the war meetings 
we held fifteen years ago, where also now 


and then a man went crazy. Shall there 
be no more canvasses because Greeley’s 
unbalanced his brain? People of weak 
nerves or diseased hearts should hold 
aloof from tumultuous throngs, from po- 
litical and pulpit excitements, rather than 
expect all politics and all preaching to 
be brought down on their account to 
dead-low tide. A leading trait of the 
revivals of Moody and Sankey is that 
they are not spasmodical and hysterical, 
like those of an elder day, but earnest 
and natural, differing from their prede- 
cessors as the decorous yet fervent mod- 
ern Martha’s Vineyard differs from old- 
time camp-meetings, with their convul- 
sive victims howling and writhing in a 
heap in the straw. 

Yet the spirit of the Moody-Sankey re- 
vival is one with that of its forerunners 
—its aim the same; namely, to ‘‘ quicken 
professors and save souls’; the changes 
consist mainly in outward appliances, in 
the magnitude and refinement of the 
means employed. Contrast the costli- 
ness of the modern with the rudeness of 
the ancient mechanism ! What would 
have been the wonder of an old-time itin- 
erant transported to a Rink or Hippo- 
drome, and told that this vast, handsome 
area, with its special floorings and plat- 
forms, its 10,000 chairs, its profusion of 
brilliant lights, had been prepared for 
his preaching! In Philadelphia $30,000 
were assigned for the Depot meetings, 
lasting a few weeks; in New York the cost 
is put at $40,000. Still, this claboration 
is only of a piece with our modern life. 
Contrast our household conveniences 
with those of Whitefield’s day; nay, com- 
pare the luxurious cushions, carpets, 
carvings, frescoes, furnaces, lights, and 
music of the modern sanctuary with the 
bleak, blank, bare walls, benches, floors 
of the Puritan meeting-house. Compare 
the primitive poverty of Sunday-school 
attractions with our modern maps, libra- 
ries, flowers, cheerful songs, newspapers, 
Christmas trees, and pretty cards of 
merit. 

The Moody-Sankey revival is impres- 
sive by its system and naturalness. It 
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calls for none of the old-style doleful 
change of visage and voice, thanks to 
which a lad could hardly recognize in 
the grim, melancholy deacon and class- 
leader of Sunday the shrewd or good- 
humored hatter and milkman of Monday. 
But nowadays men carry to the Hippo- 
drome the cheery vigor, frankness, and 
“drive” of down-town affairs. How 
did this change come about ? Largely 
through the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations. Composed of enterprising 
youths, these bodies brought to the man- 
agement of the revival, in great cities, 
the methods of success used in practical 
business. One of the first differences ob- 
servable is the union of sects. A Moffat 
or a Cartwright, a Finney or a Knapp 
worked chiefly within the sect to which 
he belonged; but when the Christian As- 
sociations had trained men of many sects 
to ‘‘dwell in unity ’’ these unprecedent- 
ed Moody-Sankey meetings became pos- 
sible. 

When the Depot meetings in Philadel- 
phia ended, it will be remembered, an 
auction sale was held of the furniture. 
The ordinary cane-seat chair used by Mr. 
Moody brought $55, and the one used by 
Mr. Sankey also $55, having cost per- 
haps $2 apiece. Mr. Geo. H. Stuart 
publicly ‘‘guaranteed them to be the 
genuine chairs sat upon by Sankey and 
Moody.’”’ The lounge and chair in the 
retiring-room of the evangelists also 
brought enormous prices; so did a speak- 
ing-tube with mouthpiece guaranteed to 
have been used by them; so did their 
towels, amid much good-humored chaf- 
fing. ‘‘ The auctioneer took up the tow- 
els, and handled them carefully, announc- 
ing their value as relics, and asked some 
one to start them.” Started they were 
at fifty cents, but Moody’s pair brought 
ten dollars and Sankey’s brought eleven. 
These trifles show the personal esteem 
felt for the revivalists. 

A trait of the new system of revivals 
is that it is done in couples, one preaching 
and the other singing. While Moody 
and Sankey were working in one ficld, 
Whittle and Bliss were at work in a sec- 
ond, Needham, the Irish evangelist, and 
Johnston, the Philadelphia singer, in a 
third, Hammond and Bentley in a fourth, 
A. P. Graves and W. S. Hillman in a 
fifth, Taggart and Prof. Johnston in a 
sixth—indeed, it would be hard to guess 
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at the number of these couplings of an 
effective preacher with an effective sing- 
er, for the custom has spread from 
Moody and Sankey like wildfire. 





TO SEE OUR SELLS AS ITHERS SEE THEM. 

A curREnT lecturer, I don’t know who, 
and cannot vouch for its verity, tells the 
story that Lamartine, being beset with 
the notion that he was a great architect, 
one day was showing to some visitors at 
Saint Point a little portico hideous in 
color and columns. ‘Though my 
verses,” said the poet, ‘‘ will be forgot- 
ten half a century hence, yet people who 
pass this way will say, ‘The rogue at 
any rate understood architecture.’” 
Famous men often take pride in prowess 
other than that which made them illus- 
trious, or plume themselves on qualities 
and accomplishments that they do not 
have. As the gifts and performances for 
which they thus welcome flattery are mi- 
nor ones, so it is to spreading a reputation 
for these that their self-praise is devoted. 
This oddity we commonly trace to the 
self-delusion that comes so easily even to 
the greatest men; but I fancy it can 
spring from tact and shrewdness as well 
as from conceit and self-deception. Their 
chief glory having ten thousand tongues 
to herald it, men naturally reserve their 
private trumpets for the praise of talents 
or achievements less noteworthy, enforc- 
ing upon their toadies, too, a special de- 
ference for questionable or trivial traits, 
Few ambitions are content with celebrity 
for a single gift, but covet rather a fame 
like that of Buckingham: 

A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 
To compass such a glory they would, like 
Buckingham, risk the charge of being in 
the course of ‘‘one revolving moon” @ 
‘‘chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buf- 
foon.” The great painter lays his forte 
in dancing, the great soldier in flute- 
playing, the great trader in a judicial 
frame of mind, the great lawyer in his 
carpentry, the great critic in his skill at 
turning off an epic. Secure of his true 
fame, the hero would fain bolster out his 
less protuberant gifts and graces, and 
emulate, in some sort, 
——that high-gifted man, 

The pride of the palace, the bower, and the hall, 

The orator, dramatist, minstrel, who ran 


Through each mode of the lyre, and was master 
of all. 
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It is said of some tough and vain old 
soldier that he used to dress fantastically 
by way of making his merit better 
known. ‘People will ask,’’ he said, 
‘*** Who is that old fool ?’ and others will 
answer, ‘That is the great General X.’” 
Not all men have stomach to bait such 
traps for notoriety: when a divine sets 
up for a dandy, or the farceur fancies 
himself a philosopher, he commonly aims 
to be respected in his new guise. Dumas 
perhaps took little less pride in his literal 
than his literary cookery; and be sure 
that if he did value the product of his 
kettles and pans like that of his ink-pots 
and pens, his parasites praised his stews 
and sauces above his D’Artagnans and 
Monte-Cristos. I was reading to-day 
“Daniel Webster's recipe for chowder, 
taken down” (the recipe) ‘‘from his own 
mouth”; though, to be sure, it was not 
of culinary fame, but of his skill as 
farmer and fisherman, that the statesman 
was proud. Harrison was the farmer of 
North Bend; Governor Tilden seems to 
have an agricultural side that he pets 
sedulously; Greeley, like Gladstone, cod- 
dled his renown asa forester. Before me 
is a rhymed book of travels and romance, 
on which, though the verse is flat enough, 
no doubt the learned author piqued him- 
self more than upon any decision he pro- 
nounced from that Supreme Bench which 
he adorned: 


A word we give, in earnest pity, 

For visitors to London City : 

The Grosvenor House, like giided sin, 
Is fair outside, but sad within ; 

For generous fare and comfort call 
At Zanchi's, thirty-five Pall Mall. 


It is droll to faney a Chief Justice 
looking with complacency on such sorry 
sing-song, and to see him publishing it. 
Surely nothing save the exigencies of 
rhyme could make a man formulate his 
tribute to Powers in this shape: ‘‘ His 
plaster model, now on hand, of our an- 
cestress Eve, is grand”; or his medita- 
tions at Mentz in the words: ‘’Twas 
here typography got ripe, and printed 
with cast-metal type.” I am sure that 
from his prosaic Bench he would have 
given an apter eulogy of Franklin than 
he does from Parnassus, in averring that 
** All the world may say he far outran his 
age and day; a patriot true, a statesman 
great, well versed in all affairs of state.” 
One would be sorry to think that, in a 
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work full of classical allusions, it was 
anything more serious than the ungovern- 
able urgencies of metre that placed the 
accent of AZneas and Pompeii on the first 
syllable, that of Helena and Marsyas on 
the second, and that of Semiramis and 
Theodoric on the third. The gems of 
the poem are rhymed odtter dicta on the 
beheading of Charles I., the McLeod 
extradition dispute, and the case of 
Shylock vs. Antonio (I. Shakespeare); 
but very likely the poet’s own choice 
would be his lines upon Como, where he 
sings: 

But time is wasted that you spend 

At Como city ; we commend 

Bellazio ; and, if seeking ease, 

The ‘‘ Grande Bretagne’s "’ sure to please. 

Again, readers of the magazine may 
remember the recent sketch of Rossini’s 
foibles which (could I only find it) would 
aptly illustrate our theme. One can 
fancy Thackeray contemplating more 
tenderly his art as a draughtsman (not 
merely his true genius in designing, but 
his execution) than as the unsurpassed 
modern master of our English tongue; 
and who will tell me that Shakespeare 
himself may not have been more elated 
over his brew of the punch at the 
Mermaid than of the broth in Hecate’s 
cauldron ? 

I remember once seeing a great person- 
age, whose name has gone into history 
linked to a famous battle almost as 
Wellington’s to Waterloo, figuring upon 
a town committee to greet a prince, and 
accordingly mincing and prancing up and 
down the fiddle-faddle of preparation, 
agitated over all the kid-glove and 
quadrille questions of such ceremonies, 
issuing edicts of deportment to dandies 
upon the component parts of ful! dress, 
as he had once issued orders of combat 
to a hundred thousand heroes: now 
expostulating with half-drunk, quarter- 
witted reporters, and anon darting 
around to find what had become of the 
Archduke—when to my mind it had 
been more fitting that the royal boy, 
visiting America to see great men and 
great achievements, himself should have 
sought out and paid homage to the hero 
of Gettysburg. But so it is that we find 
men flurried about cotillions and news- 
papers who calmly sway the fate of 
nations on the field, and philosophers 
emulous of laurels that dolts may win. 
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It aids variety of ambition that genius 
in one art is commonly genius in another. 
Steam that drives one machine will more 
or less successfully drive any of a dozen; 
and the force of mind or character that 
shews itself in one pursuit would haply be 
as manifest insome other. All great poets 
are excellent composers of prose, even if 
they leave nothing in that kind but famil- 
iar letters behind them; nearly all great 
prose writers (there are exceptions), save 
the historians, have written in verse, and 
the double facility enriches both styles, 
as may be seen in the melody and balance 
of the prose. Reckon up the great ex- 
ceptions, and head them with Carlyle, if 
you like, but before denying the rule 
read again the prose of Dryden. Great 
brokers and merchants have some pet ac- 
complishment in which they shine only 
less than in the counting-room. ‘If 
Jerry failsin banking,” we say, ‘‘he can 
make his living asa jockey,” or as marks- 
man, sailor, violinist, photographer, 
preacher, as the case may be. Men of a 
single talent are exceptional; and though 
Crichtons are rare, though only a Michel 
Angelo stands in the forefront at once of 
poets, painters, sculptors, architects— 
though, I say, few minds are, as Moore 
tropically declared of Sheridan’s, ‘‘an es- 
sence compounded with art from the finest 
and best of all other men’s powers,” yet 
taste for one art is often taste for two, and 
so it is with the productive skills. 

Besides, some men resent being look- 
ed upon as types of a single activity. 
Macaulay, I think, suggests (and if it be 
he, he says it under a sense of personal 
injustice) that mankind look with un- 
reasoning suspicion on a mind of various 
gifts, as if this variety implied shallow- 
ness. In some university towns where 
learning abounds—indeed, in the literary 
society of many towns—it is a habit of 
some hosts, and of more hostesses, to label 
their guests,as it were,and to expect them 
to be Sir Oracle on sundry topics and 
dumb on the others. The lawyer should 
be eloquent on advowsons, but silent on 
trilobites; X of the Kennebec is to expand 
on lumbering, but hold his peace while Y 
of Illinois discourseth on prairie dogs. 
So managed, a call or a conversation 
class yields the maximum of information 
that can be prearranged: and still the 
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habit is a little hampering; for the 
wight who does not know the thing he is 
expected to know falls into still deeper 
disgrace by the added blunder of know- 
ing and trying to say what he is not ex- 
pected to know. Some guests perhaps 
so enjoy this ticketing as authority on 
troubadours, Sanskrit, or salmon as 
never to incur the look of surprise or pa- 
tient endurance which would visit their 
intrusion into the discussions of banking, 
silk culture, and phlebotomy; and it 
may be hard to say whether it implies 
the more conceit to delight in or to 
detest this grading and cataloguing of 
one’s mental compass. Sure it is that 
some men chafe at being so classified— 
at being pinned up to dry on their spe- 
cialties. They struggle to escape the 
dogging shadow of an achieved fame by 
devotion to accomplishments not looked 
for in them. 

And there are drawbacks to achieved 
fames. I once knew an author who a 
generation before had written an immor- 
tal popular ballad (say, for example, 
*‘Old Grimes”), and his visitors some- 
times wondered why he wrote nothing 
more; but in fact his other publi- 
cations died under tre shadow of his 
early fame. A French writer, speaking 
of Armand Berthet, says that his youth- 
ful success proved almost a calamity: to 
be for ever called ‘“‘the author of the 
*Moineau de Lesbie’’’ was a burden of 
glory that he painfully bore for a quar- 
ter of acentury. ‘‘ There are unlooked- 
for successes,” explains the eulogist, 
** which in carrying a man at the outset 
to the zenith of his carcer, check that 
progressive development so full of enjoy- 
ment for the artist and so fertile to the 
mind. You struggle for advance, and 
are inevitably carried in fame to the rear. 
Vous avez beau produire, méditer, modi- 
fier, chercher, trouver; tout cela est 
compté pour rien, ou du moins pour peu 
de chose: c'est le premier succes dont on 
se souvient, c’est celut-ld qu'on cite, qu'on 
oppose, et votre existence est arritie a 
cette heure trop vite sonnée/” Let us 
draw a long breath, and be thankful, 
brother toiler with the quill, that you 
and I have escaped the pang of prema- 
ture celebrity. 

Pamir QuiLiset. 
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MONT BLANC IN WINTER. 

January is hardly the month to select 
for a trip up Mont Blanc, but M. Loppé, 
the glacier painter, and Mr. Eccles of 
London, attempted that feat on the 20th 
of January last. They ascended no fur- 
ther than the Grand Plateau, where the 
wind raised snow clouds so thick that 
they threatened to bury the party. The 
provisions, meat, bread, wine, tea, etc., 
were frozen, and the cold was unendura- 
ble in the wind. The thermometer indi- 
cations were not, however, so very low. 
At Chamounix the temperature on Janu- 
ary 20 was —il deg. C., or 12 deg. Fahr., 
at eight a. M., and —8 deg. C., or 18 deg. 
Fahr., at 11 4. wu. There was but little 
difference up the mountain, the ther- 
mometer standing at —9 deg. C. in the 
valley at 10 a. m., and —13 deg. C. on 
the Grand Plateau at 9:30 a. m. That 
also was the lowest temperature observed. 
An experience like this would seem to be 
sufficient to deter the boldest traveller 
from repeating the attempt, but ten days 
later a Welsh lady tried and succeeded. 
She left Chamounix January 28, with 
two guides and two porters, and arrived 
safely at the Grands Mulets, where she 
remained until January 31, on account of 
an accident to one of the porters. On 
that day she started again with the two 
guides and the uninjured porter, and 
reached the Grand Plateaux at half-past 
seven in the morning, where the temper- 
ature was 3 deg. below zero C, (about 26 
deg. Fahr.), the weather clear and calm. 
At the Rochers Fondroyés a north wind 
was blowing, and two of her fingers were 
frost-bitten. The summit was reached 
at three p. M., where the temperature 
was —25 deg. C. (—13 deg. Fahr.). She 
describes the view as much superior to 
thatinsummer. Coming down, the ther- 
mometer stood at —19 deg. C. (—2 deg. 
Fahr.) at the Grand Plateaux, and —13 
deg. C. (9 deg. Fahr.) at the Grands Mu- 
lets. The moderate temperature found 
by both parties at the summit is sur- 
prising. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR SCIENTIFIC 
STUDENTS. 

Tue American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers held a meeting in Washington, 
February 22, at which the President, 
Mr. A. L. Holley, delivered an ad- 
dress on the subject of technical educa- 
tion. Within fifteen years the mining 
profession in this country has received 
two important impulses, by the estab- 
lishment of mining schools and by the 
foundation of this Institute. The first 
diploma given by a well organized Amer- 
ican school of mining was issued in New 
York in 1867. The advance accom- 
plished under these auspices has been so 
great that it is now thought possible to 
bring about the last addition which is 
necessary to the establishment of this 
profession on a sound basis. This is the 
provision of some means for giving stu- 
dents a practical acquaintance with en- 
gineering work before they are permitted 
to assume the charge of important un- 
dertakings. Two methods for accom- 
plishing this are open. One is to estab- 
lish workshops in immediate connection 
with the schools; the other is to estab- 
lish such relations with real works as will 
give students the opportunity to work in 
them. Of these two alternatives the pro- 
fession does not seem to favor the first, 
the reason being that there is no faith 
put in workshops that are merely imita- 
tive. Four things are to be gained by 
practice: the handling of tools and ma- 
chinery, the conduct of great and com- 
plicated operations, the management of 
workmen, and the distribution of ex- 
penses. Of these four the model work- 
shop supplies only the first. Nothing but 
a real factory, engaged in working for 
profit, can provide the others. In dis- 
eussing this subject the first question 
presented is whether the student shall 
have his practice before cr after going 
through the technical school. Mr. Holley 
decides for the former plan. He thinks 
that professional education should begin 
with a sort of apprenticeship. He would 
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not have intending engineers really ap- 
prenticed, but he would have them attend 
some establishment, under the obligation 
to work in it daily, for a time long 
enough to make them familiar with its 
operations. Then he would have them 
go to the school and learn the theory. 
From his address we take a few discon- 
nected paragraphs: 

‘“‘In order that the technical school 
should be in the highest degree useful, 
fruitful, aud economical, it must instruct 
not men of good general education, but 
artisans of good general education. The 
art must precede the science. The man 
must first feel the necessity, and know 
the directions of a larger knowledge, and 
then he will master it through and 
through, . . .” 

“The proposition, then, is, not that 
mere common schoolboys shall go into 
works and then into technical schools, 
but that young men of more advanced 
general culture, when they do begin the 
business of technical education, shall ap- 
ply to nature first and to the schoolmas- 
ter afterward. Ny 

The scheme which he proposes is fully 
described as follows: ‘‘The only alterna- 
tive is to establish organized schools in 
the various existing engineering works. 
At first this idea would seem subversive 
of all discipline and economy, but I am 
assured by experts in several branches of 
engineering, that such would not be the 
case. Let us take for example a Besse- 
mer works. A score of students under 
the discipline, as well as under the tech- 
nical guidance of a master, could be dis- 
tributed among its various departments, 
not only without detriment, but with 
some immediate advantage to the owner, 
for while receiving no pay, they would 
become skilful at least as soon as the 
common laborers who form the usual re- 
inforcements. Students should, of course, 
be expected not to work when and in 
what manner they might choose, but to 
do good and full werk during specific 
hours. This responsibility, as workmen, 
would rapidly impart not only the know!l- 
edge sought in the works, but a desire 
for higher knowledge and culture. These 
considerations are not merely theoretical. 
Several students at a time, subjected to no 
discipline, sometimes working hard and 
sometimes not at all, may often be found 
in a Bessemer works, and I have yet to 
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hear of their embarrassing the manage- 
ment in any way. The laborer has no 
cause for interference, as the students 
are not under pay, and whatever they 
accomplish is clear gain to three parties 
concerned—the owner, the student, and 
the operative. A large number of young 
men may be found studying in machine 
shops, and sometimes earning small pay, 
besides having opportunity to work in all 
departments,” 

This subject is just now the most im- 
portant one in technical education in 
this country. In principle it affects all 
of them, whether they teach mining, 
chemistry, engineering, or any other pur- 
suit. It is to be further discussed at 
the June meeting in Philadelphia, and 
serious issues hang upon the decision 
reached. 





A NEW PHOTOMETER. 

Ir has been discovered that the action 
of light upon tellurium and selenium di- 
minishes the resistance of these metals to 
the electrical current, selenium being 
most strongly affected. A small bar of 
tellurium, the resistance of which was 
half an Ohm, was exposed by Prof. 
Adams to the action of a paraffin lamp 
at the distance of twenty inches. At 
first the resistance was increased, but on 
placing a rectangular vessel of water be- 
tween the bar and lamp, there was no 
change, and with a beaker that focussed 
the light the resistance was diminished. 
The diminution was 1-300 part. With 
selenium it was 1-5 part of the whole 
resistance. Further experiments with 
various illuminating means gave as a 
law that the resistance in selenium was 
diminished inversely as the distance, or 
directly as the square root of the illumi- 
nating power. Siemens has made this 
discovery the basis of a new photometer. 
The conductive power of selenium is 
small, and it is considerably affected by 
the heat rays as well as those of light. 
But Mr. Siemens found that by raising 
amorphous selenium almost to a fusing 
point of heat, and then slowly ccoling, 
he obtained crystals which were better 
conductors of electricity, and which, 
while less susceptible to the calorific 
rays of a flame, were, curiously enough, 
far more sensitive to light. He adjusted 
a small particle of this crystalline seleni- 
um in the circuit of a galvanic battery, 
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and connected the whele with a galvano- 
meter. This was found to be an exceed- 
ingly sensitive photometer, for the elec- 
tric current was affected even by the 
feeblest jets of flame. This makes the 
measurement of light independent of in- 
dividual judgment. 





MEASUREMENT OF ELECTRIC VELOCITY. 

In describing a new method for mea- 
suring the velocity of electricity, Prof. 
Joseph Lovering says : ‘* When it is ask- 
ed, What is the velocity of electricity ? 
there is no strict propriety in the ques- 
tion. For electricity has no velocity in 
the common sense of the word velocity. 
There is no analogy between the trans- 
mission of an electrical disturbance and 
the propagation of light, or sound, or ra- 
diant heat, for example.” Ohm’s law, 
which has been verified by the researches 
of Kirchhoff and Sir William Thomson, 
is that the time of transmission of an 
electrical disturbance is proportional to 
the total electro-statical capacity of the 
conductor, multiplied by its total resist- 
ance, or as the square of the length of 
the conductor. For this reason the velo- 
city of electricity has been experimental- 
ly determined at various quantities, from 
§00 to 288,000 miles a second, according 
to the length of the resisting medium. 
The cause of this confusion is illustrated 
by Gaugain’s experiment. Taking two 
threads of cotton, of 1.65 metre length, 
he found the time of transmission on 
each of them was eleven seconds, but 
when placed end to end so as to double 
the circuit, the time was forty-four sec- 
onds. For the investigation of this law 
Prof. Lovering has availed himself ‘of 
Lissajous’s method of compounding the 
rectangular vibrations of two tuning 
forks, and amplifying the resultant mo- 
tion by the twice reflected beam of light, 
which afterward enters a_ telescope.” 
Thus he obtains both delicacy in time 
intervals and a magnified image of 
them. Each tuning fork vibrates about 
128 times in a second, and is provided 
with an electro-magnet so as to main- 
tain its vibrations for along time. When 
these electro-magnets are brought into 
action by a voltaic current circulating 
through them and a standard tuning 
fork, the first two forks vibrate in unison 
with the standard. If the instrumental 
corrections for the electro-magnets are 
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equal, the resulting orbit seen in the tel- 
escope is an oblique straight line. If 
this is not so, it is best to introduce re- 
sistances in order to produce it. Now, 
if a resistance coil be introduced into this 
adjusted apparatus, a new orbit will be 
produced, proving that one of the forks 
begins its vibration half a period behind 
the other, or in this case 1-256 of a sec- 
ond. Unison forks of higher pitch would 
register smaller fractions of time. 





THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 

Dr. Epmonp Aurx has published a 
work entitled ‘‘ Essai sur l’Appareil Lo- 
comoteur des Oiseaux,” in which the 
mode of locomotion has been determined 
by a careful study of the anatomy of 
birds. His conclusions on this point are 
contained in the following propositions: 
‘First. The wing in its downward 
stroke begins by moving forward to at- 
tain its basis of support; after which it 
strikes briskly from above downward, 
and at the same time from before back- 
ward, as a result of which the bird is 
projected forward. Second. At the 
moment at which the wing commences 
to descend, its lower surface looks for- 
ward; but as it descends, this surface 
gradually turns to look directly down- 
ward, and ultimately more and more 
backward. Third. During the ascent 
of the wing it moves upward and for- 
ward, its lower surface at the same time 
looking forward.” This agrees closely 
with Marey’s results obtained by me- 
chanical appliances to birds in flight, 
but the two investigators differ on the 
question whether the variation in the in- 
clination of the wing in its different posi- 
tions is due to its structure, or merely 
to the effect of the air upon its fiexible 
posterior margin. Dr, Alix takes the 
former view. 





FEBRUARY WEATHER. 

Tue monthly report of the Chief Sig- 
nal Officer says: ‘‘In general it would 
seem that, during the present winter, 
extensive areas of cold air have pressed 
outward from the northern and interior 
portions of the Eastern and Western 
continents, but, owing to preponderating 
extent and influence of the former con- 
tinent, the air over the Atlantic has been 
pushed westward, so that there has been 
a tendency toward higher pressure and 
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moister, warmer air in the Southern and 
Atlantic States, while lower tempera- 
tures and higher pressures have prevailed 
in British America.’’ Ten areas of low 
barometer were recorded, moving 37, 36, 
44, 50, 56, 50, 36, 30, and 19 miles an 
hour; and seven areas of high burome- 
ter. 

Maximum Temperatures. — Northern 
stations: At Pembina, 32 deg.; St. Paul, 
46 deg.; Pike’s Peak, 29 deg.; Mount 
Washington, 34 deg.; Escanaba, 39 deg. ; 
Eastport, 45 deg.; Breckenridge, 34 deg. 
Southern stations: Jacksonville, Florida, 
83 deg.; Key West, 85 deg.; Savannah, 
80 deg.; Brownsville, Texas, 83 deg. 

Minimum Temperatures.—The mini- 
mum temperatures have been for north- 
ern stations: Yankton, —18 deg.; St. 
Paul, —22 deg.; Pike's Peak, —17 deg. ; 
Pembina, —48 deg.; Omaha, —10 deg.: 
Alpena, —11 deg.; Burlington, Ver- 
mont, —12 deg.; Breckenridge, —28; 
Duluth, —28 deg.; Eastport, —20 deg. ; 
Escanaba, —12 deg.; Fort Sully, —28 
deg.; Marquette, —16 deg.; Milwaukce, 
—10 deg.; North Platte, —14 deg.; Ma- 
lone, —i6 deg.; Mount Washington, 
—42 deg. Southern stations: Galves- 
ton, 35 deg.; Indianola, 33 deg.; Jack- 
sonville, 36 deg.; New Orleans, 36 deg. ; 
St. Marks, 30 deg.; Brownsville, Texas, 
42 deg.; Key West, 63 deg. 

Amount of Rain and Snow.—There has 
been in general an excess over the Lake 
region, New England and Canada, as 
also in Louisiana, and a deficiency in the 
remaining Gulf States, Tennessee, Ohio 
valley, and the South Atlantic States, 
Snowfall is reported from 13 to 18 inches 
in Connecticut; 5 or 6 in Indiana, [li- 
nois, Iowa, and Kentucky; 23 to 29 in 
Maine; 11 to 22 in Massachusetts; 2 to 
10 in Minnesota; 4 to 7 in Nebraska; 25 
to 85 in New Hampshire; 7 to 48 in New 
York; 1 3-4 at Weldon, North Carolina; 
5 to 8 in Ohio; 6 to 13 in Pennsylvania; 
22 in Utah; 20 to 38 in Vermont; 2 to 4 
in Virginia; 10 in West Virginia; 8 to 19 
in Wisconsin, 

Rainy Days.—The number of days on 
which rain or snow fell during February 
averaged from 14to 16 on the middle and 
east Atlantic coasts; from 16 to 20 in the 
Lake region; from 8 to 12 in the upper 
Mississippi and Ohio valleys; from 8 to 
10 in the Southern States, except 16 in 
southern Louisiana. From 2 to 5 rainy 
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days are reported from the plains of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. 

The mean relative humidity for Feb- 
ruary averages as follows (not corrected 
for altitude): Dry stations: Santa Fé, 
39; Pike's Peak, 55; Dodge City, 48; 
Denver, 39; Colorado Springs, 35; Chey- 
enne, 45. Damp stations: Pembina, 
92(?); Albany, 84; Cleaveland, 82; Mar- 
quette, 80; Mt. Washington, 88. 

Total Movements.—The sums total of 
the movements of the air from all direc- 
tions, as given by the daily readings of 
anemometers, have been as follows, in 
miles. Large movements: Breckenridge, 
10,574; Cheyenne, 11,581; Eastport, 10,- 
110; Erie, 11,080; Grand Haven, 10,359; 
Indianola, 10,501; Kittyhawk, 10,052; 
Long Branch, 11,629; Manhattan, 10,- 
228; Pike’s Peak, 20,908; Wood's Hole, 
10,143; Thatcher’s Island, 18,930. The 
record from Pike’s Peak shows decidedly 
the largest monthly movement recorded 
there during the past three years, 

The Highest Winds.—The maximum 
winds of the month have been very se- 
vere, especially those in connection with 
the extensive storms of the Ist and 2d 
end the 15th and 16th. Among these 
the following are worthy of mention: 
On February 1 or 2, Albany, north- 
west, 70 miles; Stapleton, New York, 
west, 60; Boston, southwest, 50; Barne- 
gat, northwest, 60; Vevay, Indiana, 
northwest, 60; Cape Henry, northwest, 
52; Cape May, northwest, 56; Long 
Branch, northwest, 72; Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, northwest, 60; Lexington, 
Kentucky, south, 52; Flushing, 74; New 
York, northwest, 66; Thatcher’s Island, 
northwest, 70; Newport, west, 80; Wash- 
ington, northwest, 60 to 72. On other 
dates maximum winds of 50 miles per 
hour or more were experienced as fol- 
lows: Dodge City, 29th, west, 50 miles; 
Duluth, 26th, northeast, 52; Cape Hat- 
teras, 14th, southwest, 56; Kittyhawk, 
22d, north, 60; Mt. Washington, 24th, 
northwest, 168; Malone, 12th, west, 60; 
Pike’s Peak, 1st, southwest, 72; Port 
Huron, 19th, south, 50; Sandy Hook, 
15th, northwest, 80. As an interesting 
instance of the power of a strong wind to 
produce eddies in which very low pres- 
sure exists, it is reported that, on tho 
early morning of the 2d, in Washington, 
a gust of at least 70 miles velocity, in 
rushing past an exposed cwelling in the 
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higher part of the city, caused the win- 
dows of a small room on the leeward side 
of the house to burst outward, a result 
evidently due simply to the expansion of 
the confined air, as the room doors were 
closed, and there was no fireplace or 
other way of escape. 





THE COPPER PRODUCT OF 1875. 

Copper mining in Lake Superior has 
proved to be a profitable business. The 
‘‘Northwestern Mining Journal” pub- 
lishes a list of assessments and dividends 
from which it appears that $9,870,000 
have been assessed, $18,070,000 have 
been divided, and there is in the treasu- 
ries of nine mines $4,668,000. The total 
profit, therefore, since 1844 has been 
$12,868,000, if these figures are com- 
plete. Mining in that region is however 
in a peculiar condition, for one mine, tho 
Calumet and Hecla, produced 86.6 per 
cent. of the copper mined in the district 
in 1875. The total yield was 12,500 
tons, and the principal mines contributed 
as follows: Calumet and Hecla, 86.6 
per cent.; Osceola, 4.8 per cent.; Allou- 
ez, 3.6 per cent.; Franklin, 29 per 
cent.; Pewabic, 1.8 per cent.; and At- 
lantic, a little less than 1 per cent. Tho 
importance of the Calumet and Hecla 
mine may be seen from the following 
figures of the English copper production 
in 1874. Great Britain in that year 
smelted from home ores 5,240 tons, and 
from foreign ores 20,956 tons of copper. 
The Calumet and Hecla therefore pro- 
duced twice as much as all the mines in 
Great Britain together. 





ANTIDOTE TO SNAKE BITES. 

Tne remedy for snake bites, subcuta- 
neous injection of ammonia, proposed by 
Prof. Halford, an Australian physician, 
and of which we have already spoken in 
“‘The Galaxy,’’ has proved to be very 
successful. Four cases of its effective 
use are reported by the Melbourne ‘ Ar- 
gus”: At Sermour, on the 14th of De- 
cember, a young man, twenty-six years 
of age, named Dwyer, was bitten by a 
snake between the thumb and the first 
finger of the right hand. The wound 
was received at nine o’clock, and no 
treatment was applicd until hal!f-past 
eleven, when the patient was powerless 
and almost insensible. Ammonia was 
injected into his right arm, when he re- 
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vived at once. He suffered a relapse, 
but the ammonia was again successfully 
applied, and he ultimately recovered. 
On tho Acheron, a little girl, two years 
of age, the daughter of a farmer named 
Doak, was bitten by a snake just above 
the ankle of the left foot. Symptoms of 
complete coma were setting in, when the 
ammonia injection was used with magical 
effect. The child sat upright and be- 
came quite lively. A relapse occurring, 
a second injection was made with as 
great effect as before, and the child from 
that time continued to improve until her 
recovery. The two other cases were sim- 
ilar. 





PROF. TYNDALL DECLARES AGAINST 
SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 

Tus distinguished student of science 
has lately given great attention to the 
subject of vital generation from the mi- 
nute germs that float in the air. He enters 
the long controversy on spontaneous 
generation, in which so many of the 
ablest minds in the world have engaged, 
both with new apparatus for removing 
living germs from the air and with the 
application of a searching test to ascer- 
tuin the certainty of this removal. Good 
and careful experimenters have obtained 
germination under air which had been 
subjected to every means of purification, 
and the only criticism that could be made 
in reply was that there must have been 
some unknown defect in their manipula- 
tion. Prof. Tyndall secured accuracy by 
testing the purified air and demonstrat- 
ing the absence of all solid particles, 
The test is the passage of a beam of light 
through the air, which lights up the 
floating motes and makes them apparent 
if present. Ifa glass jar containing pu- 
rified air, and placed in a dark room, has 
a strong beam of light passed through it, 
the absence of illumination in the path of 
the beam through the jar is proof that 
the purification is perfect. A striking 
comparison is made between the dark 
moteless air of the jar and the brightly 
reflecting motes in the air outside the 
jar. His trials were very numerous, as 
many as 600 tubes containing infusions 
of vegetable and animal substances being 
exposed to ordinary air, and (we infer) an 
equal number to purified air. The con- 
clusion reached was, that in ordinary air 
germination invariably takes place, in 
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perfectly moteless air never. In a few 
instances life did appear under exposure 
to purified air, but in each of these a dis- 
turbing cause was discovered. Once 
“the tiniest speck of an infusion con- 
taining Bacteria had clung by capillary 
attraction to the point of one of the pi- 
pettes” used to take up an infusion 
which had been exposed to purified air, 
and should not have shown traces of life. 
But nearly all the experiments appear to 
have been carried out without accident, 
and the result uniformly was that no life 
appeared even after weeks of exposure, 
when there were no motes in the air. 
These facts were communicated in a pa- 
per to the Royal Society, and an abstract 
published by Prof. Tyndall in ‘‘ Nature.” 
Purification of the air was accomplished 
merely by allowing it to rest in a wooden 
case coated with glycerine, and furnished 
with glass windows. The motes settling 
were retained by the sticky varnish. 
“‘The bottom of the box is pierced with 
two rows, sometimes with a single row of 
apertures, in which are fixed air-tight, 
large test-tubes, intended to contain the 
liquid to be exposed to the action of the 
moteless air, On September 10 the first 
ease of this kind was closed. The pas- 
sage of a concentrated beam across it 
through its two side windows, then 
showed the air within it to be laden with 
floating matter. On the 18th it was 
again examined. Before the beam enter- 
ed, and after it quitted the case, its 
track was vivid in the air, but within the 
ease it vanished. Three days of quict 
sufficed to cause all the floating matter to 
be deposited on the sides and bottom, 
where it was retained by a coating of 
glycerine, with which the interior surface 
of the case had been purposely varnished. 
The test-tubes were then filled through 
the pipette, boiled for five minutes in a 
bath of brine or oil, and abandoned to 
the action of the moteless air, During 
ebullition aqueous vapor rose from the 
liquid into the chamber, where it was for 
the most part condensed, the uncon- 
densed portion escaping, at a low tem- 
perature, through the bent tubes at the 
top. Before the brine was removed, lit- 
tle stoppers of cotton wool were inserted 
in the bent tubes, lest the entrance of 
the air into the cooling chamber should 
at first be forcible enough to carry motes 
along with it. As soon, however, as the 
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ambient temperature was assumed by 
the air within the case, the cotton-wool 
stoppers were removed. 

**In no single instance did the air, 
which had been proved moteless by the 
searching beam, show itself to possess 
the least power of producing bacterial 
life or the associated phenomena of pu- 
trefaction. The power of developing 
such life in atmospheric air, and the pow- 
er of scattering light, are thus proved to 
be indissolubly united. 

‘‘The sole condition necessary to cause 
these long dormant infusions to swarm 
with active life is the access of the float- 
ing matter of the air. After having re- 
mained for four months as pellucid as 
distilled water, the opening of the back 
door of the protecting case, and the con- 
sequent admission of the mote-laden air, 
suffice in three days to render the infu- 
sions putrid and full of life.” 

It is among the very finest particles of 
the sun ‘‘ beam ’’ that Prof. Tyndall finds 
the germs which have the potentiality of 
life. His reasoning on the origin of the 
life that springs from them is as follows: 
‘Let it be assumed that our knowledge 
of them (the motes) under these circum- 
stances remains as defective as it is now 
—that we do not know whether they are 
germs, particles of dead organic dust, or 
particles of mineral matter. Suppose a 
vessel (say a flower-pot) to be at hand 
filled with nutritious earth, with which 
we mix our unknown particles; and that 
in forty-eight hours subsequently buds 
and blades of well-defined cresses and 
grasses appear above the soil. Suppose 
the experiment when repeated over and 
over again to yield the same unvarying 
result. What would be our conclusion ? 
Should we regard those living plants as 
the products of dead dust or mineral 
particles, or should we regard them as 
the offspring of living seeds ? The reply 
is unavoidable. We should undoubtedly 
consider the experiment with the flower- 
pot as clearing up our pre-existing igno- 
rance; we should regard the fact of their 
producing cresses and grasses as proof 
positive that the particles sown in the 
earth of the pot were the seeds of the 
plants which have grown from them. It 
would be simply monstrous to conclude 
that they had been ‘spontaneously gen- 
erated.” This reasoning applies word for 
word to the development of Bacteria 
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from that floating matter which the elec- 
tric beam reveals in the air, and in the 
absence of which no bacterial life has 
been generated. There seems no flaw in 
this reasoning; and it is so simple as to 
render it unlikely that the notion of bac- 
terial life developed from dead dust can 
ever gain currency among the members 
of a great scientific profession.” 

Armed with his test for the absence of 
motes, he has repeated the old modes of 
experiment, and finds that whenever they 
produced moteless air the result was no 
life. Prof. Tyndall is therefore an oppo- 
nent of the spontaneous generation 
theory. Life when it appears springs 
froma germ. He finds that the germs 
which float in the air ‘‘differ widely 
among themselves as regards prepared- 
ness for development. Some are fresh, 
others old; some are dry, others moist.” 
This explains the different degrees of 
rapidity with which epidemic discase 
acts under similar circumstances. An- 
other cause of these differences is the un- 
equal diffusion of Bacteria in the air. 
They seem to sweep along in clouds 
with comparatively vacant intervals be- 
tween. An infusion which is exposed to 
one of the clouds may be immediately 
infected. Another, opened in one of the 
intervals, may remain clear for a consid- 
erable time. ‘‘ But, as in the case of a 
mottled sky, the various portions of the 
landscape are successively visited by 
shades, so in the long run are the vari- 
ous tubes of our tray touched by the 
bacterial clouds.” Prof. Tyndall speaks 
as if the year’s work which has led to 
these results is only the beginning of a 
long and thorough examination of this 
important subject. 





Tue Japanese Government, wishing to 
extend a knowledge of the Arabic numer- 
als with their English names among the 
peasantry, has adopted the sensible plan 
of printing them on cloth which is sold 
at a low price. 


Tue French island of Reunion near 
Mauritius has suffered from two ca- 
lamities lately. In November part of a 
mountain fell and killed seventy-two per- 
sons. In December a cyclone and thun- 
der storm deluged the chief town, St. 
Denis, and damaged the whole island, 
with some loss of life, 
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Tue massive columns for the State 
Capitol at Columbus, Ohio, were consid- 
ered to- be too heavy for their founda- 
tions, and a 24-inch hole was bored 
through their entire length by means of 
the diamond drill. 


The average value of Nova Scotia gold 
ores from quartz mines, in 1875, was 
$14.80 per 2,000 pounds, and the pro- 
duct of each workman's labor was 
$1.86 1-2 daily. Of quartz 315,025 tons 
were taken from 42 mines and crushed 
in 17 mills with 192 stamps. 


Tne mild winter we have had in 
America has not extended over the whole 
world. December in Brussels, Belgium, 
was the coldest month the city has had 
for forty-two years. From November 25 
to December 6 the thermometer was be- 
low freezing, and on one day it was as 
low as 18 1-2 deg. Centigrade below freez- 
ing; or half a degree above zero Fahren- 
heit. 


Foreren papers speak of an ingenious 
toy, apparently of Japanese origin, which 
has recently been introduced into Lon- 
don. It consists of a small picture, on 
paper, of an individual pointing a fire- 
arm at an object—bird, target, or second 
person. By the application of the hot 
end of a match, just blown out, to the 
end of the gun, the paper commences to 
smoulder toward the object aimed at, 
and in no other direction. When it is 
reached a report is heard from the explo- 
sion of a small quantity of fulminating 
material, 


Tue first result of the operations for 
improving the mouth of the Mississippi 
river was attained on the 3d of March, 
when, according to a dispatch from Port 
Eads, Louisiana, a three-masted schoon- 
er, loaded with 2,250 bales of cotton, and 
drawing 13 feet and 2 inches, went 
through the South Pass. In making the 
attempt, however, the vessel was pulled 
outside the channel, and grounded twice 
for ashort time. She was the first vessel to 
pass through. Soundings are made con- 
stantly, and it is stated that where there 
were formerly only six or 7 or 8 feet of 
water on the bar, there are now 18 and 
20 and 23 feet. Ultimately there will be 
24 feet of water in tho channel. 
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“My Youne Atcipes. A Faded Pho- 
tograph.” By Charlotte M. Yonge. 12mo, 
pp. 376. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Miss Yonge has added to her long list 
of interesting novels a singular book, 
which although it is not quite equal to 
her best, will be read with pleasure by 
her numerous admirers. We limit our 
expression, because her readers, although 
many, are not the general reading public. 
There are thousands of peop!e who have 
read every word that Thackeray—not to 
sey Dickens, and George Eliot, and 
Charlotte Bronté, and Trollope, and 
Reade have written, who have never read 
and never will read one page of Miss 
Yonge’s writing. She is the novelist of 
the intelligent and cultivated religious 
class. The purpose of the present book 
is in keeping with that of all its predeces- 
sors; but its method is very peculiar. 
Sine has taken the story of Hercules, or 
rather of Alkides, and as the ladies some- 
times say about a dress, ‘‘ done it over” 
into a story of modern life. Her idea 
Was a good one, and it shows that she 
has the true appreciation of the character 
of the old demigod whom she makes the 
prototype of her modern hero. Hercules 
or Alkides is really the noblest of all 
the gods and demigods in the old my- 
thology. He is the Great Helper. He 
had not only the fabulous strength for 
which he has, like Samson, become pro- 
verbial, but he was kindly natured, un- 
selfish, actively benevolent. He used 
his strength not “like a giant ” cruelly, 
or even selfishly, but to help others, and 
to rid the world of tyrants and afflictions 
and nuisances. Robert Browning has 
brought the true idea of Hercules finely 
to the appreciation of English readers in 
his beautiful poem ‘‘ Balaustion’s Adven- 
ture,’’ founded upon the Alcestis of Eu- 
ripides. 

Miss Yonge, incited probably by 
Browning's poem, and stimulated also 
perhaps by Miss Thackeray’s modernized 
fairy tales, has given us an English and 
a Christian Hereules. She shows us in 
her hero, Harold Allison, a great and 
simple nature, of which the motive pow- 


er is kindliness and helpfulness; and this 
character is joined to colossal proportions, 
enormous strength, corresponding endur- 
ance, and inexhaustible good nature. The 
type is one well suited to fascinate the 
fancy of a woman; and it gives ourauthor- 
ess an opportunity of producing another 
attempt at the ideal ‘‘ woman’s man.” 
The result is of course a monster. All 
women’s men are more or less monsters; a 
sweeping judgment, from which, however, 
we must except the male creations of that 
remarkable writer, George Eliot. 

Miss Yonge takes the fable of the 
twelve labors of Hercules, and gives 
each of them a counterpart in the ac- 
tion of her hero. This hero is the son 
of an English gentleman who was led, 
by a generous nature, and by intercourse 
with a Polish reformer and enthusiast, 
into adopting the principles of extremest 
democracy. Becoming involved in some 
of the excesses committed during the ex- 
citement which preceded the Reform 
bill, he is exiled to Australia, There his 
son and his nephew grow up into man- 
hood. After many years the English 
property falls to one of them, Eustace, 
but is believed at first to belong to Har- 
old, the Hercules of the story. They re- 
turn to England, and there they live 
with their aunt, who is yet their junior 
in years, and who tells the story. 

Harold, who has led a rough and not 
a blameless life in Australia, is hard- 
ly well settled in his English home be- 
fore he begins his self-sacrificing la- 
bors, having previously given up without 
a murmur, almost without a thought, 
the property which was thought to be 
his, but which proves to be his cousin 
Eustace’s. This Eustace, by the way, 
is a poor, pitiful, snobbish creature, 
whose characteristic traits are so exag- 
gerated, by way of contrasting him with 
Harold, that he is as absurd and impossi- 
ble in one way as his cousin is in anoth- 
er. We cannot follow Miss Yonge into 
the details of the adventures of her hero, 
by which she makes him a modern paral- 
lel of Hercules; but the first of them is 
sufliciently characteristic both of him, 
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and of her method. The incident of tho 
Nemean lion has its counterpart in Har- 
old’s contest with a lion which breaks 
loose from a travelling menagerie. The 
lion had seized a little boy, and lay with 
him between the shafts of a waggon. 
There was universal panic. Harold 
seizes a thick carriage rug, and. knocking 
up a gun which some foolish person was 
about to use, shouting, ‘‘ Don’t. It will 
only make him kill the boy,” rushes at 
the lion, vaults upon his neck, deals him 
a tremendous blow upon the nose with 
his sledge-hammer fist, and throws the 
rug over his head. He takes the boy 
from between the great beast’s paws, and 
flings him to a man who comes up rifle 
in hand, and then there isa fearful strug- 
gle between the man and the lion, which 
leaves to sight ‘‘a wrestling, struggling, 
heaving mass, Harry still uppermost, 
pinning the beast down with his weight, 
and the mighty strength against which 
it struggled furiously.” The struggle 
ends by the man with the rifle shooting 
the lion through the brain. Harold only 
asks for the skin of the lion, which, like 
Hercules, he keeps as a trophy. Now 
this is absurdly, laughably impossible. 
The lion would have tossed Harold from 
his neck, like a dewdrop from his mane. 
The strength and weight of any man that 
ever lived would have served only as an 
irritation to a lion, and would have en- 
sured his own destruction. The boy, who 
lay still in his terror, might not have been 
hurt by the great brute. But it is quite 
natural that a woman should make such 
a mistake. To the eyes of most women 
the evidences of strength and endurance 
that they see in men are so much beyond 
their real knowledge, that is, their appre- 
hension and comprehension, that they do 
not appreciate its limitations; and there- 
fore their imagination of it, and their de- 
mands upon it, are not bounded by rea- 
son. It is all beyond their consciousness 
and their cognition, and therefore when 
they let their fancies loose about it they 
become monstrous. In like manner they 
generally err about man’s moral power— 
indeed, about his whole nature. As to 
all that is not common to the sexes, they 
are absolutely ignorant; and with the 
rarest exceptions they are without that 
imaginative insight which men more 
commonly have, and which has produced 
the great female characters of imagina- 
tivo literature. 
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Harold Allison’s other performances, 
moral and physical, are nearly as impos- 
sible as that with the lion; and his sim- 
plicity and single-mindedness are almost 
as monstrously unlike the possibility of 
real life as his strength. And then how 
this great giant of a bearded creature is 
swayed by women: by his aunt, by the 
woman he loves, or by his love for her, 
and by a little girl who loves him and 
who is the English Dejanira of the story. 
That is the chiefest charm of him in the 
eyes of his female creator. Impossible, 
however, as all this is, the result as a 
whole is a very interesting story, and a 
very ingenious parallel. Harold dies, 
and by the love of his Dejanira; the poor 
girl sending him a token which is infected 
with the poison of small-pox, which 
answers to the shirt of Nessus. The 
remaining personages marry each other 
comfortably, and all through their lives 
they cherish a sacred memory of the 
young demigod who so united gentleness 
and strength. The book is one to be 
read and to be admired, although by the 
critic it cannot be wholly approved as a 
work of literary art. As to its moral 
teachings, they could not be made better. 


Tue other novels that we find upon 
our table are not of very remarkable 
merit. ‘*Miss Hitchcock’s Wedding 
Dress” * is a pretty story, a ‘‘social ” if 
not a ‘‘society” novel, somewhat too 
sentimental, as may be gathered from a 
reflection of its heroine at the sight of a 
flower girl: ‘‘ Poor thing,” she said to 
herself. *‘ I wouldn’t like to sell flowers. 
I think it must harden the heart.” But 
on the whole ‘‘ Miss Hitchcock’s Wed- 
ding Press "’ issomewhat above the level 
of the average novel of the day. Itisa 
book in which young ladies will take 
pleasure and comfort.——“‘ Daisy Brent- 
well ” + bears the name of a writer which 
is new to us. Nor do we find in its 
pages any merit, either of style or of nar- 
rative power, or any promise of their 
development in the writer. It is very 
weak and thin; commonplace, purpose- 
less, and shallow. ——Still worse is ‘‘ Ida 


* “Miss Hitchcock's Wedding Dress." By the 
author of “Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” New 
York : Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

+ Daisy Brentwell... By Irene Widdemer 
[ireland Ward]. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 
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Goldwin,”* which is heralded on its 
cover as ‘‘a powerful original romance,” 
and as to which the publishers send us a 
screed in which ‘‘emotions,” ‘‘compli- 
cations,’ ‘brilliant author,” ‘angel 
traits,” ‘‘ sentiment and pathos,” ‘‘ gen- 
uine humor,” ‘strange interest,” and 
‘‘admirable romance ” follow each other 
like the puffs upon a play-bill of a popu- 
lar theatre. The book is not only the 
poorest possible literary stuff, but is posi- 
tively vulgar both in tone and in style. 
—Mayne Reid's stories always have 
interest for the class of readers to whom 
he addresses them, and “The Flag of 
Distress "+ is a fair specimen of his skill 
in the narration of adventure. It is a 
story of the sea, as its title indicates; 
and its personages when on land live the 
adventurous life of California and New 
Mexico. It abounds in strongly marked 
characters, who are painted with rather 
too heavy a brush, and in thrilling inci- 
dents which are rather sensational than 
natural or possible. But although some- 
times coarse, it is not vulgar, and it will 
do no boy any other harm than that 
which comes from over excitement, and 
from interest in that which is not quite 
possible. And to thissort of excitement 
and interest in a moderate degree for 
boys and very young men, there is no 
particular objection. It is much better 
and more wholesome in the end than 
shallow sentiment or even than an over- 
dose of didactic morality. Captain Reid 
amuses the young folks hugely, and does 
them no particular harm. 





In philosophical and religious litera- 
ture, Professor Haven's ‘‘ History of 
Philosophy ”t will command the atten- 
tion of teachers as a valuable text-book. 
it is not a work of original research or 
even of original thought; but it ap- 
pears to have been very carefully com- 
piled from all the best known authorities 
upon its subject, and it is written from 
the author's standpoint, as shown in his 
previous works, of ‘full loyalty at once 
to the Word of God, and to the convic- 

*“Tda Goldwin; or, The Perils of Fortune.” 
By “‘ Aleck Derby.” New York: DeWitt. 

+“ The Flag of Distress. A Tale of the Sonth 
Sea." By Captain Mayne Reid. New York: 
James Miller. 

+“ A History of Philosophy, Ancient and Mod- 
ern.” By Joseph Haven, D. D.,L.L. D. New 
York: Sheldon & Company. 
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tions of the human mind.” It isan excel- 
lent work of reference upon its subjeet 
for the use of the general reader.——Dr. 
Daniel G. Bronton’s “Religious Senti- 
ment ’* is a book of such original power, 
such candor, and such thoughtfulness 
that with this mere announcement of its 
publication we reserve it for such future 
examination and comment as its impor- 
tance demands.——‘“ Faith and Modern 
Thought,”’+ by Ransom B. Welsh, will be 
welcomed by all readers who hold strong- 
ly to the beliefs common to all orthodox 
religions, and who yet do not shut their 
eyes and their ears to the utterances of 
the modern school of scientific investiga- 
tion and the teachings of what may be 
called physiological psychology. It is 
the work of a scholar and a thinker who 
is familiar with his subject from the be- 
ginning to the end. It is written in a 
calm although a strongly argumentative 
spirit; and it is directed with great force 
against the materialism of the school of 
Darwin, Huxley, and Tyndall. The book 
proper is preceded by a long and able 
introduction by Tayler Lewis, which is 
rather ‘‘over the heads” of the general 
reader, but which will well repay the 
thoughtful study which is necessary to 
its comprehension.——Quite different in 
its tendency, although not at all materi- 
alistic in its spirit, is Mr. Frothingham’s 
‘*Beliefs of the Unbelievers.”{ Mr. 
Frothingham occupies a peculiar position, 
which is fully illustrated in his book, 
He certainly has in a high degree the 
religious and the Christian spirit; and 
yet he is at intellectual warfare with the 
teachers of all religions, who regard him 
as ‘‘ neither fish, flesh, nor good red her- 
ring.” The purpose and tendency of this 
volume are shown in the assertions made 
by its author, that ‘* between religion and 
science there is no conflict, and can be 
none. It is impossible that 
they should come into collision”; and, 
‘* Fear and laziness can accept beliefs— 
only trust and courage will question 

*“The Religious Sentiment: its Source and 
Aim. A Contribution to the Service and Philoso- 
phy of Religion." By Daniel G Bronton, A. M., 
M.D. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 

+ Faith and Modern Thought’ By Ransom 
B. Welsh, D. D., L.L. D., Professor in Union Col- 
lege. With an introduction by Tayler Lewis, 
L.L. D. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

+ “ Beliefs of the Unbelievers, and Other Dis- 
courses.” By O. B. Frothingham. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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them. To reject consecrated opinions 
demands a consecrated mind.’’ The vol- 
ume is composed of a series of the au- 
thor’s discourses, which are connected 
by a common spirit and a common pur- 
pose.——‘‘ Fetich in Theology”* is a 
book of purely controversial theology 
directed against Dr. Hodge’s ‘‘ System- 
atic Theology.” It is of interest only to 
those who care for the niceties of theolog- 
ical speculation and the fierce grip of 
theological disputation. It will not tend 
to the extinction of the odium theologi- 
cum. 





‘‘ Memoirs or Exvipnaret Nort, D.D., 
LL. D., ror Sixty-two Years PResi- 
DENT OF Union CoLuece.” By C. Van 
Santvoord, D, D. With Contributions and 
Revision by Professor Tayler Lewis, of 
Union College. 12mo, pp. 890. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 

Men who were at college thirty years 
ago will most of them remember the rep- 
utation of ‘* Union,’’ and the contradic- 
tory reports that were floating around 
among under-graduates, alumni, and pro- 
fessors as to the character of its Presi- 
dent. The college was universally known 
as ‘‘ Botany Bay”; and there was not a 
freshman in the land who did not know 
that “if a fellow got expelled from or 
rusticated at any other college, he could 
get into Union,and get his degree—easy.”’ 
And this, the wise sophomores could in- 
form the freshmen, was because the affairs 
of the college were in such a desperate con- 
dition that the faculty were glad to take 
any fellow who would pay initiation fees 
and session bills. And then the presi- 
dent of this dragnet of a college—what an 
extraordinary man he was! Just fit for 
his place. Clever, a good preacher, not 
much of a scholar, not over scrupulous in 
his personal conduct, making money out 
of the institution, managing coteries—a 
lawless sort of person, “ not at all like our 
Prex, you know.” But it was admitted 
as equally temarkable and true that all 
the fellows that were or had been at Un- 
ion “liked him so much !” and spoke of 
him with such high respect and warm re- 
gard. Nay, it was even doubtful whether 
our Prex, although he was the pattern of 


* “Fetich in Theology; or, Doctrinalism twin 
to Ritualism."’ By John Miller, Princeton, N. Y. 
Second edition, with letters introductory. New 
York : Dodd & Mead. 
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propriety, was quite so highly considered 
and so much loved as this strange Dr. 
Nott, who had turned his college into an 
academical Botany Bay. 

With the world at large, the college 
and its president had much the same 
reputation that they had won in academ- 
ical circies. But the latter was regarded 
with admiration by many and with sus- 
picion and dislike by others. He had 
strong partisans and bitter enemies, As 
years rolled on, however, the numbers of 
the former increased, while those of the 
latter steadily diminished. Dr. Nott 
grew in honorable reputation as he ad- 
vanced in years. He lost no friends; he 
gained many; and for a long time be- 
fore his death he stood prominently be- 
fore the country, probably the most no- 
table academical figure in it ; and when 
he passed away in the fulness of years 
and honors, he left a void which even in 
the swift rush of events and the rapid 
decay of memories in our day is still un- 
filled in the eye of general judgment. 

A memoir of such a man was sure to 
be written, and we do not know that it 
could lave been better done than it has 
been in the volume before us. Dr. Nott 
was indced aman of mark, although he 
was not eminent as a scholar, as a man 
of letters, or even as a divine; he had 
little to do with publie affairs, and his 
life was uneventful. If he had not been 
president of Union College for consider- 
ably more than half a century, his mem- 
ory would soon have faded away like that 
of many other able men, and his chief 
distinction with the general public would 
have been that which he won by his ex- 
periments in the burning of anthracite 
coal, which produced that fierce engine 
of heat known as the Nott stove—a huge 
cast-iron structure which used to stand 
in the halls of large houses many years 
ago—a fiery furnace, giving out such heat 
as had never been known before, and 
which, notwithstanding it has been laid 
aside in favor of milder inventions, had 
undoubtedly the distinction of being the 
first means whereby our houses were 
made at all comfortable during our se- 
vere northern winters. Readers of Dr. 
Holmes’s poetry will remember that in 
his ‘‘ Hot Day ’’ he says that the people, 
incensed by their fervid sufferings, 
talked of “lynching Dr. Nott,’’ so iden- 
tified was his name in the mind of the 
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general public with the generation of 
high heat. 

Dr. Nott came of respectable New 
England stock, and his grandfather, 
Abraham, was a Congregational minis- 
ter of some mark, He was a man of 
such remarkable strength that ‘‘ he could 
lift his barrel of cider above his head, 
hold it at arms’ length and drink out of 
the bung-hole”—certainly not a very 
good example of that physical degener- 
acy of the human race in America which 
many Europeans, and, strangely, some 
Americans, are fond of asserting. 

Nor could Dr. Nott himself, living amid 
constant labor and excitement to a vig- 
orous old age, be regarded as a very 
degenerate specimen of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Although Abraham Nott left a 
respectable patrimony to be divided 
among his three children, his only son 
Samuel was reduced by a series of mis- 
fortunes to poverty, and Eliphalet passed 
his early years in doing such houschold 
and farm work as was within his powers, 
and with no other advantages of educa- 
tion than he received from his mother, 
an intelligent and excellent woman, of 
whose virtues and maternal devotion 
he always spoke with tender and almost 
reverential admiration. He afterward 
continued his studies under the direction 
of his elder brother, the Rev. Samuel 
Nott, who was, like his grandfather, a 
Congregational minister, and in whose 
house he lived. He soon began to teach, 
himself, as a means of livelihood; and 
after examination he was awarded an 
honorary degree of Master of Arts by 
Brown University. He too adopted the 
Christian ministry as his profession, and 
in the year 1796 he was licensed and 
chosen pastor of a congregation in 
Cherry Valley, N. Y. He afterward re- 
moved to Albany, where he preached, 
in 1804, his well-known funeral sermon 
upon Alexander Hamilton, which was 
received with great admiration, of which 
several editions have been printed, and 
which may be regarded as the most im- 
portant literary effort of his life. 

It was only a few weeks after the de- 
livery of this sermon that he was invited 
to assume the presidency of Union Col- 
lege, and in accepting the invitation de- 
termined the future course uf his long 
and useful life. The college was then 
young, and involved in great pecuniary 
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difficulties—difficulties which were not 
entirely removed for many years, and 
which involved him in personal trouble 
which lasted until he saw old age. He 
built up the institution, and gave it the 
respectable position which it now occu- 
pies among our higher seats of learn- 
ing. He did this less by intellectual 
power and by scholarship than by moral 
force, by a remarkable knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and by a kindly commen 
sense which was so marked a character- 
istic as to become a faculty in itself. 
The epithet ‘‘ Botany Bay,” which, as we 
have already remarked, was generally 
applied to Union College, had a general 
justification. It was true that students 
expelled or excluded from other colleges 
were received with open arms by the 
president of ‘‘ Union”; and the presi- 
dent was “ Union”’’; for he governed as 
a kind of autocrat, and after a compara- 
tively brief experience, never assembled 
the faculty of the college as a court or 
board of discipline. It was not, how- 
ever, merely with the purpose of enlarg- 
ing the roll of undergraduates that he 
was thus generous in his dealings with 
young men. His was eminently a char- 
itable nature; and it was also an inde- 
pendent one. He denied the right of 
the faculty of any one college to put such 
a ban upon a student who had violated 
college discipline that he could not per- 
fect his education in any other. ‘Give 
him another chance,” he said, in all cases 
in which hopeless moral depravity was 
not apparent. Upon this maxim he 
acted during his whole presidency, not 
only in his reception of students, but in 
their management. And according to 
all the testimony that we have, his influ- 
ence over young men was great and be- 
nign to a degree unequalled in the case 
of any known educator in America. 
Bishop Horatio Potter, in his recent ad- 
dress delivered before the regents of the 
university (July 23, 1875), says of him 
in this respect: ‘‘And then in govern- 
ment, in discipline, what a master ! How 
he swayed the hearts of young men! 
In his whole bearing what a matchless 
union of dignified gentleness, tenderness, 
patience, firmness! How well he knew 
the power of that chiefest attribute of 
the Almighty Father, love, mercy! And 
in the might of that sublimest of gifts 
what miracles he wrought, sometimes 
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suddenly, in perverse, wayward hearts ! 
- + » Awilful youth in peril of ruin, 
smarting under a sense of his own neglect, 
wrong-doing, humiliation ; angry with 
himself, with everything and everybody 
about him ; still bent upon rebellious, 
insulting courses toward the chief au- 
thority, looking for nothing from that 
authority but harsh words, severe mea- 
sures, he suddenly finds himself in a pres- 
ence of inexpressible dignity, but full of 
kindness, sweetness, gentleness, and lis- 
tening to words of sympathy and en- 
couragement. When least expecting it, 
he is touched with the finger of love.” 
This is a fine portraiture of a noble na- 
ture; and it is in this aspect of his life 
that it becomes one of importance to the 
American world, For there is no doubt 
that Dr. Nott’s discipline affected not 
only the institution of which he was so 
long the head, but benignly modified that 
of all other literary institutions of the 
country. He disembruted the academi- 
cal discipline of America. This is his 
chief claim to eminence, and it is one of 
no mean order. 

This volume of his memoirs is largely 
composed of his letters, which, whether 
to members of his family, to friends, or 
to public personages, all bear evidence of 
that rare union of charity, common sense, 
and high principle which gave him his 
singular power. When Dr. Nott closed 
his long and useful life of eighty-three 
years he was probably more sincerely 
mourned by a larger number of warm 
personal friends and admirers than any 
American who had gone before him for 
more than half a century. This volume 
is an interesting and instructive if not a 
perfectly satisfactory account of his 
noble career. 


Tue ‘‘ Memoir and Correspondence of 
Caroline Herschel ’’* does not seem to us 
tojustify the anticipations of its authoress 
as to the interest which its subject will 
awaken in the general public. Caroline, 
the sister of Sir William Herschel, was 
devoted to her brother, and was doubtless 
a very able and a very excellent woman. 
But her life was literally absorbed in as- 
sisting her brother in his astronomical 
observations, and her letters and her diary 

* Memoir and Correspondence of Caroline 


Herschel."* By Mrs. John Herschel. With por- 
traits. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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are filled with dry, uninteresting records 
of the observations she took, the impor- 
tant results of which are due to the use 
he made of them. The book may have 
some value to astronomers professional 
and amateur. 





‘*Diseases oF Mopern Lirsz.” By 
Benjamin Ward Richardson, M. D. 
New York: D Appleton & Co, 

Dr. Richardson seems to have written 
this book in the hope of contributing 
something toward putting mankind on 
the way to ‘‘the true euthanasia,” the 
painless death, or death from old age. 
He considers it ‘‘the duty of those we 
call physicians to secure for man such 
good health as shall bear him in activity 
and happiness onward in his course to- 
ward, this goal.” Nature expects the 
euthanasia of man. It is true earth- 
quakes, storms, and accidents yearly de- 
prive great numbers of this boon, but 
there is a provision for that in the mys- 
terious laws of our being; for the males, 
who are most exposed to these dangers, 
are produced in greater numbers than 
the more secure females, Our author 
indeed makes the point that even in her 
violence nature protects man from pain, 
and thus gives him the easy death, the 
euthanasia, though at a premature age. 
Her stroke falls so swift that in the great 
majority of deaths from natural acci- 
dents there is no time to feel pain. ‘‘ The 
unconsciousness of existence is the first 
end last fact inflicted upon the stricken 
organism; the destruction is so mighty 
that the sense of it is not revealed.” 

This idea that death from old age is 
attainable by the majority of mankind, 
or at least by a very much larger pro- 
portion of men, may appear fanciful, but 
that it should be looked upon as the 
goal of the physician and the philanthro- 
pist is hardly to be denied. It is our 
extreme perversion from right tendencies 
in matters of hygiene that makes the 
idea so strange and the doctrine so doubt- 
ful tous. Indeed, we fear that the Doc- 
tor’s stubbornest pupils will be those 
who read the biological ideal he offers us, 
Man is a free agent, and makes his choice 
in those years of early life when indolent 
existence has no charms for him. What 
will he then say to Dr. Richardson’s de- 
scription? Our author’s idea is that man 
grows for about thirty years, the vital 
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force being in excess; then for thirty 
years more it is stationary; then during 
twenty or thirty years more it declines, 
and the end is the natural euthanasia. 


Without pain, anger, or sorrow, the intellectual 
faculties of the fated man lose their brightness. 
Ambition ceases, or sinks into the desire for re- 
pose. Ideas of time, of space, of duty, lingering- 
ly pass away. To slcep and not to dream is the 
pressing and, step by step, the still pressing need ; 
until at length it whiles away nearly all the hours. 
The awakenings are nearly short and shorter ; 
painless, careless, happy awakenings to the hum 
of a busy world, to the merry sounds of children 
at play, to the sounds of voices offering aid; to 
the effort of talking on simple topics and recall- 
ing events that have dwelt longest on the mem- 
ory; and then again the overpowering sleep. 
Thus on and on, until, at length, the intellectual 
nature lost, the instinctive and merely animal 
functions, now no longer required to sustain the 
higher faculties, in their turn succumb and fall 
into the natural inertia. 

This is death by Nature, and when mankind 
has learned the truth, when the time shall come, 
as come it will, that “ there shall be no more an 
infant of days, nor an old man who hath not 
filled his days,”’ this act of death, now, 2s a rule, 
drcaded because so premature, shall, arriving only 
at its appointed hour, suggest no terror, inflict no 


agony. 


Whether we choose the euthanasia or 
not, it is impossible to be insensiblo to 
the unaffected pathos of the chapter in 
which it is pressed upon our acceptance. 
The rest of the book is given to a discus- 
sion of preventible diseases, It is meant 
to be a help to those who are really dis- 
posed to live as healthily as they can. 
From the records of a large experience 
and thoughtful observation the author 
has drawn examples of the tendencies to 
disease which lie in the habits of modern 
life. He treats of excesses of all kinds, 
the excesses of worry, ambition, over- 
work, transitory over-exertion, and num- 
berless others which surprise us in the 
conduct of the most orderly life, as well 
as of the declared intemperance in nar- 
cotics, stimulants, and other drugs. As 
a writer he is very happy in his method. 
He has a steady flow of agreeable discus- 
sion, enlivened by interesting bits of in- 
formation, but free from the effort at 
startling effect which disfigures some 
books of this kind. 

It would be hard to enumerate the 
valuable suggestions the work con- 
tains; the relations of advanced life to 
exposure and to sleep, the connection 
of meteorology and disease, the specific 
action of water in diluting filth poisons 
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so far as to induce a radical molecular 
change in them, and thus destroy the 
poison, are some of them. Two deserve 
more extended notice. The author is 
opposed to the mania for athletic sports 
which just now possesses the younger 
part of English and American society. 
The fine exterior which this exercise pro- 
duces covers, according to him, “an 
internal and fatal evil,” which may take 
the form of deterioration of the heart or 
of those nerves and muscles on which 
such involuntary acts as respiration and 
digestion depend. He ventures to affirm 
that ‘‘ there is not in England a trained 
professional athlete of the age of thirty- 
five, who has been ten years at his call- 
ing, who is not disabled.” Especially are 
competitive sports disastrous to men 
who, like college students, are expected 
to employ a part of their vital force in 
brain work, 

Another error that he attacks is the 
habit of travelling by rail after the day's 
work is done. One of the evils which 
have resulted from the introduction of 
railroads is the fashion which has spread 
among the busiest men (not men of lei- 
sure) of having a town and a country 
house. This has fairly brought a new 
evil of life into action. Dr. Richardson 
says that instead of inclining a man to 
putting off till to-morrow what should 
be done to-day, this mode of life inclines 
him to do to-day what should be left for 
to-morrow. The result is overwork, 
work in haste, which then worries the 


perpetrator, who fears that it has not 


been well done. Thus the man who lives 
out of town carries a triple load: the 
usual work and worry of life, the fatigue 
of travel, and anticipatory work, with its 
consoquent worry. 





‘*Tue Book or AMERICAN [yTERIORS,”’ 
Prepared by Charles Wyllys Elliott from 
Existing Houses. With Preliminary 
Essays and Letter-Press Descriptions. 
Iilustrated in Heliotype. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 

The intention of this book is soexcellent 
that it is to be regretted that the letter- 
press is not more worthy of its subject and 
the painstaking care with which the re- 
sources of artistic reproduction are direct- 
ed to its embellishment. The illustra- 
tions of American interiors are preceded 
by a dissertation on ancient dining halls, 
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libraries, furniture, and family customs, 
in which very inadequate use is made of 
the material at command. There are 
numbers of works executed during the 
period of hand engraving which are ad- 
mirable representations of old art, but 
which are too costly and rare for com- 
mon folk. The excelient heliotype pro- 
cess of Messrs. Osgood & Co. could be 
put to the best use in distributing faith- 
ful reproductions of their treasures, at 
the reasonable prices which are the one 
glory of all the photographic methods. 
Perhaps the editor of this book desired 
to avoid too high a range of artistic 
merit in the first part, lest the American 
portion which follows should suffer from 
the silent but effective criticism of 
comparison. Butat all events, he might 
have modelled his iiterary labors upon 
the business-like and simple descriptions 
of the well-informed and appreciative 
authors who have preceded him. Mr. 
Donald G. Mitchell’s letter describing 
his own library to him is an excellent 
model. 

Mr. Elliott does not sufficiently distin- 
guish between those American interiors 
which look well in spite of the fact that all 
they contain can be bought ready-made 
at the furniture store, and those which, 
from first to last, are the product of de- 
sign. The former are worthy of com- 
mendation because they are evidences of 
good taste in selection; but they are not 
fit subjects for monochromatic reproduc- 
tion. They cannot be lessons to others. 
But when walls, ceiling, floor, and fur- 
niture have all been shaped to express a 
previously formed design, the result, 
whether on the grand scale, or of mode- 
rate pretensions, is worthy our study. 
“The Book of American Interiors” has, 
however, some illustrations of these more 
complete designs. Of the twenty-two spe- 
cimens given, the dining-rooms of Mr. 
George James, at Nahant, of Mr. Lee, 
at Boston, the ‘‘ Hall” at Menlo Park, 
the library of Mr. Burnham and others, 
and especially the two halls which are 
given, impress us with a sense of origi- 
nality. Fortunately there are enough of 
these to make the book an acceptable and 
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deserving one. The libraries of the 
poets Bryant and Longfellow also have 
an interest apart from the question of 
house decoration. Mr. Elliott has not 
done his work as well as he might have 
done, but he has at least provided us 
with some creditable examples of this 
kind of art in American homes. The 
book makes a handsome volume, and is a 
good specimen of heliotype work. A few 
of the pictures are in the last degree 
sketchy, and in one or two the walls 
lean too alarmingly; but this is not the 
fault of the process used for reproduc- 
tion, 





Freeman’s Historica Course For 
Scnoots. ‘‘History of the United 
States.” By J. A. Doyle. With Maps 
Illustrative of the Acquisition of Terri- 
tory and the Increase of Population, by 
Francis A Walker. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 

The introduction of Prof. Walker's 
census maps into a school history is a 
good idea, but this is about the only 
‘‘happy thought” in the book. Open- 
ing with a philosophical disquisition on 
the position of the American continent 
toward the earlier civilized portions of 
the earth, and continuing through a poor 
account of the aboriginal races, the out- 
line of this history is ponderous and its 
style too involved for good results in the 
schoolrooin, The author seems to con- 
sider that history is history, and the 
events of one century are just as valuable 
as those of another. He gives more 
space to the colonial quarrels of the sev- 
enteenth century than to the develop- 
ment of the republic in the century of 
its existence. His book should be called 
a history of North America rather than 
of the United States. The Mexican war 
and the war of secession are treated, too, 
without any comprehension of their mili- 
tary significance, and this work merely 
adds another to the long list of so-called 
histories from which the children of 
American schools gain no knowledge 
whatever of the character and perform- 
ances of the American army. The style 
is unguarded as well as diffuse. 
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— Ir any of our readers thought that 
some nine months or a year ago we 
exaggerated the corruption and dishon- 
esty of our public men both in politics 
and in finance, and that we showed a 
morbid sensitiveness upon the subject, 
they have probably by this time changed 
their minds, when every day brings 
some new scandal to light, or casts a 
darker shadow upon an o!1 one. It is 
literally true that during the fortnight 
previous to the time at which we aro 
writing every morning’s newspaper told 
of some new bribery or embezzlement, 
or added some deeper disgrace to an old 
one. From our Cabinet officers and our 
foreign ministers down to the tellers of 
our banks, there seems to have been but 
one rule of action: Get money; honestly 
if you can; but get it. With this re- 
minder as to our long foregone strictures, 
we pass by the shameful subject. 


— Or the lessons which are taught by 
this sad exhibit of our moral condition 
the majority of the House seems, how- 
ever, to have forgotten one, or not to 
have apprehended it. That lesson is 
that men by entering public life are not 
freed from the ordinary needs, ambitions, 
and temptations of men of like tastes and 
positions in private life. Of the thou- 
sands of men who are in the service of 
the Federal Government or of that of 
the States, it may be said that not two 
in a hundred are in comfortably indepen- 
dent circumstances. They are most of 
them dependent for their living, for the 
maintenance of their positions socially, 
upon the pay that they receive for their 
public services. Now it is notorious, 
the world over, that we pay our public 
servants, particularly those of a high 
grade, very much less than any other 
nation does; much less actually, in 
figures; and in proportion to the cost of 
living here among that class from 
which high public officers are and should 
be chosen, we pay absurdly little, 
particularly as in their style of liv- 
ing we expect much of them. No pco- 
ple are so ready as we are to scoff and 


sneer at a mean, a parsimonious, or even 
a frugal style of living on the part of 
public men of any distinction. This be- 
ing tle case, may we not be sure that 
among our ill-paid public men a very 
considerable number at least will take 
every opportunity that offers to swell 
their meagre incomes at least by the use 
of their influence and their official knowl- 
edge, if not by actual corruption, and that 
indeed they will seek their public positions 
for the very opportunities afforded by 
them to get money by indirect means ? 
We do know this. In private discussion 
of the subject no one pretends to ques- 
tion this fact. And yet when it becomes 
known that any of these men have done 
what we tempted them to do, and gave 
them the best opportunity of doing, and 
believed in our hearts that they meant to 
do, we break out into exclamations of 
wonder and condemnation. This is fool- 
ish, childish. We have no more right to 
suppose that moral laws than that physi- 
cal laws will be suspended because it 
suits our convenience or our whim that 
they should be so. As we sow so must 
we reap. If we allow politics to become 
a trade, and put into public positions of 
all kinds men who trade in politics, wo 
must expect corruption. We have no 
more right to look for a pure and honest 
administration of our affairs under such 
circumstances than we have to expect 
the earth to turn from east to west. 
This is no defence or excuse of the men 
who do trade corruptly in their offices; 
but equally on the other hand it is a con- 
demnation of our folly in expecting that 
they will do otherwise. We have no 
right to leave human nature out of our * 
calculations. 


— In the face of the present condition 
of things in this respect, the majority of 
the House of Representatives are cutting 
down the salaries of our ill-paid public 
servants. For the reduction of the num- 
ber of persons in the pay of the Govern- 
ment there may be, and there probably 
is, good reason; but a wise economy (for 
economy does not consist in a mere re- 
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duction of expenditure) would rather 
somewhat increase than diminish the pay 
of those who are retained. The bringing 
back of the President’s salary to twenty- 
five thousand dollars is foolish as well as 
niggardly. No one needs to be told that a 
dollar had three times the purchasing 
power in our country in Washington’s 
time that it has now. Nor is it less 
certain that the necessary expense of a 
high public officer—that is, of the provi- 
sion which he was obliged to make for 
his household and official establishment 
—were at least two-thirds less then than 
now. And yet, forsooth, we are told 
that because twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars was enough for Washington, it is 
enough for his successors at the present 
day. As well might the Queen of Eng- 
land be expected to live for as many 
pounds a year as King Alfred did. The 
pay of a public officer should be, must in 
reason be, graduated according to the 
value of money and what is expected 
of him, and not according to his vir- 
tues and his abilities. And not to go 
back to the time of Washington, a 
perusal of the diary of President John 
Quincey Adams wili show any reasonable 
person the difference in this respect be- 
tween forty years ago and now. It is 
quite impossible for a President of the 
United States to live now in the frugal 
and simple style in which he lived; and 
yet he saved no money from his salary, 
although a dollar in his time was worth 
at least twice as muchasit is now. Mon- 
ey has diminished in value, and the style 
of living has become among all classes 
much more profuse; and yet some of our 
wise public economists would retain the 
official income of the representative citi- 
zen of the country within the limits first 
set to it. A more absurd sort of econo- 
my there could not be. 


— Nor less unreasonable than the re- 
duction of the President's salary to the 
old standard is the proposed reduction of 
the pay of the officers of the Army and 
Navy. There was sound sense and jus- 
tice in the argument by General Hancock 
against the proposed reduction. He 
called attention to the fact that in adopt- 
ing the military profession the officer re- 
linquishes some of the dearest rights and 
privileges of the citizen; that he subjects 
himself to a new and stringent code of 
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laws; he submits himself to constant and 
irksome restrictions upon his freedom of 
speech and liberty of person; his move- 
menis are entirely dependent upon the 
will of others. These indeed are no tri- 
fling sacrifices; and General Hancock 
might have added to them the fact that 
the officer of the Army or the Navy is pre- 
cluded by the circumstances of his pro- 
fession from entering upon those profit- 
able speculations which are open to all 
other men, clergymen, perhaps, excluded. 
For these sacrifices the officer receives 
nothing in return but the understood 
‘security of place and pay so long as he 
is worthy.’’ This is indeed the under- 
standing; the unexpressed but no less 
binding compact, in virtue of which he 
assumes his commission and places his 
person, his time, and his ability at the ser- 
vice of the country. To deprive him of 
this is to break faith with him. There 
could be no surer way of lowering the 
morale of the Army and Navy than such 
a failure to meet the reasonable expecta- 
tions of their officers. Nor do the peo- 
ple demand any such reduction as that 
which is proposed. As we have before 
remarked, the people are not unwilling 
to pay their servants well. What they 
do desire and demand is honest govern- 
ment and the cessation of jobbery and 
corruption. And to bring these to an 
end there is no surer way than to pay 
public officers of all kinds well. For if 
they do not pay them well, we may be 
sure that their places will be filled by a 
sort of men who will pay themselves, 
The people want not cheap men, but men 
of ability and character; and ability and 
character cannot be had for nothing in 
these days, or for little. One of the 
members of Congress who advocated the 
proposed reduction pointed out that the 
pay of a general officer was now greater 
than that of a judge of the Supreme 
Court. So much the worse for us, that 
we pay the members of the highest bench 
of justice in the land so little. The 
proper reform would be to raise the sal- 
aries of the judges. Wise economy is a 
good thing; but to pay the guardians of 
the nation’s honor and the nation’s jus- 
tice less than the salaries of first-rate 
salesmen and cashiers in mercantile busi- 
ness is neither wise nor safe. 


— Upon this subject we might learn a 
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lesson from France. Tie French people 
have, since their great revolution, been 
strongly democratic in feeling. Louis 
Philippe was fain to style himself ‘a citi- 
zen king *’; and their very empire was 
merely a republic with a Cesar at its 
head. Moreover, the French people are 
the most wisely frugal people in the civ- 
ilized world, A French family will live 
in comfort upon what an American fami- 
ly wastes. Hence the French people are 
always rich, They always have moncy 
in reserve. They have been abie to pay 
their immense war debt, and to pay the 
immense German indemnity, and yet 
their finances have not been disturbed; 
their circulating medium has not depre- 
ciated; their credit is first rate the world 
over. And yet this frugal, parsimonious 
people pay their public servants in this 
style. They give them good salaries, 
such salaries as we pay to no public offi- 
cers; and besides these salaries they 
award to them so much for ‘ representa- 
tion ”; that is, for the social expenses laid 
upon them by their representative posi- 
tion; and besides this somuch more for 
their purely official or bureau expenses; so 
that their salaries are their own personal 
incomes, the remuneration to them for 
their time and their talents given to the 
service of the country. This is right, 
reasonable, common-sensible, although 
we are in the habit of saying that the 
French have every kind of sense but 
common sense—one of those absurd say- 
ings which sprung from the English pre- 
judice against everything French which 
is only now slowly passing away, and 
which we have imbibed from our reading 
of English writers. It would be well if 
we adopted the French system in this 
respect; and there is the more reason 
that we should do so, because we alone, 
almost among all nations, do not give 
pensions to our retiring public officers. 


— Opp1y enough, the Washington in- 
vestigations have created a sensation 
among the women of the whole country 
upon the subject of small feet. What 
Old Pepys would call the “ she-letter- 
writers”? for the press in Washington 
made an ado about Mrs. Belknap’s shoes, 
which were said to be ‘‘ ones anda half” to 
“twos”; which, this nebulous individual 
does not exactly remember, nor, if he 
did, would it convey to his mind any very 
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exact notion upon any subject whatever, 
he being neither a she-letter-writer nor a 
shoemaker. It seems, however, to indi- 
cate the highest state of pedal beatitude 
to which a woman can attain; or rather 
it did seem so for a short while, until an 
enthusiastic shoemaker came forward 
and announced that one of his customers 
wore ‘‘ones”; although how one can be 
plural is somewhat puzzling to the sim- 
ple and radically arithmetical mind. 
But this customer, it seems, was a ‘‘ miss,” 
although her foot seems to have oeen not 
amiss. Whereupon comes forward yet 
another correspondent, gender unknown, 
but suspected to be feminine, who knows 
the wife of a leading lawyer (and what 
correspondent ever knew the wife of a 
lawyer who was not leading?) who wears 
‘*a number one boot and a thirteen slip- 
per.” Happy woman and happy leading 
lawyer, we must suppose; but yet the 
assertion seems somewhat nebulous. 
Does it mean that this leading legal lady 
has her slippers made thirteen times 
larger than her boots ? Such is the only 
conceivable solution of the puzzle. And 
if not that, what does it mean? But our 
correspondent goes into particulars, and 
tells us that this foot ‘‘is perfect in 
shape, pronounced so in Europe and 
America, and the lady in question weighs 
one hundred and forty pounds.” This 
way of telling usin avoirdupois how much 
bone, muscle, and fatty matter a lady 
carries about with her is one of the new 
elegancies of descriptive style. It has 
become somewhat common of late; but 
in this case it was doubtless introduced 
to let us know how large a woman it was 
who stood on such little fect. The cor- 
respondent was in error, however, in giv- 
ing the weight of the lady as a standard 
of comparison; he should have given her 
height. 


— Awnp this leads the present writer, 
because he is neither a she-writer nor a 
shoemaker, to say something upon the 
subject of women’s fect. There is a 
great deal of nonsense uttered upon the 
subject by women, by she-men, and by 
shoemakers. A foot is not necessarily 
beautiful because it issmall. If so sinall 
as to be out of proportion to the figure, 
it is not beautiful, but a deformity, or at 
least an enormity. And in judging of 
its proportion the height and not the bulk 
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or weight of the person to whom it be- 
longs should be considered. The foot is 
the base, the support of the body, and it 
should neither be too small to support it 
firmly, nor, for beauty’s sake, seem to be 
so. If a woman were to weigh two hun- 
dred pounds at forty, her foot would not 
be appreciably longer than it was when 
she weighed only some hundred or so at 
fourteen. The most beautiful foot 
known is that of the Venus di Medici, 
and that is neither remarkably short 
nor remarkably narrow. Most women 
would look upon it as rather large. 
Indeed, the Venus could not wear 
‘fones,’? nor indeed, although she is 
rather a small woman, ‘‘twos.” But so 
much the better forher. As to her foot, 
it is a thing to be looked at daily with 
delight and admiration. 


—A prrrectty beautiful woman’s 
foot should be in length a little less than 
one-seventh of her height. It should be 
arched on the top so that the line is that 
of one-half of Cupid’s bow, and under- 
neath so that if it is wet and set upon 
the floor, it will leave in the middle 
only a slender watermark. It should 
be broadest across the ball; and the 
rosy toes, of which the second should 
be the longest, should spread flat upon 
the ground at every step. The heel, 
which should also be rosy, should de- 
scend almost in a straight line from 
behind the ankle, and should be delicately 
rounded. It should be as white as ivory, 
and marked upon the soft and cushion- 
like instep with faint indications of blue 
veins. It is remarkable that there seems 
to be some very fascinating idea connected 
with a woman’s foot, and particularly 
with its length; forto ‘‘ know the length 
of a woman's foot’ has long been, ac- 
cording to an old adage, to enjoy the 
highest degree of her favor. And apro- 
pos of this, one “‘ Emma in Distress ” asks 
piteously in the domestic column of the 
New York ‘Times,’ ‘* Will some kind 
person inform me what will permanently 
remove the swollen joints of the feet 
caused by new shoes?” Yes, dear 
Emma: get your new shoes large enough, 
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and you will cease to use the latter part 
of your signature. 


— Here is acharming specimen of the 
characteristic style of the new American 
humorist. We find it in one of the most 
read of all the New York daily newspa- 
pers: 

Mrs. Grinn, of Brooklyn, wiil smile no more 
in this world. Kerosene, 

It must be confessed that this is ad- 
mirable and altogether lovely. How 
becoming a manner in which to announce 
the fact that a woman has been burned 
to death. One would think that Mrs. 
Grinn took fire voluntarily by way of 
joke; and at any rate, if not witty her- 
self, she has been the cause of wit in 
others; and wit so pure, so sparkling ! 
Then consider the style and the terseness 
thereof. Tacitus could not rival it in 
that important element of an incisive 
style. ‘* Kerosene "—it is laconic. And 
then the delicate suggestion of her de- 
cease by the announcement that she will 
‘*smile no more in this world.” How 
light the touch! It surpasses the old 
Roman form abiitad plures. Verily the 
American humorist is a wonderful crea- 
ture. Only one other can be more won- 
derful: he who laughs at his wit. 


— Ir Solomon had lived nowadays, 
he certainly would have confessed that 
there was something ‘‘new under tho 
sun’’; and the last new thing appears in 
a female, elocutionary, and “ spiritualis- 
tic ” form, and is called an “ inspirational 
speaker.” A Mrs. Nellie Brigham adver- 
tises herself every Sunday in that charac- 
ter, and that she will speak, ‘‘inspiration- 
ally’ of course, upon a selected subject, 
for the Society of Progressive Spiritual- 
ists. Now what an inspirational speaker 
is, Webster's Unabridged may know, but 
the Nebulous Person does not. An in- 
spired’ speaker is at least within our 
apprehension, if not within our knowl- 
edge, but a speaker inspirational! What 
is it, and what are we coming to? But 
it serves us right. Did not the arthor 
of ‘‘ Words and their Uses” tell us in 
the ‘Galaxy ” of the slough of language 
into which we were going headlong ? 





